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INTRODUCTION. 



IF not already arrived, the time is not far distant when the re- 
proach so olteu dung at this country, that we have no antiqniiies, 
will lose even the appearance of troih, and the world will look wiih 
interest and awe on some of the mightiest monuments of antiquity 
which stand ahove the surface of the earth, as tht^y are opened to 
new in the western country. The grandeur of Egfvptian ruins and 
pyramidal tombs will cease to attract the undivided attention of those 
who look after records of the earliest times. The ruins of Nineveh 
and her neighboring cities will not he the only memorials of the men 
who lived in the ago of Semtramis and her immediate successors. It 
can not be any longer doubted that there has been a day when ibis con- 
tinent swarmed with millions of inhabitants, when the arts and sciences 
flouridiedf when men lived, and labored, and reigned, and fought^ and 
were in turn conc|uerora and conquered, sulrjecls and kings, where now 
the deep silence of the forest has overcome all such evidences of life 
and civilization, Nineveh, and Kgypi^ and Greece, have left, in almost 
imperishable stone, the relics of their magnificence. The Ameri- 
can nations have left their record in the soil, and have written their 
history in legible and inelfaceable characters on the hills and valleys 
nf their beautiful land, from Labrador to Patagonia. 

From looking at these relics with silent wonderment, and regard* 
ing them as entirely inexplicable, anliqnarians have begim to investi- 
gate more closely the plana of their formation, and gradually find 
evidences that indicate their design, and explain their origin. But 
as in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, a keystone and a ChampoUion were 
needed to open to the eyes of the world the stories of the Rameses, 
so there is yet needed in this country a key to the history which the 
mound-builders have left recorded in their works. 

And from the very nature of the subject, it does not appear prob* 
able than any belter key can be obtained than that afforded by tradi- 
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tton* The auccessora of ihe mound-builderB, eitber more or less re* 
motel j% were ibe North American Indians. Through the m, should 
it be possible to recover any traditionary history, there might be a 
dim and uncertEkin^ but still a welcome light thrown into the dark^* 
uess of that oblivion which h?i3 hitherto enveloped the men who 
built the great works of ihe Scioto^ Miami, and Mississippi valleys. 

And such trad ir ions do ejcist. It is ibe object of this volume to 
present them in a form that may make them valuable for antiquarian 
purposes. The author has had opportunities for examining the 
mounds of North and South America possessed probably by no other 
parson, and, as will appear in the course of the volume, has devoled 
many years lo the examination of tbem. 

In the course of these exaininationSj I bec&me acquainted with the 
remarkable man, whoso name appears on the liUepage of this 
volume. 

In the spring of 1840, I resolved on making some explorations in 
the valley of the upper Mississippi, with the design of gratifying a 
curiosity that I bad long indulged in the survey and examination of 
certain tumuli located in that neighborhood. I had recently devoted 
some time and attention to the interesting valley of the Scioto, which 
never fails lo furnish its visiters with matter of surprise and admira- 
tion, in view of the va^t amount of labor by unknown hands, in the 
e:xcsvation of deep ditches, and in ihe consiruction of massive walls 
and herculean mounds of earth whose origin is hitherto inexplicable. 
Many of those grand and w onderful works, however, had been pre- 
viously interrupted, and some almost entirely obliterated in the prog- 
ress of agriculture, and the building up of towns and villages that 
are continually rising with magic speed on the ruins of an unknown 
and extinct race, I, therefore, resolved to seek the evidence of their 
origin on the broad spread plains of the northwestern prairies, and 
in the dense, dark shade of the forest, where the track of the plough 
had not been seen, and the sound of the axe had not yet intruded. 

Thus prompted solely by a love for the investigation, without any 
design of publishing to the world a volume on the subject, I proceeded 
to St. Louis, Galena, and Prairie du Chien, the latter place being then 
a frontier military post within nine miles of the line drawn between 
civilization and barbarism. Here 1 commenced my far- western re- 
searches by excavation and stirvey, 1 soon discovered that the In- 
diana were displeased wilh my interruption of the graves of their 
departed friends, many of whom they had here, in imitation of ihetr 
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white r^etgbbors, deposited in mounds* Some of ih^m tendered 
their services to guide me to works equally intcrestii^g to me^ and 
less sacred to them. I accepted their o^ers on several occasiona, 
aod discovered that I gave no ofTence lo any, in the excavation of 
Buch as they pointed out to me. After becoming somewbal familiar 
with some of ihem, I resolved to proceed up the river. Having pro- 
vided myself with a small satl-boat and outfit for a tour through thoir 
territory, I set sail for the interior. 

On my arrival al Cappili Bluffy I formed an acquaintance with a 
young chief of the De-co-ra family, who manifested some interest 
in my mission, and furnished me with an interpreter, and we pro-* 
ceeded on our way* On our arrival at Prairie la Cross, I learned 
that an aged Indian acquainted with the history of the mounds, 
whose name was De-coo-dah, a man of undoubted veracity, revered 
and respected by those that knew him^ had arrived at the lodge of 
Wah-con De-co-ra, and would tarry some days to participate in tho 
enjoyment of an annual festival. I resolved to seek an interview, 
and learning that the feast was to be held in the vicinity of Prairie 
la Cross, concluded to wait his arrivaL I commenced the survey 
of some mounds in the neighborhood. De-coo-dah being informed 
that there was a white man making pictures of the mounds, im* 
mediately %isited me, accompanied by Wah-con De-co-ra, whose 
curiosity became somewhat enlisted at seeing me survey, and de- 
lineate on paper, the mounds in their relative local position. From 
my notes, without the presence of the objects, I endeavored to con* 
voy lo him an idem of the power of figures in giving distance, alti* 
tnde, and position, but he did not seem to comprehend my meaning, 
De-coo-dah silently listened with deep and thoughtful interest, and 
sooti realized their use and power. Addressing himself to De-co- 
ra, he remarked that those Jigures were signs that conveyed ideas 
ID their various forms or shapes, designating difference in distance 
through their change in formation, and that their different signifjca- 
lions could only be known by vocal instruction. He then gathered 
ten pebbles and laid them in a pile on the ground, and desired mo 
to give the figure denoting 1, I did so, He laid one down, and 
called for the figure 2, and continued his line until he had laid all 
in a row^ distant a few inches from each other. He then counted 
them, and beginning at the first, he pointed at the figiire I, and so 
continued to count, designating the figure that represented each 
number up to 1 0. Fie thus conveyed the idea of the use of Bgurei 
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to De-eo-ra, ihal T had failed to convey hy the use of language. 
Thus I discovered that he was ft man of no ordiiiRry talent and in- 
telligence among Indians, and I determined, if possible^ to Hecure hb 
friendship, and in token of miue^ presented them some trinkets. They 
received them with an air of dignity, and De-co-ra, on their de- 
parture, gave me an invitation to visit him the next day, and par- 
take of Indian hospitality, I did bo, and was cordially received* 
and^ bountifully fed. The conversation soon turned to the subject 
of the mounds, and De-coo-dah desired to know my object in 
making pictures of works that were almost everywhere to be seen, 
adding that white men cared little for them, and were in the habit 
of destroying them, wherever tbey came in contact wilh their con- 
venience, or militated with their imaginary mtereats, or excited their 
curiosity. 

I replied, that it was in consequence of that fact that I gave my 
time and attention to the investigation of their form and arrangement. 
That coming generations might know that this great country had once 
been full of people whom their fathers knew little or nothing about. 

" But why,** said he, " does not the white man leave the record 
on the earth whfsre it belongs?" — " Moat of while men " said 1, 
" care but litlb about things that are not directly connected with 
their real or imaginary pecuniary interest; but there are some white 
men that delight in promoting the welfare of others." 

He then, with a scrutinizing air, fixed bis eyes steadfastly upon 
me, and looked me full in the face for a minute, turned to De-co-ra, 
and exclaimed, "A good man— a good white man!" Again fixing 
on me his eyes that now beamed with benevolence, he added," The 
red man's friend," and extended his hand. 1 received ii with a 
cordial grasp; he drew from his belt the big pipe of friendsbip, of 
antique structure, formed with a double tube for the admission of two 
stems, and asked for tobacco, I handed him a small plug, which he 
took, and after mixing it with bark, and rubbing tbem well together, 
filled the big pipe, introduced two stems, each about two feet long, 
sat down in front of me on a mat, and asked me to smoke with him. 
De^co-ra lit the pipe, and we soon filled the wigwam with the 
fumes of friendship* 

This being my first formal Indian introduction, the exercise on my 
part was rather awkwardly performed, and gave rise to no little mer- 
riment among the females of the De-co-ra family, which was prompt- 
ly rebuked by D©*coo-dah. This was a new festiire to me in the 
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manners and customs of Indiani. I had never before heard a re- 
buke to minh under, any' circumstance, and U very much increased 
my admiration for De-coo-dah^ 

As soon m the ceremony of smoking w&s dispensed with, the eon^ 
vernation turned to the mounds^ and De-coo-dah spoke of many 
singularly ^formed works, some of which I had previously visited, 
surveyed, and retained the drawings. Of euch, I presented the 
draughts for his inspection * and was delighted with his immediate rec- 
ognition of thetn from position and relative arrangement. In several 
of the draughts, however, he noted omissions of works that he repre- 
sented as standing in oonueGtiQn with those presented in the draw- 
ing, 

I then informed him that I designed surveying all the mounds on 
and in the vicinity of Prairie Is Cross, and those of Wa-ba-shaw 
Prairie. He very kindly tendered his services to aid me in the 
work, and was of much service to me, not only m directing my 
attention to works partially obliterated, but also in pointing out 
others along tbe second terrace of Black river. The leading topics 
of conversation in the progress of our survey at Prnirie la Cross and 
Wa-ba-$haw Prairie, turned on the genealogy of the Indian tribes, 
I was much interested in the detali of the life and adventures of De- 
coo-dah as related by himself ; but the gene a logical descent that he 
claimed for himself, he reserved for future detail. 

The intimacy which subsequently existed between us, has left aa 
impression on my mind never to bo efiaccd, and 1 am glad of an op- 
portunity to make as imperishable, as paper and type can make, the 
stories which the old man had treasured as sacred. He would be 
glad himself to know that they were recorded as they are in this 
volume. 
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THE aiitbor in presenting this book to tbe public claims 
for it at least the in^rlt of novelty and originality. There 
are but few of the kingdoms or countriea of the old world that 
liave not celebrated, in poeti-y or sober histjory, tbe niighty 
relics of their ancient empires. This is trne of Greece, Kome, 
Babylon, Egypt^ Hindostan, Tartary, AJVicUj China, Persia^ 
Europe, and even of many of the smaller islands of tbe ocean. 
Bot it yet remains for Amoriea to awake her atory from sleep, 
to string the lyre and nerve tbe pen, to tell the tale of her an- 
tiquities, as eaen in the relics of nationB, coeval » perhaps, with 
the oldest works of man. 

This curious subject, althongb it is obscured beneath tbe 
gloom of ages, of which but little record remains, baa never- 
theless that record written in the dust, in the form of mighty 
mounds, aboriginal fortifications, and complicated tumuli, to* 
getber with strange paintings, ancient skeletons, earthen effi* 
gies, and antique sculpture, that we imagine are worthy of 
rank among the most wonderful antiquities of tbe world. 

And tbe subject is curious, not only on account of their 
number, magnitude, and complication of arrangemont ; but 
fdso on account of their obftcarity of origin^ 
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Place the monuments, and eecret repositories of tte dead, 

together with the innumerable groups of compHcated tumuli, 
and monstroua embankments j resembling fortifications, that 
abound iu America, in auj part of the Old Worlds and how 
would the virtuosi examine them, and the antiquarian fill 
volumes with their probable liistories I Their fame would be 
conveyed through learned bodies, and made imperishable in 
costly volumeB, while the inqniry would never cease until 
completely answered as to who were their builders, what 
their age, whence their origin, and whither they have gone. 
Every gleam of rational light would be welcomed with avid- 
ity, and research would in time be amply rewarded. 

It would seem that no less ought to be expected at this day 
in America. While the traveller grows weary in Asia with 
tracing the time-worn trail of the centuries, or breaks the 
hard lava that encrusts the evidences of volcanic ruin, or sifts 
the dust in the desecrated catacombs of Egypt; or while the 
linguist reviews the history of primeval literature on the 
broken tablets recovered from long entombment in the vaults 
of time, why should less interest be manifested in the equally 
ancient relics of this broad country, which lie scattered in 
every state, and whose history is legibly written on the sur- 
face of her soil, from the Alleghany to the Pacific, in mighty 
mounds, strange effigies, and Herculean embankments? 

Foreign travellers have not unfi^quently complained that 
America presents nothing like ruins such as are seen in other 
quarters of the globe: no dilapidated waUs, moss-coyered 
turrets, or cnnnbling abbeys. 

But what are moss- clad turrets, or crumbling abbeys, that 
bear on their bosoms the impress of era and nationality, com- 
pared with our everlasting artificial hillSj that have outlived 
history, tradition, and era — the workmanship of hands un- 
known, the alpha of primeval monumental efi'ort — whose 
origin in the absence of historical fact, must necessarily rest in 
conjecture, traditional history, and circumstantial testimony? 

That those mounds or monnmenls interfiperscd o%*er por- 
tions of every continent of the globe^ are the work of h run an 
Lauds, we presume can no longer remain a matter of doubt 
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in any enlightened or well-informed community. Even a 
superficial examination of tlieir form and relative armnge- 
inent, can not fail to impress the mind of tlie observer with 
full conviction of a design in their conetruction ; and, in 
taking an extensive vievsr of the varioua groups, comparisoii 
will prove an equally manifest plurality of design. 

The first and most important query that presents itself to tbe 
mind of the inquirer of the present day^ seems to be, at what 
era, and by whom were the mounds originally constructed I 
In answer to this qnery, aided by the eacred historian, we re- 
mark, that during tbe lifetime of Cain and Abel, in the days 
of Adam, sacrifice was ofiered nnto the Lord ; and the oflFer- 
ing of sacrifice presupposes a place of ofiFering, or an altar on 
which sacrifice may be o fie red. It may scarcely be pre- 
sumed that mechanical knowledge, at so early an era in time, 
could have extended beyond the construction of the earthen 
mound. And, again we read, that as soon as the waters of 
the flood were assuaged, Noah built an altar, upon which to 
oflTer sacrifice unto the Lord. And this being the first work 
of Noah in his advent from the ark, fairly implies the custom 
to be of antediluvian origin, brought with him from beyond 
the flood, and not only sustains the idea of the extreme an- 
tiquity of the earthen mounds, but most rationally accounts for 
their appearance throughout portions of every quarter of the 
globe ; if we admit that, from the family of Noah^ the whole 
earth was repeopled, as recorded by Moses, who declarer 
that, in the days of Pel eg, Noah divided the earth between 
his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet In the examina* 
tion of this geographical division^ we find that all Africa wag 
eet apart to Ham, the temperate zones to Shem, and the frigid 
lones to Japhet; and in all those zones we find, in great va- 
riety of form and arrangement, the earthen mounds* 

We read again, that as recently as in the days of Lot and 
Abraham, in their migrations^ at each place of sojoumingi 
where any circumstance of importance occurred, there they 
built an altan And that altars of earth, by divine authority, 
were built in those days, we learn from the 20th chapter of 
Exodus, 24th to the 30 tb verse inclusive : — 
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'''All altar of earth elialt thou make unto me; and shall 
eaerifice thereon thy bu rat-offering, and tby peace-offering, 
thy iheep and thine oxen. In all places ^here I record my" 
name, I will come unto thee, and I will Wesa thee/' 

Her© WG perceive that the altar of earth was not only rec- 
ognised aa a holy place, but was eIbo used as an abiding 
record. But even in those days we imagine that the reveren- 
tial respect originally cherished for the monnd had ceaaed to 
be general, and their desecration had become common ; for 
in the iSSd chapter of Nurnbem, and 53d verse, we read 
that the descendants of Ham, the cursed of Noah, in the days 
of Moses, were idolatem, that built high places, and worship- 
ped pic hires ; that t lie Israelites were commanded to pluck 
down and destroy. Now it is in those days that we find evi- 
dences of tliedeposite of statuary in the monnds representing 
the gods of India, and itlols of almost ever^' land ; for it is 
most evident that in the expansion of the Israelites, the idola- 
ters who have ever been attached to j and more tenacious of 
their ceremonial rites than Christian b, were reduced to the 
DGcessity of entombing or hiding their gods in Ibe sacred 
mounds, that they migfjt tliere secretly worship them. 

Tlie spirit of Christianity and the love of idolatry, even at 
that early era of history, during the personal intercourse of 
God with man, and from that time to the present day, have 
never ceased towage an unceasing war; and, in the dawn 
of theology, she seeins to have enlisted in her train all the 
trappings of idolatiy — euch as images and pictums- The 
Bun, the moon, and tlio stars, liave all been objects of adora- 
tion from the earliest ages of the world. In the ITth-cha])- 
ter of Deuteronomy, we find Moses imposing the penalty of 
death on those that woiBhipped the sun, the moon, or any of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Fi'om the earliest era in time known to history, sacred or 
profane, there would seem to be something like an innate pre- 
disposition in man to indulge in symbolical woi-ship; and the 
eymhols of every age eavor much of the refined taste or 
eavage passions of those that employ tliem. Tfie brazen ser- 
pent, the golden calf, the heathen statuary, and the painter^a 
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pencil, have, each in their turn, had their admirers and de- 
votees; and, although the subject of American antiqnitiei 
18 everywhere enveloped in mysterj, we Indulge the hope 
that future investigfttion will yet bring to light much matter, 
that will not only be interesting to the present age, but vi- 
tally important to coming generations. For if it is pleasing 
as well as useful to know tlie historj of one*9 country, to feel 
a naing interest, as its beginnings are unfulded, its snfferlnge, 
its wars, its struggles, and its victories, delineated, why not also, 
when tlie story of its antiquities, tliough of a graver and more 
majestic nature, is attempted to he unfolded or rehearsed f 

Traits of ancient nations in the Old World are everywhei-e 
seen in the fragments of dilapidated cities, pyramids of stone, 
and walls of immense length ; but here, in North America, ib 
fbnnd the wreck of empires, whose ending, it would seem, is 
older than the beginning of pyramids, and whose history may 
only be read in the imperishable relics of tumuli, and such 
great records. 

We may be permitted, however, to presume that a literal 
or hieroglyphical record was once used hy the Greeks and 
Romans, more definite than any known to us, that was buried 
in the flames kindled by the Goths and Vandali, who over- 
ran the Roman empire, destroying their accounts of dfscov- 
eries, and history of antiquities, and casting over the regions 
they snhdued, the gloom of barbarons ignorance, congenial 
with the shades of the forest, whence they originated. 

This presumption is predicated on the fact, that mankind 
have, from the earliest eras known in history, continued to 
keep a record of events, either literally, hieroglyph ically, or 
through tradition, in eyery age of the world ; and we advert to 
Greece and Rome, not only because they were the most en- 
ligliLencd nations of their age, but because a national amalga- 
mation, calculated to concentrate the knowledge and science 
of both nations, actually existed, Alexander the Great was 
a Grecian, and flourished about three hundred years before 
Christ The origin of his nation is said to have been Japetua, 
who descended from Japhet, the third son of Noah, Now 
let It be observed that the Macedonian kingdomi of which 
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Alexander was not only the last, but the greateet mouarch^ 
commenced about eight hundred and fourteen yeai-s before 
Christ, which jwaa sixty-one years earlier than the Konians ; 
consequently the annals of this nation must necessaiily have 
ran back to the flood, and may have reached beyond ; but 
revolution after revolution has left the world to discover over 
again many arts and sciences familiarly known to theni ; and 
we are among those that believe, that Korth and South Amer- 
ica were not only known to the Romans and Grecians, but 
were formerly taken possession of, and colonized by them, 
l^or is this opinion founded in mere conjecture j on the con- 
trary, it is sustained by an antiquarian record of literal im- 
port, discovered by a farmer of Monte Yideo, in Brazil, in 
ld§7. In one of his fields he discovered a flat stoi!e, upon 
which J to him, strange and. unknown characters, were en- 
graven ; and beneath this stone he discovered a vault formed 
by masonrj^ in which were deposited two ancient swords, a 
helmet, and shield. This planter caused the flat stone and 
deposite to be removed to Monte Video, where, in spite of 
the ravages of more than two thousand yeara, Greek words 
were easily made out, which, being translated, were as fol- 
lows : — 

^^ During the Dominion of Alexander^ ih& son of Philip f 
King of Macedon^ in the nwty4hird 
Olympiad^ Ptolemaioa.^^ 
On account of the ravages of time it waa impossible to de- 
cipher the rest; but on the handle of one of the eworda was 
the portrait of a man, supposed to represent Alexander him- 
self* On the helmet there was sculptured work, executed 
with the most exquisite skill, representing Achilles dragging 
the corpse of Hector around the walls of Troy, From this 
discovery, it is evident that the soil of Brazil waa foiTnerly 
broken by Ptolemaios, more than a thousand years before the 
discovery by Columbus. But in North America, with which 
we are more familiar, we conceive the evidence of a Roman 
and Grecian population to be equally conclusive* On the 
bank of the river Desperes, in Missouri, was found by an In- 
dian and presented to Governor Ctai^, a genuine Homan 
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coin. A Persian coin wbb also foxind on the bank of tlie 
Ohio river. W© are not, howev^er, of tbe opinion that the Ro* 

mans or Grecians inhahifed, either singly or jointly, at anj 
era, this en tire .continent; but that Asia, Africa, and Enrope, 
Iia^e each contributed to swell the p<jpnlation of the western 
continent at different eras. Some of onr rcaBons for enter- 
taining tliis idea, ariBe otit of tiie great similarity existing be- 
tween the tnmnlons rviins of those several continents. Many 
enclosures, similar to the Horn an cam}>s described by Jo- 
Bephus, may yet be seen in the valley of tlie Mississippi* He 
represents those camps as being funr square by ineaenre, 
adorned vritli towers at equal di^^tances, witli gates or places 
of entrance on every side. At Marietta, in Ohio, may yet be 
Been the remains of one of those camps, witii its elevated 
squares at each corner, more than one hundred feet square, 
and nine feet high ; and varions otlier earth-works, eimilar 
in construction 5 may bo seen north to the lakes, and west to 
the Mississippi, west of which, we donht whether the Ro- 
tnans ever held empire. The same historian also tells us that 
the Danes and Saxons reared their military works in circular 
form. This fact admitted, we have at various points along 
the Ohio and Scioto rivers, the worts of both — sometimes 
isolated, and sometimes in nninn. Notwithstanding the cir- 
cnlar and square enclosures chiefly abound, there are, never- 
theless, many large enclosures tliat are neither roimd nor 
square. This fact would seem to be indicative of a still 
further distinction in nationality, snch as is recognised in the 
earth-work of central Atrtca^ — enclosing villages and cities. 

That those structures have not originated with the present 
Indian tribes, or their ancestors, is abundantly evident, in the 
fact, that they never have used them, either as enclosures or 
places of defence, nor are they recognised as such in their 
traditions. Composed as they are of materials impcHshabla 
m the base upon which they rest, they continually present to 
view, in form, magnitude, and structure, so singular an ap- 
pearance, that they could not possibly fail to attract attention^ 
and elicit inquiry from the most fhoujjhtlesa of human beinp. 
And as it Is well known to all familiar with the North 
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American Indian cbaracter, that tliere are nana in tlie famil j 
of man that retain a more Bacied reverence (or ancient 
nationality, it i3 utterly iinjwssible t!iatihej ever could, under 
such circumstancfiB, have lost sight of their nse and origin, 

Tlie cifciilar works of tlie Danes and Saxons so frequently 
fouTid in England in connection with the Pentagon or DooTn- 
ring of Denmark, stretching in a continuous line from Erowns- 
ville, in Pennsylvania, through Wisconsin, Canada, Green- 
land, and Iceland^ to Sweden direct, we conceive to be strong 
evidence of the migration of the Danes, Eelgmns, or Snxons, 
at some unknown era in time. 

There are other corroborating circumstances that go to 
pa'ove the correctness of this presnmption : first, we find no 
corresponding eartli-works seuth of Pennsylvania; and, sec- 
ond ly, we observe a much greater variety in the i>b_vaical 
formation of the aborigines of the north j than i» seen in the 
fif^me race in the south, 

Tina wo conceive to be indieative of international am alga* 
mation between distinct races, and one quality of that distinc- 
tion carries with it the gen<;^ral outlines of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, while the characteristic form and feature of I lie Asiatic 
Tartar is universally preserved in all the tribes of the suntii, 

Stiould we be suddenly transported into the desert of Libya, 
in Africa, and should we there behold in the dense forest a nms- 
fiire temple, with trace of no hutuan existence within a tlionsiind 
miles of its location, with towering spires bearing a cross, sur- 
rounded by urns ; or, should it even be found among Bavng© 
nations, that were utterly ignorant of its primitive design^ 
what would he our conclueion as to its origin and use ? Wtmld 
we not recognise In sn^jh a structure, the crucifixion of Clirist, 
and attrilnite its origin to the hands of his followei^ and wor- 
abippei^l we certainly should. And why! because the 
cross is the symbolical representation of that crucifixion. Yes ; 
with one accord , without a dissenting voice, we would at- 
tribute the Oingiu of this temple to the Cljristian church. 
Then wlion we find on the shore of the Monongahela, or the 
highland of the Kickapoo, the identical Doom-iing of Den- 
xriArkf why should we hesitate to ascribe its origin to tho aa- 
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cient Dane? If tlie Dane, the Koman, and tbe Peramn, may 
in the earl j« times, have mada their way to Atnerica, is it not 
ration hI to conclude that otiier nations may have done the 
eame! 

Ancient Egypt^ fii'st in science and fa m on a in art, has also 
left her Irnpreeo here. In 1775, Bome vf the first settlers ill 
KiiTitucky, whose cuHosUj was cxeirod hy something remark- 
able in the arrangement of stonea that filled the entrance to a 
cave, removed them, and, on enterrn^, (ii^eov(?red a nnmber 
of mninmlea, jirt^servcd hy the art of embalming in as great a 
state of peifection as wae know^n by the ancient Egyptians, 
eight<?en hundred years before Christ, which was abontthe 
time that the Israelites were in bondage in Egypt, Thfa cn&- 
torn, it wonld seem, is pnrety Egyptian, and was practised in 
tUo earliest age of their national t^xistence. 

A cuetom so peculiarly chamctertstic of that people being 
fimnd here in a state of perfect! tni, not exceeded by the 
itiother-conntjy, most evidently leads to tlie conchision^ tliat a 
cokmy from Egypt, nrsome nation of A fr tea, acquainted with 
the art, at some era ioliabittid that region of country. 

For a trait of national practice ao strong and palpable as is 
tills pecnliar art, shonkl lead the mind without hesitation to 
the belief, that wherever it was practised, its anthors or their 
pnplk existed. And if the Egyptians may indeed be reck- 
oned among the first nations, as liii^tory plainly indicates^ if 
from thcni was derived the art of navigation, and the knowl- 
edge of astronomy fo a great degree, and the nnparalleled in- 
vention of letteiTi, with many otiicr arts nsefnl, and almost 
necessary to the v^ry existence of society, it certainly requires 
no great stretch of imagination to believe the authors of the 
antiqnated works of Kentucky to have been, indeed, tli© work 
of a colony from Egypt 

Bnt the antiquarian record of those regions has Dot left us 
entirely dependent on tide art. The sculptor's chisel, and the 
painter^s pencil^ have also contributed tiieir part to record the 
liistory of American antiquity. 

In a cave or cavern on tlie northern shore of the Ohio 
river, about twenty miles below the janction of the Wabash^ 
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tbe ioterior walk are iTDooth, aBd eovered wilb pamtmgs and 
•ealpture, grouped iti sectiotm and cliist^rai tlial b^p* the eri-^ 
dent imprese of primitive deeign. On tbe Twks of PIghtoni 
in Hfi^achnsettg, Dear the sea, have been diecovered Fhceiii- 
oiao letters^ legibly engraved ; a gtrong evidence of the prea- 
eiied of PlicBniciariff, or their descendants, on this continent, 
' at some unknown time. On the inland of Malta^ in the Med- 
iterranean, we learn, from varioue hietorians, the Phoenicians 
DOC© held dominion, and were in the habit of depositing their 
dead in cares« Kear the junction of the Illinois river with 
the Misfiiseippi, we discovered and entered one of thorn 
Pbcenietan depositortee, containing a maes of dnst reeembling 
tbe decomposition of animal matter, erpial to the remains of 
thousands. And in varions earth- works of the west, we alsa 
tind, in depoaltej the mnrix-ehell — a sea shell-fiah from which 
the ancients procured the famous Tj rian purple dye, used in 
coloring the royal robes of kings. This shell is known to 
have been highly esteemed by the Hindus, and is used by 
tlicir Bramins as the mnaical instrument of their gods. 

Thus in the boeom of the turf-clad mound, in the bidden 
caverns of the earth, in the remains of the soil, in the customs 
of nations buried in time, aided by art and science, by the 
scnlptor'a chisel and painter's pencil, we are enabled to trace, 
amid the gloom of barbarian rule, the ancient existence of the 
Ilorrian, the Grecian^ the Persian, the Egyptian, the Pho?m- 
cian, the Dane, and the Hindoo^ 

This continent, situated as it is, embi'ating almost every 
habitable climate of the globe, with such an immense amonnt 
of fertile soil, susceptible of so dense a population, has been, 
and is de-tined again (o become, the great hive of nations. 
All Europe is pouring forth her swarms, and America ia 
hiving tliom ; tlie towering forest of the north bows down be- 
fore them, while the wide-spread plains of the prairie in the 
west are continuall)* runeiving tliem, but the red man's days 
are nnmljered. And Mhen we contemplate this diversity of 
population, differing ia manners, customs, habits, and re- 
ligion, it no longer remains a matter of wonder that his total 
extinction should be the result- 
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Little less than three centuries ago, North America ivas 
exclosivelj occupied bj the red nmti of the woods. The very 
soil on which we tread and toil, three centuries ago sustained 
its millions of human beings without the aid of axe or plough. 
But whither hnvo they pone! Fortj-two tribes, familiarly 
known in the Idstoij of this countrj^ within one century and 
a half, have become entirely extinct, aryd have scarcely left a 
trac^ of oationftl existence beljind them. Philanthropic 
statesmen may fold their armp, and tell us they are moving 
them west; bnt forty-two tribes bear mournful testimony to 
the fiict, that we are moving them to eternity. Two centuries 
from the date of our independence will leave our most 
remote western frontier withont an Indian-trail, Five centu- 
ries from the date of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
will have extinguished and buried in oblivion the entire 
nationality of unnumbered millions. And if such be the fate 
of nations that have once pogseseed this magnificent conntrjj 
if such utter eitiuction be the manifest destiny of the lordly 
race that have made their homes and their graves on and 
under the soil we now tread upon, certainly the American 
will value researches which have been made with a view to 
perpetuate the memory of nations that Iiave pteceded those 
that are now falling into ruin. 

The author has opened their sepulchres and viewed the al- 
0iost incredible masses of their dust, baa entered their cata- 
combs, and handled their embalmed bodies, has traversed 
their funereal ca%"ee entombing thousands of their dead, and 
BOW offers to the public a portion of the results of liia investi 
gations^ with the earnest hope that his laboi'S have not been 
altogether vain, and that he may at least reap a reward in 
finding attention aroused to tfj© great works of American an- 
tiquity. 




IN Frederic county, in the state of Yirginia, in the spring of 
1812, my attention was arrested by tbe remains of an an- 
cient stone-work tbat Lad previously been partiiilly demol- 
ished by tlie removal of about four Imndred wngon-loads of 
fltoncj used in the construction of a mill dam in the vicinityp 
(See plate 11^ figure 1*) This work was situated on or near 
tbe fltunrnit of a prominent elevation of undulating land tliat 
commanded an extensive view of the lowland, or secoJTkd ter- 
race of the Oppequan creek, wherCj as we judge from the 
many relics that have been found scattered on the Bnrrnce of 
the earth, and laid bare by the share of the plough, there 
once stood a populous Indian village, now represented by the 
infant village of Wadesville, situated about nine miles north- 
east of Wincheeter, 
This stone-work was located about one fourth of a mild 
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6011 th west of tlie Tillogo. It occupied a base of about eevetity 
feetj and previous to tbe first work of demollriori, towered to 
the height of thUty feet. Tfie work wm af circnlnr furtn, 
gradually conti^acting from base to eumtnit, terminating in a 
ibarp Goue, reBemUing in general outline tlie eommun form 
of the tnincaJcd earthen monnd of the west ; tlie exterior 
structure was (inii and compact^ being laid mih care, and 
eonipoeod of stono of various dimensions and natuml form, 
bearini; no tnark of took* The main body or iuteriur portion 
of tliD work from near tbe base, eeetned tuhave been funned of 
stone of variona sizea^ of from fonr to fourteen inches in diame- 
ter, promiscuously thrown together to the summit, mingled 
witli fractured bone, apparently in tbe last stage of decompo- 
eition* 

Ilaving become a resident of the farm on which it gtoo^i 
we frequently visited the premises for t!ie purpose of examio- 
ing its contents and primitive design, until ultiuiatcly we 
came to the conclusion, that it was an Indian cemetery, and 
for several years our reverence for the dead permitted it to 
remain without further desecration, and we visited it only as 
a place of contemplative resort. Finally, however, in con* 
Tersation with an antiquarian friend, Doctor Johnson, he re- 
marked, that he viewed it not as a cemetery in common, need 
for the interment of tbe dead at the time of their death, hnt 
thought that it bafl been formed in the deposite of the bonca 
of the dead gathered together from distant and remote points^ 
and that it bad been a monument of national import. 

JTe furtbor remarked, that his great-grand mother had been 
many years in cBptivify atnong Indians, and became ac- 
lyainted with many of their ancient traditions; among which 
they held one relative to the origin and use of tlie stone 
tnound^ representing it to be of ancient national import., dedi- 
cated to the great, containing only the relice of great kings, 
pnjphcts, and chiefs of signal renowTi, that were gathered to- 
gether periodically, and deposited in strata from time to 
time nntil the monument was full, when a new cemetery was 
commenced. After receiving in detail the foregoing tra- 
ditioni my curioeity became io much excited that reverence 
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faltered, and I recomnienced the work of desecration* The 
work being yet about six feet liigli, I resolved on penetrating 
the centre to th% base ; and, at the cost of niucli labor, removed 
the stone* Opening a Bpace i>f about five feet in diameter, I 
descended, occasionally tioding gome Broall or broken decay- 
ed bones, until finally I came in contact with a flat rock that 
I was unable to remove without additional aid; I, however, 
soon Been red the assistance of some schoolmates, and raised 
the slab, when we discovered a vault of three feet in length, 
two in breadth, and fourteen inches deep ; this vault con- 
tained a considerable quantity of dust, mingled with email 
particles of bone that were brittle and easily broken. 

On examination it was readily ascertained, that this rude 
stone vault was first erected on the surface of the earth, 
and , c o V e red w i th s tt'n e prom i sc uou sly th ro wn a ro u u d an d 
upon it The work remained without further molestation for 
seveml years^ until, fiually, in the construction of a mil road 
fmm Winchester to Harper's Ferry, it was tot^illy demolished, 
the track striking its centre, and an excavation of several feet 
being required, no vestige now remains to mark the spot 
where the dust of ancient heroes lay. 

This vaulted place of deposite so rationally according in 
its contents with the doctor^s tradition, engendered a desire 
for the acqnigition of Indian tradition that thirty -five years 
has failed to entirely satiate, and the author indulges the hope 
tliat before the red-man^s inevitable doom of total extinction 
is con sum mated, many of the mysteries that now becloud the 
antiquarian page, may be rationally made clear. * , 

The stone mounds or cemeteries of North America are evi- 
dently of Indian origin, and wore copied from the more ^- 
clent mound of earth. Abundant evidence of tbat fact is 
had, not only in tradition, but also in the fact that they uni- 
veiisally present themselves as cemeteries, wherever they are 
found, wiiich is mosft evidently not the case with earth-works 
of other and varied turms. But wherever the earthen mound 
IS satisfactorily recognised as a cemetery, it appears in the 
conical form. The entire absence of earth -works in large dis- 
tricts of country where the stone mounds aboundj is evidence 
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of distinct origmalitj, tbat is also furtliGr BD&tained in tlie 
ikct, that the stoDa mound has not yet been known to contain 
in depoelte, anjr article ipdicative of art more refined than 
those cimnnon among savage nations. Nor do thej present 
tlie various modesof depuaite indicated in the mound of earth. 
In the U*tal and partial demolition of many etone cemeteries, 
we have onlj discovered one that retained indications of fire, 

BACRIFICIAL STONE CEMKIEEY, 

About foitr miles west of Winchester, in Virginia, on the 
premises recently in the possession of Doctor Gray, may yet 
be seen tlie relics of the only stone cemetery tijat we have dis- 
covered bearing tlie impress of lire. Th^ greater portion of 
its material having been removed, it now appears in the 
stnictnre of stone fences encl*>sing the land over which it once 
lay prumiscnously strewn, (See plate 11, fig* 2.) 

This cemetery althoiigli of small dimensions C(*mpared with 
many otbeis of similar tbrm, presents features distinct from all 
others that appear east of the Allegany Mountains. Al- 
though similar in exterior form and arrangement, the interior 
cetitral base bears the evident impress of intense heat. 

The primitive base diameter of this work was about twenty- 
five feet J and the peri>endicular altitude eleven. In removing 
the npper portion of this work, we discovered nothing singu- 
lar in tlie arrangement of material, but found many fragmeuts 
of decayed bone as we dL'Scended, until we approached the 
base. About fotu-teen incites above the surface of the primi- 
tive earth, we came in contact with a stratum of small stone, 
mingli^tl with earth and small particles of charcoal, about six 
inclies in depth; on removing this stratum, we discovered 
that it rested on a firm, solid pavement of eandstoue, 
that was regularly arranged and difficult to remove. Tiie 
body of this work wiis furmed of blue limestone. Our in- 
creased curiosity dictated the entire removal of the upper 
mass, and this being done, the pavement presented the inte* 
rior form of a basin, eight feet in diameter, and seven inches 
in depth, cnrbed around with flat stone placed on edge, in- 
clining slightly inward. On removing this pavement, we dia* 
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covered that the stones bom tlie iinpreBfl of fire, and ai we 
ftdvaoced to the centre, iud Seated great heat; some of them 
crumbled iti removing-, and otliers were easily broken. 

Some enppo&e this baslji to have been used in the offering 
of sacfilice, othei*d, that it was designed for a fnrnace to smelt 
metal, and some of onr fionlier Indians, wkh wljom we con- 
versed , represent it to liave been need as a festival oven, in 
wbich animals were roasted whole. This latter seenia the 
most latiunal idea, as the eeremonj of roasting 'the festivul- 
d*^g wliole, is }"et observed hy some tribee who dig a pit and 
iill It with heated rock, the animal being enveloped, and the 
pit covered with earth to retain the steam. The dog-feast 
being a sacred fetist, the oven won Id consequently be hold 
in reverential esteem, and may have been used as the sacred 
repository of the last relics of a migrating nation, or as a 
sacred cemetery by tlieir conquerors, 

Tiiat this spot wiis esteemed sacred, is further attested in the 
appearance of six ancient excavations running in a due west 
line from the cemetery, resembling those now seen west of the 
mountains, traditionally represented, by some of the abori- 
gines, to liave been used in tlie ceremonial preparation of Che 
festival dog. 

That those excavations are of very ancient origin is attested 
in the presence of timber of several centuries' growth finnly 
rooted in the embankments formed in t!ie excavations. 

The super tic ial observer, however, may not he esteemed al- 
togetlter chimerical in fancying that he recngnised mineral 
pits, inaemnch as they do resemble in relative position, the 
excavations that are fnund in the lead regions of the North- 
m^eetern territory, and known to be old Indian lead-diiigings j 
but the more critical observer will readily find manifest 
dissimilarity in form; the excavations termed Old Indian- 
diggings being circular, while these are oblong, preserving 
the form of the Inrlitms' festivalniJven. From ignorance of this 
peculiar distinction, tlje unpractised prospector in pevvly-dis- 
covered mineral regions, frequently bestows much U)\l in vain. 
Thus in view of all tlie cirenmstanees, we can not but rec- 
ognise in Doctor Gray's Indian grave, a sacrificial cenieterjr* 
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STONE CEMETERY. 

In tlio vicinity of tlie upper source of ft small stream called 
the Cow-Pastnre, in Bath county, Virginia, on a pronnnent 
elevation, surrounded on all sides by precipitous declivities, 
we discovered a medium-sized stone-work, having thirty feet 
base diameter, and eight feet in height, of conical form, and 
which remaining unmolested, presented a rare invitation to 
critical research. (See plate H, fig. 3.) It being formed 
of small stone, we commenced the work of demolition at the 
summit, and continued to descend to the depth of about two 
feet; we there came in contact with a thin flat stone about 
two and a half feet square, and three inches thick, b'^iring no 
mark of tools except the rude outline of the form of the deer 
sculptured on the lower suifacc; after carefully removing the 
8to!je above, we raised the slab-rock, and readily perceived 
that 'it was intended as a cap, or covering, to a singularly- 
formed vault, evidently designed for the reception of a hu- 
man body in standing posture. It was about six feet in depth, 
and in form resembled an inverted churn, or firkin, being 
widest at the top; it was constructed of flat stone, rudely ar- 
ranged in circles, without slime or mortar, and presented a 
tolerably smooth interior surfoce. It contained some frag- 
ments of bone mingled with dust, with no other perceivable 
deposite. On further examination we discovered on either 
side of the vault, fragments of bone apparently deposited in 
two stratuma, as represented in cut 3. This work sefems to 
occupy an isolated position, there being no other stone-works 
of ancient origin in the vicinity, and in the examination of 
many stone-works in various portions of the country, wo have 
discovered but one similar in construction. 
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OEltirrEBT OF EAETH AHD 8T0KE8. 

This is a eiugular wcnk, situated in tlie midst of the Alle- 
ghany inouiitain&H, about twelve iiiileji south of the National 
road, leaditig from Cumberland to Wheelings in Tirginia, on 
or near the great Crossingis river, and on the west Bide of the 
Barae* My attention was called to it by J. Smithy an aged 
pioneer, and old hmiter in those regionSj with whom I acci- 
dently entered into controversy, about the existence of 
eartlien mounds in the monntainSj and by whum I was kindly 
piloted to, and aided in tho examination of this one. It pre- 
sents a novel and singular feature in the annals of tmnulua 
record. (See plate II, fig, 4,) 

On approaching the work, it presented to Tiew a regnlarly- 
foruied truncated earthen mound, having a base diameter of 
eighteen feet, and a perpcndicnhir altitude of seven and a 
half, being clad with dwarfish laurel atid other diminntive 
gbruhbery and herbage thinly scattered over the surface. 

X ascended to the summit and comraenced an excava- 
tion in the centre, while the old man, aided by his two sons, 
started a drifl at the base. After penetrating to the depth of 
about fourteen inches, I came in contact with a smooth, fiat 
stone of black slate, of about thirty inches in dtameter, and 
two and a half inches thick. This arrested the attention of 
my companions, and they ascended to aid in disinterring it, 
III removing this stone^ we opened a vault precisely similar 
to that discovered near the Cow-Pasture, containing a skele- 
ton, or parts of a skeleton, much decayed ; the skull, how- 
ever, retained form sufficiently perfect to warrant its identifi- 
cation with the human species, but too mnch decayed for pi-es- 
ervation* Tlic body was evidently interred in an upright po 
eition, but the decayed bone had tmnbled into confusion. I 
proposed pntting tljo cap on the vault, and replacing the 
eartli;' but the old man responded, tliat "it was a d^ — ^d In- 
dian, and he would never sbow them any quarter, dead or 
alive; they mtirdered his mother, crippled his father, and 
had shot at him, but be had bored nineteen holes in their 
bides, and he would now mash that skull, and make it an 
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even score;' and he raised a large etone and Lurled it 
with force to the bottom of the vault, cruBhing the little tna&s 
of bone to dust 

On further exarDination, we discovered that the coat of 
earth that concealed the interior atone cemetery was much 
thicker at the base, presenting a body of fonr feet from, th^ 
enrface to the stone-work ; tliim it is ascertained that the 
stone occupied a base of ten feet, and a perpendicular altitude 
of about eixy that was probably covered when first fanned 
with a stratum of earth of about two feet In depth. This, 
from the wear and wash of time^ would necessarily increase 
the body at the base. At what era, and by what people 
this cemetery was constructed, yet remains to be ascet1;ained ; 
but I imagine it to have been a freak of fancy, indulged by 
aomd eccentric individual of notoriety among the stone-mound 
buildecB* This being the only one of that order of construc- 
tion with which I have come in contact, I am yet unwilling 
to attach to it a national character, independent of the earth 
or stone-mound builders, but leave it as I find it, an amal- 
gamation or union of both. 

And I remark that in the examination of stone-mounds in 
Yirginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana, much 
the greater number present bones generally dispersed throngh- 
out the body of the work. In some, however, system or order 
is apparent in the appearance of bones indicating regular 
strata of deposite one above the other, and about fifteen niilea 
northwest of Lafayette, in Indiana, I find a large number 
of small stone piles adjacent to each other, indicative of single 
depoeite. Thus I have discovered in the progress of exam- 
ination, five yarioua modes of depoeite observed by the stono- 
mound builder. 

And yet I do not believe the deposite of the dead ia 
stone-mounds^ ever was practised in America as a general or 
common mode of burial by the niasses, even of the stone- 
mound builders. The isolation alone forbids the indulgence 
of the opinion, even in regions where they abound most, inde- 
pendant of the fact thai large territories of country are eU' 
tirely destitute of them. 
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liOPEEN ABORIGINAL CKMETERY* 

AMONG theNoctli American ludmns of the pi^eent d^y, va- 
rious modes of depoaitin^ tli« dead are pracHsed; almost 
every tribe iias its pcciiliarity in made of l)\iHa] ; I deslgrij 
liowever, to treat of those only with which I am pej-soiiHlly 
familiar. I would observe, in tliis eounection, that most of 
the tribes that linger along the lines of civilization occa- 
sionally inter the dead in imitation of tlieir white neigh boi^, 
bnt they rarely sink their pits more t!ian eighteen indies 
or two feet deep, and manifest an aversion to deep graves, 
especially mothers in burying their departed infants. 

Along the lines of onr frontier settlements the mother, in 
depositing lier infant, seeks the most secluded spot in some 
narrow vale near a stream of living water, on the second ter- 
race of the stream^ that is not subject to inundation^ where 
gbe imagines the white man will never fix his habitation. 

To such a spot she beai*e her babe, accompanied by a few 
near relatives, and with her own hands removes wliatever 
may chance to occupy the spot of her choice; then, with a 
small hoc or hatchet, scoops out an area PiifBciently capaciona 
to receive the body. She then gathers dry leaves and makes 
a soit couch upon which she places the child, snugly folded 
in a skin or small blanket^ around which the mother and near 
relatives form a circle^ t<» give vent in grief, in singing a 
death dirge, all in sitting pnstur©. Tliey weep freely, beat- 
ing the earth with their hands for the space of about one hour; 
then arise and, all except the mother, retire to gatlver barb or 
BHitable sticks, to farm a covering for the corpse* When 
gathered, she places them around and o\'cr the body in such 
manner or form as her fancy may dictate, then all unite ia 
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eoverlng the pile with leaves and earth to the depth of abutit 
four iDchufi. Tfiey then cut gmall poles and make stakes that 
they drive in the gmiitid in a circle as represented in Fig. 5, 
plate H* They then oljtain a stake from which they remove 
the bark, and make it as white and emooth as possible, about 
five feet long, and drive it in the ground outside of the en- 
el os lire, near the grave. On this fetake they place a white 
flag. Tills flrtg is designed to act as a guard or protection 
against tlje encroachment of carniverans animals, and answei's 
the purpose admirably, fur no ferocious animal will approach 
it; and thus tha body ia protected, and permitted to decay 
immolested on the eurftice ijf tlie earth. 

« Ifthe infant be a male, entitled to hereditary chiefdonij or 
other boiioj'ai hierogI_yphical cliaractera are impressed with 
Tcrnnibou on the guard stake, indicative of that fact; but if 
a ft^male^ the white stake is dispHmed willi, and several white 
flags are appended to the longer stakes that enclose the grave, 
as represented in Fig 5, plate H, In the spring of 1843^ I 
witnessed the funeral ceremonies of a male infant, near a 
small stream called Sly-magill, a trilmtaiy of the Mississippi, 
in Clayt<ui county, Iowa, near a large epHng of pure w^ater, 
that rises within a few poles of the stream on its south side, 
about t\?o miles di^st-ant from tlie river. The child was a 
member of the family of Wnh-cnn De co-ra, principal chief of 
tlie Winnebago nation, and a great number of hieroglyph ical 
cbaractera were impressed upon the stake of protection, indi* 
cative of lineal descent; bnt my endeavttrs to obtain a literal 
rendering, were vain, my acquaintance w^ith their language 
being limited, and most of tfje party being in a state of intox- 
ication. I also witnessed the funeral of a female child in- 
terred with similar ceremonies, ahotit seven miles dista^ntj 
Tiear a small fit ream denpniinated the Blood y-ron. In this 
case til ere w*as no hieroglyph ical stake, but many white raga 
were pendent on the stakes, constituting the enclosui'e repre- 
Ben ted in Plate 11. fig. 6. 

The modeof interment of children that can claim no genen- 
logical descent from chiefJi'm ia similar to that above de* 
scribed, except as to t!ie manner of enclosure, their graves 
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being secured by a pen covered with small poles, and the 
white rag being suspended from a small pole placed at tho 
head or foot of the grave. 

In the funerals of adults, I observed four modes of deposite 
of which figures 7, 8, 9, and 10 are descriptive. Fig. 7 
represents a body placed on the ground at the root of some 
favorite tree, designated by the individual previous to death; 
the body is sustained in a sitting posture by means of bark or 
cords that are drawn around the trunk of the tree, pressing 
the body close to the same, and is guarded by flags until, in 
decomposition, it falls to the earth. The bones are then re- 
moved by the surviving friends, and deposited in piles, with 
those of their nation that have died before them. i 

Fig. 8 presents a view of the body of an Indian suspended 
in his canoe between two trees, where it remains until tho 
canoe decays and tumbles to the earth. His bones are then 
removed as above. Fig. 9 represents a body laid on the 
ground, and enclosed in a pole-pen. 

Fig. 10 represents a body lying on a scaffold formed by 
setting posts or forks in the ground, upon which poles are 
placed. The body, rolled in skins or blanket, is laid thereon 
where it remains until the structure decays, and the bonea 
fall to the earth : they are then heaped together, and decay 
in mass. 
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CHAPTER m. 

eoUTH AMKBIOA.K TUMULT. 

TT A VING preaeuted tbe reader witli a sketch of some of 
-^J- the circumetanceg that prompted ub to an early inveati- 
gatiaa of thia suliject, with the reetilts in reference to the stone 
cemeteries of Korth America, I now proceed to detail the 
incidents that finally led na to the critical examination of 
tumnlL 

Previous to my exploration of the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi j I resolved on visiting South America. On the 3d 
of March, 1826, I secured passage on board the Douglass, 
Captain Fowler^ bound from the city of New York for the 
island of Curajoa, and in twenty-one days we arrived at that 
port, where I again shipped on a small schooner for the 
continent. 

The wind being fair, and the weather fine, we soon came 
in sight of the towering peaks of the majestic mountains 
til at ekirt the coast, and on the morning of the second day, 
found our vessel safely anchored in the harbor of Porto Cabel- 
lo, a strongly-fortified commercial city, inhabited by a motley 
Tuixtiire of nations, varying in color from a pale sallow white, 
to tlie blackness of ebony. After spending a few days in this 
city, I resolved to visit the interior of the country, and for 
that purpose purchased a mule, and engaged an interpreter- 

Aboot the 1st of April, I set out with Antonio, my inter- 
preter, for Yalencia, a small inland town on the plains, dis- 
tant from the sea about twenty-five miles. After proceeding 
a few miles, we began to ascend one of the lofty spurs of the 
AndeSj by a crooked and narrow way, winding around the 
points of frightful precipices; but wo reached the summit in 
Eafety, and found ourselves perched on a pinnacle several 
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tar m t bort Umt^ the laxnij of tlie i 

Seating myself oe tke smunit of m bi^ rock t&si ccptti- 
[ruiTided ao exteniiire rlew of water and laad, I cmst mj 
ejet on tfaa aea, and beheld, witli vmrpng eooodooa aeTeral 
iail thai were hcnnewafd boood. 

Ttimliig to the land, a pfospeet the moat asUiiiie Out I bad 
ever Ir^bdd^ greeted inr ruiom^in view of an utibmkeii cham 
of lofcy tnoun tains <m mj left, cTad tn fhmbbery at»d gvaaSi 
green and ripe, presenting the minborw ehades of green piTed 
up in rolling waves as far as aigbt eoold acan. On jnj rigbt 
lay a vaat plain in gmcefal nndnlatioii on which tlie hoficrni 
aeemed £0 rest, and tn their tnidst the little fresh-water lake 
ofVaienera fimned by gentle zepliyre, presenting a bosom 
that resembled molten silirer bordered with graceful green. 

After enjoying the cool, iBfreshing breeze for about an 
honr, we reanmed onr jonmey, and eoon reached the village 
of Valencia, where I fyand an old echool-mate with whom I 
had preTtotisly spent many days in yontlifnl paetime. He 
welcomed me to his home, and intrwdnced me to hw wife, a 
tidy J little, dark woman — beiresg, however, to a wealthy 
Frenchman who resided in the vicinity* 

Thence, in company with my friend^ Mr. R, Key, and 
others, I proceeded on a visit to the battle-field of Cnrra- 
h(A¥h At that place a vast n amber of htiman bones remain 
in hU^ach on the earthy and pi*esent a melancholy feature in 
the landficape* 

OliBcrvifig in the vicinity a large earthen monnd, mtr at- 
tention was arrested, and we proceeded to examine the strtie- 
ttihs and soon perceived that it resembled in form others that 
1 hail previously noticed in North America. On our retiim 
tn Vidcncia we vi&ited a group of tnmctited mounds, nioi-e 
diminutive in size; biitT on critical examination, we jieiTeived 
a p pa ix'U t o rd e r an d re 1 a t i ve arra n ge m e n t — the en ti re grou p 
occupying a square area of about ten acres, with a momid in 
centre, larger than any otliei* in the group, snr round od by 
rcnliir range of Bmall works. The novelty of the arrange- 
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ment indaced me to enter in my diary a deBcnpti?e note, 
dated, Maj 9th, 1826. On my way^ from Valencia to Ca- 
?acaa^ I observed some Bmall works tliat were partially de- 
Btroyedj and tai-rying at St Philippic wLere we paseed the 
nighty we were intbitned bj a padre that there was a singn- 
lar arrangement of earth-work about thirty miles south of tlie 
lake of Yalencia, and from his description, I was led to 
suppose it a fac-simlle of the works of Circleville, In Obio, 
On my return from Caracas I visited the premises, and 
discovered that while it retained the outline of Circleville 
in Ohio^ the mode of construction was entirely different. (See 
plate AA, BB.) 

The work consisted of two circles (as seen in the plate), the 
interior circle being formed of truncated mounds connected 
by a wall of about tbree feet high, entirely around the circle, 
except at the point of entrance. The truncated works had a 
base of about tbirty feet, with a perpendicular altitude of 
about six, while the base of the wall nowhere exceeded fif- 
teen feet Tliia wall was surround ed by a ditch about twelve 
feet wide, and from two to three in depth, being full or level 
at the entrance of tlie circle* 

In the centre of this circle^ which enclosed an area of about 
three acres, there is a square work of sixty feet base^ and 
three feet in height^ and on this work there is a truncated 
mound of thirty feet base, and six feet in height, giving the 
whole work an altitude of nine feet 

About forty poles distant from the ditch, there is a circular 
range of flat truncated worka surrounding the wholej situated 
equi>di&tant, thirty feet from each other, having an altitude 
of four feet, and a base diameter of sixty. 

About one mile southeast of this circular work, there is a 
work similar in construction, but differing in form, as repre- 
sented in cut A A, Thia work, occupying a square area of 
about thi-ee acren, presents in tlie centre a square earth-work 
of fiOy fuet base, and four altitude, being smooth and flat on 
the summit^ 6urraund|jd by a wall with a twenty-foot ba^e, 
f*»ur feet biwh^ but with no vestige of a ditch within or with- 
out. The wall is surrounded by. truncated works of twenty 
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foet base, and four in height, distant from base to baBe, abotrt 
twenty feet ; these are also flat and smooth on their eummit. 

In travelling many hundred miles in various portions of 
the country, and viewing many works, we discover none 
Btmilar to those above described, nor did we observe any 
elongated works like those which are so common in various 
parts in North America; but the conical or truncated works 
abound in many parts of the conntry. 

Tlie works that most attracted onr attention we found on 
the plains of Appura. Tliey are of pyramidal form and of va- 
rious <5imeneions. Some of them present a smooth and even 
Burtkce, while others, of large dimensions, are formed with 
fitages one above the other from near the base to the enmrnit, 

Tltoee of the largest order generally stand aloof from other 
works and always appear on extensive midnlating plains oc- 
cupying the highest points in the vicinity of their erection, 
(See plate EB,) 

On the plains of Appnra there are several of the larger 
order of those pyramidal works, some of which are several 
hundred paces in base circuit, the general form of which is 
given in plate BB, fig. Q. ITot having at that time in con- 
templation the publication of a work on the subject, we 
regret that we failed to survey with critical accnracy any of 
tfjose stupendous works. The stages are in general arranged 
from eight to twelve feet above each other, presenting a level 
base of from five to seven feet. 

When we take into consideration the simplicity of imple- 
ments used in antiquarian warfare we are ready to conclude 
that this mammoth mound was once the Gibraltar of the 
plains, and nothing of warlike character could exceed the 
grandeur of a battle maintained from the base to the summit 
of thia herculean pyramid. Always located on an undulating 
lise, commanding the highest natural summit in its vicinity, 
it is so admirably adapted to the defence of its occupants, 
that it cfln scarcely be imagined to have been erected for any 
other purpose* 

The visiter, seated on the summit of one of these pyramids, 
looking over a vast and luxuriant plain^ can not fail to see, in 
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fniftgi nation, tlie scenes wliicli have taki^ii place around li!a 
point of visioQ ill fm'iner times. His faTicj tills tbe distance 

with the habitat! ans of a gri*at people ; tbe ti^bJs teem with 
gniziug herds, and all aruiind the hind is rich with cultiva- 
tion and plenty. 

The pleasant scenes of domestic life, the w^atching patn- 
aich, the proud matron, the juntbful lover, the group uf t;lad 
children f aU are before iiun. Anon the scene changes^ and 
he perceives the tide uf battle rolling over the beautiful land- 
ecape, and all its waves centring at his feet. On the lowest 
Btage, the light with lance, and sword, and club, is fierce and 
deadly ; from the second terrace pout's sbo Wei's of arrows, 
Lacked with stones nr^d missiles fruni above, whiJe the feeble 
and the women and children, on safe heights, view the doubt* 
ful battle from tlie summit. Ent the flood of battle slowlj 
rises from terrace to terrace, till the last blow is struck, the 
last arrow leaves the bow, and the remoi'seless waves of war 
sweep a nation from the face of the earth. The bone 4 of ibe 
filaiti are gathered in a pyramid, and the fortress and tbo 
mound constitute the only relic of the extinct tribe* Sucb» 
we have no doubt, was the origin of many of the massive 
heaps of human dust that are ecattered abroad on this con- 
tineut 

Ktrri. — See FronliApiece for » view of pldte B B, figure % on & larger ftcale. 
Tliii plate repreienU tli* auLhor*8 coo(^eptian of the design of this form of moutid. 
8neb structure* are found in greater nuinber«» and of Imrger and mofe imposing 
ipp*>iirrtnee, in Ceptral America, than el*ewhera Thej decrease in ftiiw and 
stimber on 04>m)fig north ward, and are acaruelj known north of the month of 
the Ohio, Constdifritjg the weapons of war most in u»e by the mound-builder^ 
their peculiar habits^ and auch other t^dtimonj as appeari in these page^ the 
plate may be considered a fair view of a battle-eoene on on9 of Ihose mightj 
Jbrtr#i«««. The ai^thor's ooneeptlon was fyllj confirmed bj De-coo-dah. who re- 
peaUNltj informed hini that such was the tradition of the object of thes^ tef> 
raood Ui«uiLd% a» handed do^'n by hh fatUersi 
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CHAPTER IT. 



FIKST TOUE OF THE UPPER MlSalS9lPPL 

HAVING observed many siiigolar works and strange ar- 
rangements of tnninli in Sonth Atnerica^ in li^hich I 

aame miiclj interested, but without coming to any satisfac- 
'tory CQnclnsion reBpecting their use or origin, after my return 
to the United States, I de%*oted much time and attention to 
this Bubject. In the spring of 1829, I located myself in 
the Miami valley, in the state of Ohio. This region, abound- 
ing in tumuli, presents a field of investigation worthy the at- 
tention of the antiquarian and archffiologist The diversity 
of form, complication of an^angementj and amount of labor 
bestowed in the construction of these works, can not fail to 
arrest the attention even of the casual observer ; but my do- 
mestic relations and limited pecuniary resources forbade tho 
prosecution of extensive researches for several yeai^* I 
did not, however, become indifferent to the subject, but con- 
tinued to impmve every opportunity for investigation that 
time and circumstances presented, occasionally visiting the 
valleys of the MuBkingum, Scioto, and Miamia, and carefully 
noting all peculiarities which I observed in form, arrange- 
ment, material, and mode of deposite, in various works. 

Being permanently located in the vicinity of Fort Ancient 
(one of the most stupendous and wonderful works of the Ohio 
valley, and which is described in another portion of this vol- 
ume), my thirst for investigation wag continualy augmented 
by frequent conversations with antiquarian and cnrioua 
travellers who visited the premises, as well as by the ravages 
which the progress of civilization and agriciUtnral improve- 
ments were from time to time making, upon what I was ac- 
enatomed to regard as the sacred tombs of the ancient fatheiB 
of the aborigines. 
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The truncated woika were, by common coueent, recognised 
as cemeteries or Indian graves ] and the enclosed areae^ ae for- 
tifications or militarj ramparts. Tliis being the generally-ac- 
cepted and popular view of the subject, reeearcliea for the 
moat part were conducted with the sole view of procuring evi- 
dence in coufirmatiou of that belief, while the diversity of 
form, relative position, and complex arrangement, either 
wholly escaped the notice of antiquarian observers, or were 
regarded aa matters of comparatively little interest or import- 
ance. 

In 1S37, 18S3, and 1339, business pursuits led me to the im* 
mediate valley of the upper Mississippi, Tliere I soon observed 
that the mound- builders, in tho construction of their works, 
had indulged in innumerable freaks of iancy, wholly unlike 
anything I had hitherto seen in the religious or military 
structures erected by ancient or modern nations. Perceiving 
that those mounds which were most remote from civilization 
retained their primitive fonn in greatest perfection, I re- 
solved to make a tour of exploration in the unfrequented 
wilds of the west ; and, in the spring of 1840, 1 repaired to 
the city of St Louis, whence I embarked on the eteamer 
Illiuoig for Galena, in the early part of April. 

As soon as the son had dispersed the dense mists of the 
river valley, I seated myself on the hurricane deck, the bet- 
ter to observe the scenery on either side. As our boat moved 
rapidly on, I perceived that the extensive plain known as the 
American Bottom was gradually narrowing down, and the 
rugged bills beyond were closing in toward the river bank. 
Soon we passed the mouth of the Missouri, whose turbid 
waters, freighted with sand and mud, hastened to mingle 
their dark etreams with those which flowed from the crj^stal 
fountains of the more northern hills. 

In regular lines^ on either side, were seen the traces of the 
wateiB that in ancient time had washed the rugged bosoms 
of the valley, making clearly evident tho fact that the 
proud waters that now roll in the gulf below, one© gently 
flowed through a vast, broad plain, hundreds of feet above 
their present level. 
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It 18 wortbj of remark, that whererer a solid roek-fiurfuce 
ia to he eeea eit^oding from the water to the higheet &t]mfni^ 
the lines run precbel j parallel with each other ; aod the same 
Dumher of liuea are invariably found in the ssime giren altl- 
inde at all points on the rivefj from St Feler'e down to the 
upper rapide, a diBtance of several hundred miles. 

After passing the moutha of maoy small tribntarieB, we ar- 
rived at the termination of the lower rapids, where we were 
under the neeessity of unloading our cargo, to be transported 
in tow-boats to the head of the eame. There being but two 
feet water iu the channel, and the current strong, it was with 
aome difflcuUy that we encceeded in getting over with oiir 
empty boat^ bnt we did bo in safety; again taking in our 
cargo, proceeded- Meeting a rise in the river^ we passed the 
upper rapids without difficulty, and soon drew near the luiU' 
eral regions. 

Here J Nature apparently fond of varietyi seems to exhibit 
a change of features, for here the towering rocks, with varie- 
gated colors^ present a less regular arrangement, ^^ith here 
and there a huge maee, or mountain pile of sliapeless frag- 
ments, that seem to have been thrown together with a care- 
less hand J or hurled from their deep beds by some volcanic 
emption^ 

Do not tlje ravages of water on the face of these rocks l>ear 
testimony to the existence of matter, in form, thousands of 
years before all human record I And may not the volcanoea 
and earthquakes that are now rending the Eastern hemis- 
phere once have done their work in the West? If so, may 
they not again return? Who knows but this once-beau-. 
tifnl plain was inhabited by civilized and intelligent beings 
that have gradually passed nway by the ravages of warj or 
convulsions of nature? 

This world is, indeed^ a wonderful machine, and its priini- 
tlve constniction incomprehensible ! Man may form his 
globes, and fix their spheres, but the reins of eternal motion 
are held alone by Deity. Man may look back as far as tra- 
dition or history reach, and a fertile imagination may give 
ideal form to chaos, hut the original production of matter 
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l>ida defiance to all bis researches ; bimBelffurnied of matter, 
Le ma J only reason on formed matter with certaintj ; he niay 
Boar aloft on the wings of imagination^ or sink in fajicy to the 
depths below; yet beyond the natnml or artificial vision, 
there must still remain for him one great eternal void which 
Gud alone may fill* 

While thus musing in my hammock, my attention was sud* 
denly arrested by a call tVom the pilot to lower the steatn, 
and I immediately repaired to the Imrricane-deck, and eaw 
that we were closely hedged in by the banks of a natural 
cimaK formed by the back*water of the Mississippi, tracing 
the channel of a small stream called the Fever ri?erj narrow, 
deep, and crooked. 

After advancing abont seven mites, we came in sight of the 
far-famed little city of Galena. Here tJie scene changod» and 
itistead of the noise of the escaping Bteam, my ear was saluted 
with the more agreeable din and sounds of the bustle of busi- 
ness, I soon found myself in the midst of a flourish ing in- 
land city^ situated on the banks of a stream that, one mile 
above, would scarcely float a canoe. It was built in semicir- 
cular form, closely hedged in with rugged bluffs, whose sides 
were here and there literally excavated to make room for 
stiitely mansions. Three semicircular streets, gradually rising 
one alwjve the other, formed the thoronghfai^es of commerce, 

I might have been almost persuaded that I was in the midst 
of Jemsalem on a pentacostal day, for hero were Jews out of 
almost every nation under heaven^ together with natives of 
England f Ireland, France, Spain, and Germany — a truly 
motley mass of various creeds and tongues, yet all bound to- 
gether by a common pecuniary interest, and by commercial 
and social ties. Agricultural pursuits were partially neglected, 
nevertheless, the city is surrounded by a fertile soil that will^ 
in coming time, yield a surplus. 

Having taken a view of this infant city and its vicinity, I 
secured a passage on board the steamer Otter, bound for the 
shot-tower at Helena, on the eastern shore of the Wisconsin 
river (which enters the Mississippi seventy-five miles above 
the junction of Fever river)* In passing up the Mississippi, 
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we touched at Dubuqtie, a flanriBhing village on the western 
ehora, in the territory (now the fitate) of Iowa. This village 

ie situated on a beautiful plain of sotne thousand acres offer- 
tile soil, and bids fair to becorae the centre of commerce for 
an extensive and fertile region at the west» There is proba- 
bly more taste displayed in the arrangement of its mansions, 
shrubbery, and other ornamental appendages, than can at this 
time be seen in any village on the upper Missiaaippi, The 
large piles of lead stacked up on the bank of the river, bear 
ample testimony to the fact that it is surrounded by deep and 
rich mineral-beds. 

Qn leaving Dubuque the current gradually gains strength, 
the river being partially filled with many timbered islands 
that are annually inundated by the northern floods. These 
floods usually occur in June or July, being created by the 
spring rains, and the melting snow of the Rocky moun tains j 
or northern regions* In consequence of these annual inunda- 
tions, logs and snags abound in the river, frequently cljang- 
ing the clmnnel by gathering around them large sand-bars, 
The bluffs continue rugged, and gradually rise as we advance. 

We at length entered the Wisconsin whose crystal current 
flows briskly down, over moving beds of brilliant eand^ with 
a continually changing channel that renders the navigation 
somewhat difficult. We soon, however, arrived at Muscoda^ 
the ancient location of a large Indian village^ but at present 
occupied by a few white families. This village is situated on 
an extensive plain of sandy soilj on the surface of which may 
be seen relics of many an ancient mound, varying. much in 
size and form ; some resembling redoubta, or fortifications, 
others presenting the forma of gigantic men, beasts, birds, and 
I'eptilee, among wliich may be found the eagle, the otter, the 
serpent, the alligator, and others pertaining to the deer, elk, 
and bnflVdo species* The highland in the vicinity of this vil- 
lage abounds with monuments that bear testimony to the an- 
cient exiiitence of an immense population in those regions, 

I remained some days in the examination of those rematnSj 
and then returned oh the Otter to Prairie dii Chien, an old 
French village situated about four miles above the junction 
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of the Wiscansiiij on the e&stem shore of the Mississippi, and 
in the territorj of WiBCoTiBin. It is located on a handsome 

plain containing several tbonsand aeres; the buildings bear 
a somewbat dilapidated appearance, with the exception of a 
few modern structures. The back country is rough and bro- 
ken, abounding in tnmuli of various kinds and shapes. Tlie 
American Fur Ooinpany hav^e a trading poet at this placp, 
and the United States keep up a garrieon for the protection 
of the frontier setliements. The majority of the village popu* 
lation were French and half bred Indians; they were social 
and friendly, and I resolved to tarry a while with them for 
the purpose of making myself better acquainted with the In- 
dian language. There were many Indians encamped on the 
islands in the vicinity, and I visited them frequently, and 
attended several of their feasts ; they were fond of mirth and 
muHic, and indulged mncli in feasting, dancing, &e. 

After becoming acquainted with many of them, I resolved 
to penetrate the country to the west ; and having provided 
myself with a rifle, tomahawk, and blanket, I crossed the 
Mississippi nine miles below the Indian boundary4ine. After 
advancing about seven miles, my vision was greeted with a 
prospect transport ingly beautiful, in the view of a country 
richly intarspereed w^Uh verdant lawns and shady grores* with 
cooling springs and crystal rills, rising and flowing through 
the most luxuriant plains of rich prairie, and which seemed 
to be calling and entreating the industrious cultivator of the 
less fertile «*ast to bestow his labors where they would meet ^ 
more ample reward < 
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AFTEK travelling tlmt beautifol coimtry drained tj the 
channel of Turkej river, I returned to Prairie du Chien, 
and during the Btimmcr months I spent much time in the ex- 
cavation ttnd examination of numerous mounds, and groups 
of nionnda, in the vicinity, I discovered many recent de- 
posites, and several that I lermed primitive. Among the latter 
was au earthen m-n, tliat contained about thirty gallons ; this 
urn was deposited in a large mound near the junction of the 
Wisconsin with the Mississippi. It was in the form of a 
large jar, with a cap or cover, neatly fitted on ; it was full of 
aahea, mixed with small particles of charcoal and burnt 
bonea. This vessel appeared to have been well burned, and 
reaembled the potter'ia ware of the present day, of good qual- 
ity^ except that it appeared to have been formed within a 
bfig, or sack, made of coarse materials ; the impression of the 
threads were apparent on the outside, while the inside re- 
mained perfectly smooth. It had become very tender and 
much decayed by time, so much so, that I was nnaWe to pre- 
serve it whole, I however retained some paiis, or pieces^ 
til at J after being thorougljly dried by fire, became hard and 
firm, (See Fig. 1, Cut W.) 

Being under an engai^emcnt to meet De-coo-dah at St. 
Peter^s, or Lake Pepin, as might best suit my convenience^ 
in the fall, I returned to Galena where I built me a small sail- 
boat^ and, after providing myself with provisional ammnni- 
tion, and a few Indian trinkets, I launched my craft and set 
eail tor St, Peter's. In three days I again arrived at Prairie 
du Ciiien, I tarried there a few days endeavoring to obtain 
a companion, but finding no one that was willing to accom* 
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pfttiy trie in mv contemplated tour* I again set sail and de- 
paittid alone. The river being crooked, and the wind clmnge- 
ab!e, I progiegBcd slowly; but there being manj Indiana on 
t!i€ river fowling and fishing, I generally bad one or two on 
boards during my passage through the Winnebago natioti. I 
proceeded clieeifully nnlil I began to draw near tlie Sioux 
territory, a nation of wborn I knew but Itttle, and of MdioBe 
Ian gn age I was entirely ignorant. 

My spirits were now eoinewhnt ile pressed ; lint, baring fle- 
term i tied to make the tour at all hazards*, and findltig ninny 
groups of Singularly-formed tuionli, I kept on my way, AJW 
penetrating the Sioux coon try some thirty miles, I was much 
rejoiced at iinding, near the river, a neat-looking log-honse, 
ETkd was still more pleased to find within it a generous hearted 
Kentuekian, w^ho insisted that I ehoald partake t>r hie hn6[>i- 
tality during my pleaeure. I consented to r^mahi with liim a 
fe w d ays . 1 1 e b a d %ny bf »at seen re d , an d c on rey e d the co n- 
tents to his house. He being a permanent resident of the for- 
est^ I was agreeably siirprised to find him intelligent, and a 
grtod talker. Ilis beds and furijiture were not exactly such 
as those we generally find in Kuutncky — the former being 
composed of well dressed buffalo skins ; his fable of a slab or 
pnnclieon, dressed from a large cotton- wood tree; his chair's 
rnade of the same material (and in the form of wlmt be said 
Kerituckians generally called stooh). His table was well fur* 
pi>i^hed with Indian butclier-knives; forks not being fsisbionalile 
in that region, he bad dispensed with the use nf ihemp Tlicre 
was plenty of fim^l, fish, venison, honey, bread, and port, and 
be appeared to be hajjpy and contented. 

When I inquired how be happened to locate himself in 
that wild i-egion, he replied, that he vfplun leered as a soldier 
during the Btaek Hawk war, but that, dming bis term of ser- 
vice, he became convinced that the Indiann were an injured 
pe<»ple, and were treated with injustice, and he there ft >re de- 
termined to become acquainted with their true character* 
*^ Dnririf; my teriti of service," said he, *' I had an attack of 
bilions fever at Prairie du Chien^ ivhere T became acquainted 
with a young Chippewa scpiaw, wlio treated me with so much 
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kiodneas during my fiickDess, tbat I grew mucli attached to] 
her. After the war, I sought and found her, and I took her 
to be mjr wife, thinking that I would live with her a while, 
and then return to my friends in Kentucky. We commenced 
ti^apping, at which she was Tory expert, and we were veryj 
ancceesfiiL 

" I eoon became fond of trapping, but still thought that when 
I had made a good raise, I would return to Kentucky. After 
tlia lapse of one year, my wife presented me with a daughter; 
it was a healthy child, and I soon became very fond of it, I J 
however did not yet think of remaining permanently with 
her, and when the child was six months old, I made up mj ^ 
naind to go back to my friends in Kentucky. 

"I sold my fnr to the American Fur Company for four 
hundred dollarsj and furnished my wife with blankets and 
such trinkets as she desired. I bad never intimated to any 
one my intention to retniTi. I took my rifle and put it in 
good order, about the fii"st of June. The morning that I had 
set apart for my departure was a beautiftl one — the sky wag 
clear and bright, the birds in unusual numbers appeared to 
be flocking around our wig Warn, and filled the air with their 
ewxeteet notes * but my mind was full of gloom, and my conn* 
tenance wore a shade of sadness. My wife discovered that I 
was not 80 cheerful as iisnal, and inquired if I was unwell ; I 
forced a smile, and assured her that I was quite well. When 
I started, the baby began to ciy, which was something very 
unusual for it to do, I did not turn back; yet, as I proceeded 
on my way, I fancied that I heard the cbild crying continual- 
ly, and before tlie evening of the third day^I became so much 
distressed that I made up my mind to return. That night I 
slept soundly,^ and in the morn hig when I awoke, I found my- 
self surrounded by the same birds that had sung the song of 
my departure ; now they seemed to vie with each other in 
sounds of melody. I returned to my wigwam, and I never 
thought of leaving wife or child again. 

** Shortly after my return, I removed to Prairie du Chien, 
built a house, and commenced keeping a tavern. I remained 
there three yeai3j and eucceeded well ia business; but I did.j 
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iif^t enjoy as mwch pleasure aa I bad fortoerly enjoyed in the 
fui^eet, I therefore let ray house and returned, I love the 
forest^ and intend ta live and die in it/^ 

After passing ten days with my Kentucky friend (who de- 
sired that I should not use his name in my diary on account 
of his relatives, whom he represented as men of high stand- 
ing in Kentucky), I launched my boat, and set sail for SL 
Peter's* I was accompanied by tlie eon of my host, a boy of 
ten 3^ear8 of age, who spoke the Sioux and English kngnages 
well ; he was a sprightly 3'outli, and of much service to me 
as an interpreter. On onr arrival at St. Peter's, we tarried 
several days to examine the turn til i of the surrounding coun- 
try, but found none in the immediate vicinity. 

There being a party of French traders about to ascend the 
St* Peters river, I resolved to go with them to examine a 
singular group spoken uf by De-coo dab, as being located in 
thcise regions. The traders travelled in canoes propelled by 
polea and paddles. Tiie wind being fair, we hoisted sail and 
were soon ont of sight of tbem. We however etill crowded sail, 
and made about twenty- five miles that day, against a strong 
current. In tlie e\'ening we landed, struck a fire, and pi"e- 
pared our supper, after which the boy sbouldercd big rifle 
and went in pursuit of some deer that we saw feeding near 
the river above ; and, in about an hour, he returned with the 
hams and skin of a fawn. 

Our company not coming np t]jat evening, and the wind 
atill continuing fair, the next morning we again set sail. Tliat 
day, the current xiut being so strong as before, we made about 
thirty five tiiiles, ami discovered tliat we were in the neigh- 
borhood of an Indian village. Wo came to anchor, struck fire, 
and feasted on onr fawn. The next morning, the wind not 
being fair, my boy went to see if be conld find the village ] 
and, nWrnt three hours afterward, be returned with nearly a 
liundred ludiana, old and young; they were friendly', and in- 
vited me to their villRge, the chief leaving his two dangbtera 
to take care of my boat The village was some two miles 
from the river, and was composed of thirty wigwams. 
We were hospitably entertained, and remained there over 
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night III the inoi-ning the chief Bnd some others returned 
witb me to tlie place where we had left the boat. On ap- 
proaching the rh^er, we discovered tliat the hoat Tvae gone ; 
and J on our arrival at tlie spot, we perceived that the French- 
men had camped there over night Tbe old chief appeared 
to be somewhat alarmed, and immediately raided the war- 
whoop ; and in a short time twenty young warriorg were on 
the spot ; but while he was giving directions to them relative 
to the coni^e they should purene, looking down the river, I 
saw an Ir^lian running fnll speed toward us* The chief 
looked and said it was his ^danghter; he then paused in si* 
lence uotii she came up to where we were, and told tis that 
the boat was down the river; adding, that they being \\n- 
willing to remain with the French men j had attempted to cros8 
the river, and seeing no paddles or oars on board, supposed 
the boat was propelled by the helm. After her story was in- 
terpreted to me, all burst ont in a loud langh, except the girl-^ 
ehe appeared to be much displeased that lier misfortune 
should be made the subject of merriment* We, howeverj all 
went down to the boat, and found the other girl sitting in it; 
the wind now blowing fair np stream^ I prevailed on the girls 
to remain on hoard, and then unfurling sail, we returned ; 
the girls now in turn, commenced laughing at those on shore, 
telling them that ihei/ could afford to ridej ** but you are poor 
and compelled to walk.'^ 

After we reached the landing, the old chief informed me 
that in three days they should hold a triumphal war^dance, 
and invited me to attend, I consented to do so. He then 
ordered a family to raise a wigwam, and take charge of my 
boat, and hia order was immediately obeyed. I inquired 
through my interpreter whether there were any mounds in 
that neighborhood. lie told me there were some np the river, 
Bot far distant, and that there 'were many of them, and that 
next day he would show them to me. 

Early the next morning the old chief and about twenty 
othere accompanied me to the spot. I soon discovered the 
title mound of the Black Tortoise (Cut E), and commenced 
taking its dimensions^ aided by my boy. They all appeared 
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astonished at this, looking in eilence at each otber^ in amaze- 
ment; when I diseorered their surprise, I drew from my 
pocket a plat that I had previously drawn from the descrip- 
tion I had received from De-coodah of this group, and its 
correspondence with the gi'onp hefore ns seemed to increase 
their astonishment Tliey viewed it with great interest, and 
one of the chief ^s daughters exclaimed, *' We-m-cun-ne- 
gab,'* which is the name of an old Indian artist of whom I 
Bball treat hereafter- When I rolled np mj draft, the old 
chief inquired if I had heen there before; being answered in 
the negative, he resumed, '^ Where did you see a gronp so 
much like the one before usf 

I then informed him how I had obtained it. When he 
heard the name of De-coo-dah, his eyes brightened, and hia 
eonntenance flashed with joy, I told him, through my inter- 
preter, that De-coo-dah was my friend, and was yet living. 
He then aided me cheerfully in taking the diraenBioiis of tho 
entire group; the next day he conducted me to several treaty 
mounds (Cut O), and one* large battle- burial mound* lie 
seemed to look upon all of them with personal indifference, 
walking over and upon them, as though he regarded not their 
use or contents. 

On the evening of the third day, a company of twenty war- 
riors arrived at their village. They had lately retnnied from 
a scout among the Chippewas, with whom they were at war. 
They bore a trophy, over which they designed that night to 
liold a war-dance ; it was the skin of the entire head of an 
apparently old Chippewa squaw. This scene appeared to be 
an interesting one to them, many Indians^ male and female, 
fantastically painted, coming in at intervals all day from the 
neighboring bands* 

The skin was stuffed with moss and leaves, and was per- 
fectly dry. In the evening they built several fires in a circle 
and formed a ring^ in the centre of which the captor stood ^ 
and hamugued those around, w4th a loud voice and vehement 
gestures, holding in one hand a blood-stnined knife, and in 
the other the trophy* At the close of his harangue (which 
consisted of a repetition of the wrongs or insults imposed 
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tipoii or offered to the uation by the enemy) ; witli a violent 
effort be dashed the trophy to the earth, brandishing his knife 
in the air, and going through the gestures of a ecuffle, or 
fight ; Ije then kicked the trophy to the ring, where it waa 
received and kicked back to the centre, followed by an Indi- 
an from the ring, who after going in tnrn through tlie gestures 
of a dgJit, kicked it hack to the ring again, where it was again 
and again received and retnrnerl until all had kicked it; in 
the meantime war eon gs and dancing were going on around 
the ring, accompanied with the moet vehement gestures by 
each of the captors w!io in tnrn entered tlie ring. When all 
had thus insulted the trophy^ it was seized by the original 
captor, and thrown abont from one to tbe other, amidst the 
most horrible slirieks, and fin ally it was trampled npon nntll 
it was mashed flat; it was then again taken by the captor 
who introdnced a email leather hag of powder among the re- 
maining moss and leaves, and after tlie-y had enrronnded a 
fire by joining hands in a circle, he threw the trophy into the 
fire; they continned dancing nntit the explosion took place, 
and then retired in confusion, amidst tlie most indescrihahle 
whoops, ehrieks, and yells. In the moming I returned to my 
boat, and fonnd everything safe. 

Having fonnd the funeral nionnd that I waa in search of, I 
resolved to go no further at that time. Tbe wind, however, 
blowing up stream, I remained all that day at anchor. In 
the evening was presented by an Indian with a rich treat of 
honey in the comb, for which I gave the donor a few trinkets, * 
The next morning, the wind proving fair, we descended the 
river. We remained one day at St Peter*s, and then at- 
tempted to ascend the Mississippi. We proceeded to the 
fiillg of St. Anthony. I there concluded to leave my boat in 
charge of my boy, and employed three Indians with a canoe 
to ascend further, for the purpose of discovering, if possible, 
the burial group of the six kings. After a diligent search 
of sir days, we succeeded in finding it, (Letter T, Cut S3.) 
I took the dimensions J position ^ exact location, &c., of the 
group^ and returned to my boat; then weighing anchor, we 
floated slowly down the stream, frequently stopping to ex- 
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auiine the adjacent country. This bears in general a rough 
and broken appearanccj and does not appear capabli? of bus- 
tnining^ by agricnltural pnmnits, a dense pf>pylatiun. In de* 
seen ding tl»e river, between the falls and the h^ke, I dis- 
covered many nionndfl on both eides; these were principally 
treaty and battlc-burial mounds* It is worthy of remark that 
at or about the jiinctiun of the Mi«eis&ippi of each of its larger 
tributary streams j from the falls of St Anthony to the Oiiio 
river, there appeal's anciiiiitly to have been a dense popula- 
tion drawn thitlicr^ m is probable, by the advantages such 
points present for fiebinj]^ and huTiting- 

Near the junction of the river St. Croix, on the eastern 
shore of the Mifis>ifisippi, we discovered an apparently unfin- 
ished group of tumuli representing an animal with horns re- 
sembling those of an ox, with uii finished foreleg, as seen in 
Cut L, No. 26, together with a email circular embankment 
that was formed by throwing the Qmih from within; this em- 
bankment measured forty feet in diameter, and was elevated 
four feet above the surface of the surrounding earth w^ithont; 
the earth within being scooped out to the depth of four feet in 
the centre, forming a howl or basin eight feet in depth* The 
third was a long, flat embankment, seen at Fig. 4, Cut Z, No, 
41, elevated to tlie height of six feet at the east end, and pre- 
aenti^g an oval surface twelve feet west, presenting thus far 
the usual finish of a national monumental mound, but gradu- 
ally descending thence to the wcstj bearing at that point an 
elevation of two feet. The nnfinished condition of this group 
serves to explain the method of construction, and, perhaps, 
enables us to account for the unusual solidity and firnmess of 
the earth, which always characterizes the national monun^nt 
mound. It is probable that after the embankment had Ijeen 
faised to the heigfit of several feet, the operatives carrying 
0mall portions of earth, ascended at one end of the mound 
and walked to the other to deposite their load, thereby pack- 
ing and hardening the emih under their feet, during the en- 
tiro process of conslniction. 

We are of the opinion that the Mississippi, from the lake to 
St Peter- fl, was anciently, and for a long time, the boundary 
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line between two warlike nations, from the fact that on either 
fide of the river may be seen large battle-burials. We also 
incline to the belief that the nation on the east side were the 
conquerors, from the additional fact^ that the greatest number 
of treaty-monnds are found on that side of the stream ; and 
from the fi'eqnent appearance of unfinished groups we are led 
to the conclusion that the extinction of a nation was consiun- 
mated In this region. 

At the lake I formed an acquaintance with several half- 
breed Indians, who accompanied me on a visit to some 
mounds in that neighborhood, which bad been previously de- 
ecribed to me. On our arrival at the spotj I found that the 
description had been accuratelj given* 

I passed 8ome ten days in the examination of the lake shore 
and its vicinity, I found several nnfiiiished groups, one of 
which nearly resembled the one which I have already de- 
scribed. It contained the repi-esentation of an animal similar 
to that represented in Cut L (excepting that the hind leg of 
tlie latter is imperfect)* The circular embankment was twen- 
ty-five feet iu diameter, with an elevation of only two feet, 
formed by throwing np the earth from within, there being no 
apparent removal of earth from without. I opened this cir- 
cular embankment in three places, but found no indications 
of any deposita. I then sunk a hale in the centre to the 
depth of five feet Eighteen inches below the surface, I 
passed through a stratum of ashes, of about four inches in 
tbicknees, mingled with small partlclos of charcoal and porous 
earth. Beneath this Btratum, I found nothing but the native 
earth. 

On a high pinnacle overlooking the lake, I discovered an 
unfinished embankment of one Imndred and eighty-four feet 
in length, the east end being thrown up sis feet in height, 
and twelve feet in breadth, regxilarly formed for seventy feet, 
then gradrially sloping to the west, to the heiglit of three feet 
and bread til of seven feet at its westeni termination, with an 
uneven surface. 

I also discovered, on a conspicuons point of a high bluff 
west of the iakej a flat embankment one hundred and thirty 
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^feet eqiiare, with an oval mound on tbe top, Imvtng an eleva- 
tion oJ* fourteen feet, tbe flat embankment being two feet aiid 
a half Ijiglu On sinking a spade in tbe small mound, I dis- 
covered that it was composed of ashes, small particles of 
cbarcoal, and 6and Eimilar to that fouud on tbe lake blnffl 

Hero was something novel, in the progress of mj discos- 
eriee, and I resolved to probe it to tbe fonudation, in the an- 
licipntion of finding some precious relic of antiqnitv. Throw- 
ing off mj leather coat and rolling np my sleeves, I began to 
throw np the sand and ashes with more than Hibernian ardor, 
End very much to the amusement of my Indian friends, who 

I Bat grinning around me, Tbe digging was ea&y, and I made 
rapid progress. On coming to a level with tbe flat embank- 
ment, I dieeo%^ered that it was formed of clay tinlike any in 
the vicinity, around tbe small motmd ; and yet, in sinking, I 
discovered no change in tbe centre. I became yet more ex- 
cited^ but being much fatigued with my labur, I retired to 
tbe shade of a small tree %vhich grew near by to rest myself; 
and, while sitting there, wondering within myself what the an- 
ticipated relic would prove to be, an aged Winnebago eqnaw, 
whom curiosity had drawn to the spot, ascended tbe mound to 
view the excavation. She shook her blanket, and approached 
me; and, perceiving that I was fotigued, she presented to ino 
a bladder filled with whiskey, and desired me to drink, I 
drank sparingly, and returned to my labor. She followed me 
to the pit, and looking into it, she tbtis addressed me*— ^' Ah, 
liow^he-rachko-mon, wah-wonk ; cow-ean shurah ; she-mo-ko- 
mon, Eketch-ab-waw-wonk ;" being interpreted, " Ho, whit© 
man, you are a fool I There is no money there, White man, 
you are a very great fool !" and she went away, amid peals 
of laughter from the surrounding group, I, however, con- 
tinued digging until I struck the surface of the surrounding 
earth, but without discovering any deposite, or any change of 
soil. I then penetrated the snrface-son to the depth of two 
feet; when, finding no change nor indication that the earth 
had been formerly moved, I abandoned my unsatisfactory 
]aboi*s, and returned to my boat. There, to my great jay^ I 
found my old friend and adopted fatherjDe-coo-dah; and tbe 
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fatigues of the day were soon forgotten, in recoiiDtiDg to liiiii 

my adventures. He maTiifested some displeasure at iny mode 
of exaTiiination of tlie mounds, and requested ine not again to 
disturb the aslies of the dead. I took up my spade, and de- 
liberately threw it into tlie lake; and he then Inmiediately 
became cheerful , and we smoked together the pipe of friend- 
fihip. 

He remained with me for a few days, aud I learned that 
he intended to visit a Chijipewa friend. He asked w!iere I 
designed to spend the wiuten I informed him tliat I pro- 
posed to trade with the Winnebagoea, and should locate my- 
self near (he junction vf Root river with the Mississippi : and 
then I invited him to pass the winter with me, lie said that 
be could be of little service to me in trading. I told him that 
it was not his services, but his company that T desired. He 
gave my hand a cordial squeeze, and said,**! will come." 
He then went away, and I set sail for the residence of my 
Kentucky friend, and two days afterward, landed at blB 
honse. 

At\er passing a few days with him, I again set sail for 
Prairie du Chien, at which place I laid in wirjter stores, em- 
ployed a Frenchman as an assistant, and returned to an 
island a little lielow Root riven We procured a yoke of cat- 
tle to aid us in building a cabin; and when our cabin waa 
completed, we opened trade with the Indiana. 



EETITRK OF DE-COO-DAH- 

In three days after we liad opened trade, De-coo-dah ar- 
rived. I was not a little rejoiced at his speedy return ; for^ 
notwithstanding, he had already communicated tome many 
traditions, I had since discovered many groups, respecting 
whicli I had no traditional knowledge, 

De-coo-dah now informed nic that at a very early age he 
received the title of Mocking-liird (in the h-mgnage of liis 
"^^^^refaUiers, De-coo-dalj), in consequence of being able to 

ak fluently five languages ; and, that from his infancy, he 

I been in the habit of migrating from nation to nation; 
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that lie clftimed no litteal kindred with any nation now In ex- 
is tenee, but wai a descendant from the Elk nation, now ex- 
tinct; that tliey were a niixcid nation, clalnivng descent from 
those ancient Americnn!?, the mound-builderB; and tliat their 
traditions were sacredly kept by their prophets, from a family 
of whom he was descended. 

De-coodah wae of low stature, nnnsuallj broad across the 
shoulders and breast, bis complexion sonjewhat darker than 
the Winnebago, with a hirge mouth and fibort chin ; his limbs 
were we]l-proporti<ined, and he jjoesessed nndauuted coinage, 
I fiu*nished him with food and shelter from tlie inclemency 
of two severe winters, and be^ in return^ imparted to nie 
many traditions not held or known by Indians of the jiresent 
ago. He remained several montbs with me before he &poke 
of traditiune, u&ing many stratagems to ascertain whctlier I 
was trustworthy or not. After satisfying himself on tliat 
point, be introduced the subject of traditions, by asking of 
me whether white men held tradition sacred. I told him that 
some white men possessed secrets which tliey did not tell to alL 

He then informed me tbat the ancient Americans had na- 
tional secrets which they held sacred, and that these were 
handed down from generation to generation tli rough the 
prophets, who were thus enabled, throngh their superior 
knowledge, to do many wonderful things. He said iLat it 
was once a nniveiisal custom observed by all tlie nations, to 
consume the bodies of the dead with fire ; hut that, at a cer- 
tain time, in ancient dajs, a great nation from whom his 
fathers descended, assembled to celebrate the obsequies of a 
great and good kiug^ and while they were engaged in burn- 
ing his body, the sun refused to shine, although there was not 
a cloud to be seen ; in consequence of which event the 
prophets passed a decree, that kings should thenccfcirth bo 
memoralized without tire. And then, he added,*' The' mound 
you opened at the lake contained the ashes of thousands.'* 
He said, too, that it was a custom for the friends or relatives 
of the deceased, after the burning of the body, to give a feast; 
and that the custom of feasting at the death of a relative con- 
tinued long after that of burning the body had ceased. 
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He then observed tbat bis ancestors had spciken of an an- 
nual-feast^ that had not been observed within their lifetime ; 
and tbat bis great-grandfather was one hundred and fifteen 
years old, and died when he, De-coo-dab, waa eleven yeara 
of age, ''I am now,'' eaid he, "passing through iny eighty- 
ninth winter. My great-grandfather bad a great reverence 
for nnonnds; and said, lliat a new mound was erected at 
each national festival ; tliat national festivals were frequently 
attended and held in union by several nations; and tbat at 
tlie filnce app<jinted for those union festivals, each nation 
erected a national monument significant of their nunaber and 
dignity." 

I then inquired of Iiim, why those feasts were not held in 
the days of bis inimediate ancestors! He replied, that long 
anterior to the days of bis fathers, a general war had been 
TV aged among the nations, of long continuance and bloody 
character, in consequence of which those feasts were neg- 
lected, until their observance became obsolete. Having 
told me thus much, he shouldered bis rifle and left me alone* 

I immediately committed to writing the substance of our 
conversation; and feeling much interested in the rehearsal of 
these traditions, I determined to draw from bim all the in- 
formation tbat I con Id reBpecting this matter. 

Having previously, in company with Mr, Taylor, of the 
land'Ofliee at Mnscoda, made drawings of some singular em- 
bankments in the vicinity of tbat place, I laid them before 
De-coo-dah, and was not a little astonished at his description of 
f u r m , pos i ti o n , 1 oc a t i on , & c . lb ad al so m at i y otl i e r d rafts , talc e n 
in various places remote from eacli other, whicli I showed to 
him at various times* He generally gave me the traditional 
lustory of each group on presentaticm. Having taken but one 
draft of each similar group, it was truly wonderful to see with 
what ease be could distinguitsb their various arrangements, 
and account for their peculiarities of formj location, and gene- 
mi design. 
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AMALGAMATION MOrND, 



THIS remarks We earth -work is situated on tLe northern 
. high laii J of tlie Wisconsin river, about fifty miles above 
Jte jnncnfjn with the Mississippi- 

It is tradition all J re presented to have been constructed as a 
L national hieroglyphic record, to commemorate an important 
[event in tho history of two ancient nations. These nations, 
lonce great and powerful, had become greatly reduced in 
nutnbei'S and resources by the adverse fortunes of war against 
E common enemy. Being no longer in a condition to main- 
tain separately their national existence, they resolved to unit© 
their forces?, subject to one great head or Sovereign Euler> 
And this earth -work was constructed as the great seal and 
hieroglyphic record of their union and amalgamation. 

It is built on the summit of the highest peak in the vicinity 
of its location, and commands an extensive view of the sur- 
round iug country. It occupies a position which has a eingu- 
lar natural formation ; the highlands, whose general course is 
east and west, make at this point a sharp angle to tho south ; ' 
and, after running about three fourths of a mile in that direc- 
tion, gradually curve to tlie wcst^ preserving a uniform 
width, and giving to the whole the appearance of having 
been ailificially constructed ; presenting a slightly oval sur- 
face of about eight poles in width at the base, and having 
precipitous decHvitieB on either side. 

But notwithstanding the interest which the natural pecn- 
liarities of this place possess for the observer, the remarkable 
memorial which occupies it is far more interesting and im- 
portant, presenting in outline the forms of two gigantic beasts^ 
together with a welb delineated human effigy* 
The figures of animals, thrown up large and full, He in an 
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and a^teea in ita greatat broadtk^ giadaallf becoming nir- 
fov6r asd lower, fioai aa altitada of six feel, imtil it termin* 
aftea at a pdint ia eo&iseeticn with the imM^mrj Sooi of tbe 
beast. We maj bere remaric tbat ibia atngiilar Epeeie»Sf 

eartb-work is frequentlj met witb, in eonaeelioii with other 
works IB Illliioia, Iowa, and Wkeoosut, but w neTer found 
isolated or eottfeljr ihme ; and is, geneiallj, of smaller di- 
meanooi than this. 

On either side of the onion monnd, or central work, there is 
a troncatad moood of eighteen feet in diameter at the base, 
atid siz feet in perpendicular altitade. These monnds bare 
lUt tnnimiu, and bear the marks of fire, in the presence of 
b'lU of charcoal, mingled with earth and afibes^ to the depth 
of about fourteen incbes. 

From tJie bre&si of the animal effigy, another elevated pro- 
jection nins soutli, twentj4wo feet, terminating in a small 
corneal mound twelve feet in diameter at its base. 

Tmmeclmt^ly west of this projection, there is a sudden con- 
traction which gives form to the neck of the figure, and con- 
nects with a flat^ oviil swell, somewhat resembling the form 
tif an egg, from which proceeds a representation of horns, 
with bninchiiig antlei-s, as shown in the diagram. The main 
stem of the fnjut horn is eighteen feet, while the other, which 
**nes backward, is only twelve ; the longest antlers are six 
and the shortest three feet in length. 
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In connection with tliis imftginary bead, U an earth-work 
nmnifig sontb, on© htiiulred and sixty feet, and aboat three 
feet in beight, which we recognise as a human effigy, with a 
base diameter of ten feet across the breaBt, and eight across 
the loine; with one ann eomewbat elevated, and llie other in 
a declined position. Tliis A^ork^ at its soutliern extreudty, is 
attached to another which rnns parallel with the main work, 
oa an east and west line, eighty feet in length, and twenty- 
seven in base breadth, having an altitude of sLx ft^ct; and ferther 
east, in a line with this last-inentioned work, are seven conical 
mounds, the central of which is the largest, having a base di- 
ameter of twenty-seven feet, and a perpendicidar altitude of 
BIX. Tiic mounds on eitbei" side of this central one diminish 
gradually in Bij;e, to the east and west, contracting the base- 
diameter about three feet, and diminishing in height one foot, 
at each remove from the centre, terminating at each end in a 
mound of eighteen feet base, and three high. 

Having thus given a brief description of the supei'ficial 
form and dimensions of this remarkable relic of the ancient 
world, we now proceed to give its traditional, hieroglyph ical 
import, as received from Decoo-dah, an aged son of the for- 
est^ who (as I have before stated), represented himself as a 
descendant IVom, and one of the last remaining relies of the 
ancient Elk nation, now extinct. He represented that nation 
as one of very ancient origin, and as descended from a tribe 
of the moiind-builders which had long before been swept 
away by the tide of war. He oflen interested me in his re^ 
Ijearsal of the traditionary history of their wars and struggles, 
and the causes which led to their final dispersion, ending in 
their total extinction as a nation, at the fall of their last king, 
or absolute sovereign, traditionally known under the name of 
Be-co-ta, the Great, 

Before giving me in detail, the traditional explanation of 
the import of this remarkable earth*work (from a drawing of 
the promises I had previouBlj made), he told me, that when 
this great continent was inhabited only by the wild man, 
game was abnndant, and easily taken ; so that he having 
much leiBore, wrote his history on the ground ; that a knowl- 
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edge of that Li story was preserved by tradition, and perpetu- 
ated by the gradual erection of various groups of hieroglyplil- 
cai earth-woiks, com rneniomtive of national events, titles, dig- 
nity, royal marriages j royal birtlig, valorous aehievemeuts^ 
imtional treaties, tfec. 

*^ This work," said be, '* is more Bingular and eomplicafed 
in its order and form than most othei^ known to tradition, 
being the last hieroglyph ical relic of international sacrifice,'* 
Bnt few locations were to be found stjictly adapted to the 
c< instruction of these works, a law having been nnlversally 
recognised by the niound-buildera, that national sacrifices 
ehould ordy be offered on the liigUest pinnacle of the adjacent 
region ; while another law imposed on all that assisted to 
rear the mound of amalgamation, an obligation to observe, in 
construction of the Lieroglyphical figure, an east and west 
line, the position occupied serving as a general key to the de* 
sign. 

The hieroglTpbieal figure, when tims constructed on an 
east and weet line, was emblematical of the rise or fall of na- 
tions, as prefigured in the rising and setting snn* 

The froiit or head of the figure pointing to the west, was 
recognised as a moinunental seal to tlie departed power and 
setting sun of those who reared the monument ; aiid the earn© 
figure revei-sed, or looking toward the oast, would have typi- 
fied a nation ^a prosperous estate and rising sun. 

Tfie hieroglvphical human figure, being of equal length 
with the combined animal effigies, records their united or 
concentrated power; and, facing the meridian sun, in the po- 
sition of its greatest strength, disclaims the acknowledgment 
of any superior national power on earth. 

Thus tlie ancient monnd-buildcr could read the national 
prosperity and dignity of his ancestoi's, in the position ob- 
served in the construction of their works ; while the body, or 
parts of the body, not only record tlieir nanac, but also per- 
petuate the knowledge of the ancient existence of nations 
long extinct* 

riorns appended to efiigies represent warriors. One horn 
^ being longer than the other, shows one nation to have been 
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tlie stronger of tlie two; and one liom having more prnngs ' 
tlian I lie other, representg one nation as having more ceT(*bra- 

ted eliiefs thnn tlie other, while some prongs, being longer 
than the otljej-e, represent some of the greater and more die- 
tmgnibhed chiefs* The front horn peitaining to the front 
effijjy, in this arrangement, hears record of tlie eupenor 
power of the front or leadhig nation at tlje date of amalgama- 
tion, 

Tlie central work, in which the two hodfes unite, records 
the nnimi or amalgamation of the two nations ; and, not onlj 
this, but at the time I viaited the work, it bore the unmi^- 
tftkeahle record of more than fonr centnries, which had gone 
bj since its constrnction, in tlie presence of a stately oak 
firmly rooted in its bosom, (Tlje tree has since been removed 
and converted into shingles; and, in 1844^ it formed a canopy 
over the drunken revek of Miiscoda.) This oak numbered 
fbur Inindred and twenty-four concentric lines of growth. Its 
wide^spread bouglis gave a worthy shade to tlie proud memo- 
rial of a vanished nation. 

The trnncated works on either side of the nnion mound, 
were sacrificial aVtarg, on which national sacrifice was annu- 
ally offered, and bore record of the union, in sacrificial ser- 
vice ; on these altat^ wei*e offered by fire tire heart of the elk, 
and the heart of the buffalo, the symbols of the two nations 
designed to he represented in this work ; and the fires were 
kept burning until the smoke from both altars nnited in one 
cohimn over the union mound and aacend'ed^ bearing the in* 
cense of sacrifice to the sun, which was in those days the 
primary object of sacrificial adoration. 

That the sun, moon, and stars, were regarded as objects of 
worfiiiip liy tlie mouud -builders, is evident from the fact ttiat 
tumular effigies, representing those luruinaries, are found in 
relative connection, on the high hind of the Kickapo, in Wis- 
consin, and in grou|*s and isolated positions at various other 
points where mouTids abound ; but the strongest corrobora- 
tive testimony is supplied by the fact that to the depth of 
fOm-teen inches beneath the all n vials that now cover those 
altai's, the evident impress of fire is seen in the remaina 
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of burned eartli^ cliarcoal, and asliea; tliongh on the most 
critical examination, in a long eerica of excavations, I 
could discover no such depoaite in any other portion of the 
works. 

The earth of which those sacrificial altars are compoBed dif- 
fers in texture or material from that of the remaining por- 
tion of the work, which ia formed of soil similar to tliat of 
the adjacent region; the altars are fopmed in mingled strata 
of sand, gravel, and yellow clay, with the exception of the 
upper atratrim, which in the altar on the north side, m formed 
of a tough earth resembling pipe-clay, of a light color, min- 
gled with ashes and charcoal; while that on the south is of a 
blue cast, with a similar mixture. 

I will now proceed to a more minute traditional descrip- 
tion of the hiuroglyphieal import of the human figure seen In 
connection with the great effigy. This figure being equal ia 
length to the united lengths of both the animals, represents 
and records the strength of both nations united in one body j 
and having the feet attached to a,nattoual embankment of 
even length with the body to which it is directly attached, 
records the union of nationality as centred in that body, and 
giving name to their future nationality. 

The left arm, pertaining to the buffalo^ in its declension 
and connection with the foot of the elk^ is emblematical of 
the resignation of a former national name ; and, both being 
attached to one national seal» record a voluntary and willing 
itnion; while the uplifted right arm^ pertaining to the elk, 
records bis reserved sovereignty and right to rule* 

The singular earth-work, traditionally denominated the 
mound of extmetiori^ pointing to the buffalo, shows the ox- 
tinetion of his nationality. 

The seven truncated mounds running east from the national 
mound, are traditionally represented to be 7rmt74moni€^ 
memoriah^ recording tire international marriages of seven 
chiefs, which occnrred during the erection of the work. The 
central matrimonial memorial being the largest, and its 1 oca* 
tlon in the midst, commemorates the international marriage 
of a sovereign or chief In higher authority than the others j 
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and fbe three smaller ones, on either side of the large me- 
morial, gradually declining in size as they recede from the 
centre, record the international marriages of three grades of 
chiefs from each nation, in final ratification of the national 
miion. 

The Union being monumentally confirmed, and matrimo- 
nially sealed, the Buffalo became for ever one with the Elk 
nation. 
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cnAPTEK vn. 

JTiTIONAL KONHMENTS. 

rpHE eingular eartlnvork ebown ia the Cut W, Fig, 2, ia 
A located on the liighlund of the Wisconein river, and is 
traditionaUy recognised as a national moiiumenL 

Such memorials of a departed mce possess a peculiar inter- 
est, far the reflecting observer* From the remotest atitiquitj^ 
nations and their riilera have vied with each otlier in their ef- 
forts to erect memorials of themselves which should vrithstand 
the ravages of time, and, bj their colossal proportions, costli- 
neBS, or rar« beauty, impress coming ages with a cotiviction 
of the greatness and power of the biiiidei^. The pyramids of 
Egypt, tlie mif^hty columns of Balbec, the palace walla of 
Yucatan, all tell the same story. But it has not seldom hap- 
pened, in the world's historj^ that the momiment has outlast- 
ed the memory of it^ builder or its tenant, of the nation which 
erected it, or of the event it was designed to commemorate. 
The sculpture or the paintings upon its wall, and tlie hiero- 
glyphics which are supposed to record its history, speak an 
unknown tongue, and only dim tradition can aid us to guess 
their origin and import* It is only within a very recent 
period that the attentive study of the Egyptian antiquities Iiaa 
b^n rewarded by a discovery of the key to tijc hieroglyphic 
writings; and, yet more recently, the sculptured walls of 
buried cities am beginning to reveal secrets lost for ages, and 
to tell of populous nations and mighty sovereigns, whose very 
names had Irecn unknown for centuries* But while the an- 
tiquities of the Old World are deservedly attracting so muelt 
attention from scholars and antiquarians, ought those of our 
own country to bo forgotten or overlooked ? And ought not 
4th- work iBemorials of the mound- builders, presenting 
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(fis we believe) some of the earliest and prinaittve forms of liters- 
glypljic recordSj to receive their due slmre of attentloDj as the 
Bourcee of all wliicb now remains to ua of the history of an 
extinct race ? 

Amalgamation monuments (one of the moBt remarkable of 
which has been described in. the preceding chapter), are 
fonnd in northern Illinois, and more frequently in Wisconsin ; 
presenting in outline the union of beasts^ of birds with heaste^ 
and sometimes of the human fignre witli that of a beast. We 
have already expre^^scd onr btdief that these remarkable com- 
binations had their origin in the union or araalgamatlou 
of natigns, and that thej were designed to preserve the hie- 
tory of such events, 

A careless observer of the amalgamation-monnd which has 
been described, might suppose that tlie designer bad taxed 
his imagination, fur the production of a strange and non- 
descript animal figure; but a closer examination, with the 
aB&istance to be derived from traditional history^ recognises 
in this wonderful figure, the union of the Elk and the Buffalo ; 
and the mjstery is then explained. Such a symbol, at the 
time of its construction, was probably well nnderstpod by 
everyone; but now, except ibr the rngue traditions which 
preserve its history, ita origin and signification would be 
wholly and irrecoverably lost. 

And now, when history presents only a blank, where tb© 
labors of the antiquarian lend to no certain result, and the 
conjectures of the scholar and the man of science are all at 
fault — we must again have recourse to the illiterate savage, 
who by the dim and fast fading light of ancient tradition, de- 
ciphers the hieroglyphics of the national monnmente, as he 
has already done those of the mounds of amalgamation. 

The great body with outstretched arms represents dominion 
over an immense territory. 

The one horn represents the union of warriors ; and, it 
being large and long, shows strength and numerical power. 
The tour prongs show that these warriors were under four 
great chiefs. 

The great human effigy represents their king or sovereign, 
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wlioee body is represented of equal length with the moBH- 
ment, thereby indieating hie tmlimited eway throughottt his 

donjiniona. 

The mounds extending in a direct line from the head of 
tlie king are foor matrimonial memorials, recording the mar- 
riagee of foiir chiefs with members of the rojal family. The 
twe smaller memorials di%*erging east from the first of the 
matrimonial memorials, record legitimate royal offsprings in 
the birth of two male children in the family of that chief; and 
the three small memorials, diverging from the thiixl matri- 
mouial memorial, record the birth of three children, leaving 
the aecond and fourth withoot Issue* 

The body of the king, attached at the loins to the head of 
the animal effigy, prefigures international legitimacy. 

The great length of the arms of the human ligure, not only 
repreients immense territorial dominion, but their eyen eleva- 
tion records the common right of royal honor, independent of 
any anterior national distinction* 

The arm, which in the amalgamation memorial is repre- 
sented as fallen, being raised to a level in the monumental 
memcy^ial, BymbolijEes an equal future national dignity in the 
surviving royal remnant of the Buffalo nation. 

Thus aided by tradition, we read in the hieroglyphical 
monnds of the earth, the dignity and destiny of nations ub- 
known to written history* 

These monuments being several miles distant from each 
other, and both occupying summit heights, would, by the su- 
perficial or careless observer, liardly be recognised as differing 
in form, lii fact^ I was told, previous to visiting them, that 
they were identical in form. But, when carefully gnrveyed 
and drawn elde by side in diagrams which exhibit the ar- 
rangement and exact proportion of their parts, tlie distinction 
ia clearly perceived — the one being a great national memo- 
rial rests, as it were, on nothing, half-buried in extinction; 
while the other, as a great national monument, stands stead- 
fast, on a firm foundation. The one facing the setting sun is 
svmbolieal of departing gran clem', while the other hails his 
J as an omen of increasing glory. 
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I entGrfain the opinion, that if a compflratlvely small por- 
tion of the fanda expended in superficial surveys were appro- 
priated to excavation and the acquisition of Indian traditions, 
from the more secluded eons of the ibre&t whoB© dispositions 
and passions have not yet been sonred by the inroads of civi- 
liEation, that we ehould obtain knowledge that would lead to 
more rational and safeiefactory conclusions than any yet at- 
tained relative to the origin and Bse of American tumuli. 

At present the personal privations essential to the acqnisi- 
tion of traditional knowledge, are too great to be willingly in- 
curred by literary men nnaccnstomed to the hnrdshipsofa 
forest life; and the illiterate pioneer, feeling but little interest 
in the matter, will seldom give it time or attention* Thus an 
interesting histoi-y of the past is being lost to present and fu- 
ture times* 

If we would attain the ninch-dcsired knowledge, we must 
seek for men wliose natural inclinations and antiquarian taste 
impel them to the work, and who are stimulated rather by a 
thirst for the acquisition of knowledge than for gold. 

The extent of my own labors, in the excavation and ex- 
amination of some four hundred earth*works in the north- 
western territory, is^ I am well aware, comparatively small. 
Tet^ in connection with a limited knowledge of ancient his- 
toiy, it enabled me to arrive at the conclusion that a large 
number of the conical mounds in North America were reared 
as sepulchral memorials of illustriotis dead. 

The antiquity of the conical mound, or tumnlns, bears even 
data with the most ancient historical records, as marking the 
spot on which the invincible wamor fell, or aa serving to pro- 
tect his aBbes, and to preserve the memory of his name and 
erploitSk 

Innumerable deposites, resembling decomposed animal 
matter, are found in conical mounds everywhere from the 
Alleghany to tlie Rocky monntains* 

We presume tbat the primitive mound was originally ren- 
dered sacred by the deposite contained within it; and that 
the love of monumental commemoration gradually increased 
with the increase of reverence until, in the fullness of time, 
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turn nil were everywhere regarded with reverential respect^ 
and coDBequently became the eafeguard of eacred places 
which they encircled. 

That the, conical mound was the original object of rever- 
enc6^ ia also attested by tb© fact^ that with in all the circles 
traditionally recognised as sacred, none other than conical 
mounds appear, while many works enclosing largo areas, tra- 
ditionally represent<^d to Imve been designed fur other than 
sacred purposes^ enclose works of varions ibnns- 

Structures sunilar in furm and general arrangement to the 
earth- works of North and Soutli America, are said to have 
been found in various countries of the Old World; and these 
were probably constructed tinder the influence of similar ^u- 
peratitiona, altbough they may have had their origin in widely- 
eepa rated eras. 

8ome modern travellers assnre us, that in the interior of 
Africa, on the river Niger, many large towns are, at this 
time, surrounded by walla of eartlu 

R, Lander, in his travels, speaks of entering a town of 
^eat extent snrrounded by a triple wall of earth nearly twenty 
miles in circuit, and again speaks of entering a town called 
Euos ea, that he represents as being a mere cluster of huts, 
surrounded by an earthen walK 

Tljns a striking resemblnnce is apparent between the walls 
that now enclose small villages in Africa, with the time-worn 
ruins of Fort Ancient, in Oiiio, 

So tliat while, with the gradual extinction of the Indian 
race, the last relics of pagan supersfition are disappearing 
from the face of our prosperous and bappy country, and the 
advancing footsteps of civilization are fsist levelling to the 
earth the walls of ancient cities, the sepulclo'al mounds, and 
the altars of an idolatrous wo re hip, the mound- builder nmy he 
yet permitted, in other and remoter climes, to dwell within 
his tartbcn rain parts, and to pujisno his accustomed labors, aa 
ignorant and as superetilious as those who have gone before 
him. 
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THE extensive group of tumuli and embanlctTienta (seen in 
Cut E), was designed to commemorate the title and dig- 
nity of a great king or potentate ; and ita erection was evi- 
dently a work of great time and labor. 

The central embankment representing in its form tlie body 
of a tortoise, is forty feet in length and twenty-seven in 
breadth, and twelve in perpendicular height. It is composed 
in part, of jcUowclay, which was evidently procured at some 
distant place. The monnda of extinction (north and south of 
the central tortoise), are fnrmed of pure, red earth, covered 
with alluvial soil, and are very perfect in form, each being 
twenty^seven feet in length, and six in greatest height, grad- 
ually narrowing and sinking to a point as seen in the cut 

The mourning mounds, occupying the four corners of the 
group, were each twelve feet in height, and twenty-seven in 
base diameter, composed of soil resembling that of the ad- 
jacent region. 

The points of royal honor on the east and west sides of the 
group, were sixty feet in length, and eight in height, with a 
base diameter of twelve feet; these likewise were composed 
of soil common in the vicinity. 

The prophets' burial-mound s, on either side of the central 
effigy, and between it and the points of royal honor just do- 
Bcribed, w^ore twelve feet long, four high, and six in bread th, 
composed of sand mixed with small bits of mica in the in- 
terior to the depth of two teet, covered with white clay to the 
surface, excepting a thin surface soil. 

The wmr-chiefa' bnriahmemorial, at the south (Fig. 2), was 
twelve feet in height, and twenty -seven in diameter, com- 
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posed of a etratum of sand two feet in depth, covered with a 
mixture of sandy eoil and blue clay; it contained eight dis- 
tinct strata, or depoaitesj in a state of decomposition, of from 
BIX to seven feet long, and from two to two and a half in 
breadth, arranged as bIjowh in the figure. 

The council chiefs' memorial at the north, was of similar 
formation J twtinty4wo feet in diameter, and four in perpen- 
dicular height, coutalning five strata, or depositee, as shown in 
tlie Cat, Fig. 1. 

The thirteen small monndaj on the north and south, and 
adjacent to the chiefs' burial -mounds, record the number of 
chiefs whose bodies ar^ deposited in each* 



FOBT ANCIENT, 

Tliia name has been given to an interesting and remark* 
able earth- work erected upon a prorainetit neck of land on the 
eastern bank of the Little Miami river, about thirty-five miles 
northeast of Cincinnati, It is not only the most extensive and 
magnificent work of its claes in the state of Ohio, but it bears 
the marks of higher antiquity than most othei's. 

The terrace upon which it stands, presents precipitous de- 
clivities on all sides, except toward the north e^t, where a 
neck of land, of about forty poles in breadth, elopes eastward, 
gradually widening as it recedes until lost in the common nn- 
dulation of the surrounding country. From either side of this 
neck, or ridge of land, two deep ravines diverge north and 
Bouth, through which flow two small streams tributaries to 
the Little Miami. That river is separated from tlie higher 
embankment by a narrow terrace, and is about two hundred 
feet below the general level of the fort. (See Cut V.) 

Various conjectures have been advanced as to the origin 
and dcfiigri of this work, all^ however, tending to the same 
conclusion — that it was designed for a military fortification, 
and for purposes of defence* The situation and general ont- 
liue of the embankments, similar to those of modern fortifica- 
tions, would seem to render tiiis view a very probable one, in 
the absence of all authentic history or reliable tradition. But 
when we reflect how few and simple were the implements of 
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ftTicient warfare, we can not easily convmco ours elves that so 
great labor couJd Lave been tlius needlessly expended in the 
constrnction of a work wbich could not have niaferially con- 
tributed to the protection of itsinmatee, or supplied them with 
any additional resources. * 

Any detailed account of this work is regarded as unneces^ 
aary, in view of the many notices of it which have^ from time 
to tiincj been published by visiters whom cunosity, or a lova 
of antiquarian research, have drawn to the place* These 
writars, who have been genernlly govenied by llie judgment 
^ lliOBe who had preceded them, have contented tbemselvefl 
with a hasty and superficifil eurvcy* Tbe be&t and moBt lucid 
description tbat I Lave yet seen, is to be fuimd in Dr, E* 11. 
Da vis's Researches in tbe Vallej of the Mississippi^ made in 
connection with Mr, E. G. Squier, and accepted by the Smith- 
sonian Institution for publication, in 1B47, Vbile I cor- 
dialiy congratulate those gentlemen on the general interest 
manitested in the extensive surveys they have p^rsotially 
made of some of tlie most extensive and complicated earth- 
works in the immediate valley of tlie Setoto river and tribu- 
laries, I can but regret their failure to investigate, pei'sonallyi 
this mammoth among earth-works. And this is the more to 
be regretted in view of the exact accuracy and truth fiUnesa 
manifested by Dr. Davis, in hie eurveye and delineations of 
many intricate and extensive gronps of earth-works, the traces 
of which are rapidly disappearingj and which can only be 
preserved in diagrams. 

In the adoption of Prof. Locke's survey, however, we were 
aecure from error^ for all of the more recent surveys confirm 
its accuracy. Many of the minor details represented in Mr, 
E* G. Sqnire^B plan, have eecaped rny observation in several 
protracted examinations which I have made of the premises. 
Hia plan presents a very pretty picture ; but the traces of 
living water represented as diverging from tlie apertures or 
breaks in tlie embankment, I have failed to discover^ and au- 
tumn frequently finds those which are shown in the appended 
cut, without water, Tiiere are, however, several ravines that 
enter the enclosure^ through which the surface water from 
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heavy rams nnd melting; 6nowa are clisclmrged; and this has, 
to BQjne extent, changed tlie Burface aud deranged the form 
of tlie interior, 

Ttie extreme antiquity of this work is evident in the mag- 
nitude of the embankment sitnated as it 18 on the v^ry brink 
of a precipice where im obstruction is represented to its rapid 
>Year, by the work of rain, and the armnal nphuaving of ti»e 
earth by froet, &c- In view of tliia fact, the almost irjcredible 
iTiftfrnitntle of the ori|^inftl work ie also apparent. Notwith- 
standing Dr. Locke, and others whose opinions *Tre worthy of 
much eonside ration, snppose the earth iised in the cooBtruc- 
tion of the wall to have heen tnken fjom tlie pits within the 
enciosure, we to net dissent from each a conclusion. In a re- 
cent examination of the premises, by boring, we discover at 
points along tltc interior base of the wall, distant twdve feet 
from the same, and where interior excavation h least ap- 
parent, stratified alhivial to the depth of eighteen feet, while 
at the distance of sixty fi-et from the wall, no such stratifica- 
tion is to he tibscrved. The deptli of alln vials at this point, 
evidently foirned by the decomposition of vegetable matter, 
is strong evidence of tlie former existence of a deep ditch 
aronnd tlie interior of the whole work, except where Hie em- 
bankment crosses the peninsnla or ridge of higli land, at 
which point this alluvial formation is found by boring along 
the exterior base of the wall, and to the de[>th of ei*K feet 
within. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that the work en- 
tirely across this peninsnla is not only mnch higher tlnm any 
other portion of tlie strnctnre, but retains a uniformity of fin- 
ish not to be observed to tlie same extent, at any other point 
of the strncture* At all points where the exterior declivity is 
most precipitous, the magnitude of the walls is proportion ably 
less, and at several points does not exceed six feet in perpen- 
dicular altitude, while the line across the peninsula towers to 
Dearly eighteen. The wall on the isthmns connectijig the two 
great compartments, retains a more imiform height tlian any 
other portii>n of the wjork ; the stratification of alluvial does not 
run so deep along this isthmna as at other points, and we pre- 
iume the wall to have origiually been less high than elsewherQ* 
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Additional eviclefice of the existence of a deep interior ditch 
is dmwii from tlje fact tbat where tlie excn vat Ions incntianed 
by Dr* Locke ftud otbere are most apparent, tlie embankment 
bhigljest and most perfect; and tlie additional wasli tVom the 
ame which would reduce the magnittide of tlie wall to that 
^©f U»e other portions %vliich present no superficial indicationB 
of a dttch, would suffice to till tliose apparent excavations to 
the surface level. We, howeveiv incline to tlie opinion that 
tlie niound'bnilders availed themselves of tnany natnral un- 
dulations and irregnlarities presented in the interior of the 
work ; and I infer this from the fact, tliat an even surface is al^ 
most everywhere apparent within their encloBnrea ; and, within 
this enclosnre, where the dranglits of the ravines that enter the 
enclosed area are not apparent, the indication is equally evi- 
dent. In view of all these eircumetnnces, in connection with 
aboriglrml tradition relative to the origin and use of this great 
work, I believe the wall, as originally constructed, to hava 
formed an unbroken cliain on the sunmiit, within which was 
a ditch uf great depth, from which the water was drawn by 
subterranean char^neh issuing at the points indicated in the 
cut at the figures 1, 2, 3, tliat there were but two points of in- 
gress or egress indicated at figures 4 and 5; and that all the 
breaches now observed in the wall, were caused by the uproot- 
ing of timber, or the wear and wash L»f time. Tins conclusion ia 
enstftined Ijy the fact, that on tlie western side of the southern 
conifnirtment, in 1847, there appeared, several feet above the 
general base of the wall^ an opening extending entirely 
through the same. This opening w*as at a point where one of 
those supposed excavations a]i]>eaf, in which a considerable 
quantity of water collects iu the spring season, from melted 
Bnow and ralri^ forming a pond that retains the water until 
midenintncn This pond becomes tenanted by frogs, and 
these attract to the place the miffii:-^at^ whose favorite food 
they coustitnte* These animals burrowing through the wall, 
have opened a passage through wlilch the water of the pond 
finds egress whenever it is raised above its ordinary level by 
heavy mine, or other accidental causes, Tlius the breach is 
rapidly enlarging and will soon deeti-oy a portion of the wall 
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at that point, n^d present another location for a hlochhoum 
as perfect as anj of those which now appear* 

We suppose this ditch to liave remained nnobstnicted for 
a long time after the abandoninent of the work, and an til 
ninch of the snrface of the wall had been gradually removed. 
The fii*8t general obstruction was probably occasioned by the 
uprooting of large trees, whereby large masses of earth were 
deposited in the ditch, and the free passage of water im- 
peded, thus giving rise to the formation of ponds at numer- 
ons points along the wall* These ponds were subject to such 
caaualties as we have already referi'ed to^ and occasioned 
many of the breaches which now appear. Others of these 
breaches have been pmduced by the uprooting of heavy tim- 
ber which formerly grew upon the wall; for it is apparent 
that in many instances the removal of trees now occupying 
the summit of tlio wa!l, would result in eimilar breaches, and 
of equal magnitude with those which now appear. 

The embankment is formed of tough clay, resembling that 
found at the depth of from five to twenty feet beneath the 
surface alluvial of the enclosure and the surrounding country. 
This clay resists saturation to such a degree, that surface 
water is in many localities retained in the spring until taken 
up by evaporation ; it is of an oily texture and so solid and 
compact that the lighter alluvial, formed by tlie decompoai- 
tion of vegetable matter, is annually removed, and the sur- 
face covered with moss, whioli affDcds additional protection 
to the wall, and retains moistm-e sufficient to sustain vegeta- 
tion. The strong resistance afforded in the nature of tlie ma- 
t^erial of which the wall is Composed to the action of the ele- 
ments, partially accounts for its remarkable preservation, as 
compared with other and similar works; for there is no struc- 
ture found in the entire valley of the Oliio, composed of simi- 
lar materials, while many are found enclosing larger areas, 
but which have been almost entirely oblitei'ated by the rava- 
ges of time. This successful resistance of the wall to the ac- 
tion of the elements satisfactorilj accounts for the heavy d©- 
poslte of vegetable mould apparent in the interior ditch. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 



TriERE ie probably no portion of t!ie UnUed Stntee tlmt 
preseiite eo great a divereitj of tuimilus form as tbat 
known 03 the State of Wisconsin, AI though works of much 
greater magnitude frequently appear in Oliio, and the rekgione 
Boath, yet the earthen effigy is of rare occnrrence in the im- 
Tnediate valley of the Mie&issippi soutli of Wisconain and Il- 
linois, and is not often met ^'Ith east of tliose Btates. 

In Indiana, Ohio, and that portion of the states of Penn- 
eylvania and Virginia lying west of the Alleghany mountains, 
various ^ roupa of earth-work appear ; and in some parts of 
this terr*ory eaith- works of colossal proportions, and adjacent 
to each other, abound, especially on tlie leading tributaries of 
the Ohio river, the Mnekingum, Scioto, Great Miami, &c* 

A general similarity in form and manner of construct ioa 
characterizes the whole ; the circle and square being of most 
frequent occurrence where extensive areas are enclosed by 
earthen walls. Heavy works, however, are sometimes seen 
encloBing large areas, that seem to have been formed with 
reference to the position they occupy, aa Fort Ancient, on 
the Miami, and othei^ on some of the tributaries of the Sci- 
oto, &c. 

The conical or truncated earth -work, together witli elonga- 
ted embankments of various dimensions, isolated in position » 
yet similar in form, abound throughout the whole valley of 
the Mississippi, and on most of its leading tribntaries. 

While we recognise -the same forms and figtircs in Wiscon- 
sin, we also discover a much greater variety of material em- 
ployed in the constniction of the work, together with remark- 
able identity in the relative arrangement ; an identity that 
we have rarely discovered east of the state of Illinois, except 
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in tLe lineal ranges diverging from Circlevillej in OLio, of 
wliich we shall treat in another place. 

Many of the earth-works of Wisconsin being thrown up in 
the form of e^gies representing men, birds, beasts, fiehes, and 
reptiles, isolated, connected, and amalgamated, can Dot fall 
to enlist the attention, and challenge the iDveetigatioii of the 
cnrions observer. 

Even the illiterate savage has not been entirely unmindful 
of them ; althongh long and familiar acquaintance has served 
to render him general ly indifferent to them, yet his most an- 
cient traditions make mention of these works; the degree of 
probability whieb some of these traditions possess, entitles 
them, in view of the approaching extinction of the Indian 
race, to consideration, and makes them worthy of record. 

The importance of snch a record becomes more apparent 
when we reflect that the advance of civilization threatens the 
total demolition of many of the most singnlar and interesting 
ancient works of man, unknown to written history ; and, if 
prosperity in the future is best secured by the attentive study 
of the paatj the completion of such record becomes a dtjbt du© 
to posterity, 

MINNESOTA CtKCtTLAB OEMrfKEY, AND 8ACKIFI0IAL MOUNl>* 

In tliat portion of Minnesota which lies south of the St, 
Peter's river, and west, of the Mississippi, we find^ not only 
in the number, but in the magnitude, divci^itj, and compli- 
cated arrangement of the works of the inound-bnilders, evi- 
dences of an ancient population more dense and numerous 
than probably existed north of those streams, 

AlK>nt.twenty-geven miles southwest of the junction of the 
Bine- Earth river with the St. Peter's, on the summit of a 
beautiful natural elevation in the midst of an extensive undu- 
lating prairie, and commanding an exceedingly interesting 
landscape view of many miles in c ire nit, is a large, artificial, 
tmncated mound, apparently designed to give fini&h to a nat- 
nral circular hill, which rises to the height of fifty feet above 
the adjacent undulations, and occupies an area of about six 
acres. 
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Tbis moTind (See Cot G, Fig. 1), is composed of varioua 
etrata of clay, eand, and gravel, evidently procured from a 
distance, at the cost of mncli labor; and it is so slcilfully 
adapted to the general form of the hill, that, were it not for 
the diversity of material, it would be extremely difficult to 
irecognise it as aitifleialj it being covered with an allovial 
Boil» and thickly clad with a liixmnant growth of graaa. 

In sinking a shaft at the enitimit, after removing the allu- 
vial surface^ we camo in contact with a dense stratum of clay, 
bearing the marks of intense heat; thii rcBted on a stratum 
of sand, asliee, and charcoal, of several feet in depth, beneath 
which lay a compact hearth or pavement^ regnlarly fornaed of 
round water-washed stones, that were evidently obtained at 
eome remote place, as none of similar form are found in the 
vicinity* On further examination, I discovered, on removing 
the contents, that this pavement lay in the form of a basin 
eight feet in diameter^ and about two in depth, and rested on 
a stratum of clay which contmned unchanged in texture to 
the det>th of about eight feet ; it there becarae mingled with 
clay resembling that found beneath the common aUuvial of 
the adjacent plain* 

At the base of the hill are twenty truncated mounds, of 
various dimensions, from twenty to thirty *flve feet base, and 
from four to six in perpendicular height, arranged equi-distant 
in an exact circle around the liilL All of the small mounds 
are composed of clay mingled with ashes, which seem to have 
been deposited in small parcels, interspersed throughout the 
body of the work, being most dense and compact near the 
centre. 

After examining, by thoroagh excayation, four of these 
Btnall works, and discovering their identity of material and 
general arrangeraent| I came to the conclusion that all were 
uniform in design. 

Having discovered works exhibiting a similar arrangement 
in Wisconsin J which were traditionally represented by De- 
coo^dah as sacrificial depositories (the central monnd being 
the altar, and the surrounding works formed by depositing 
relics of sacrifice), we discontinued further examination. 
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MmNESOTA SFIDEE, 

Altiongli it Las been urged by Bome early traveller in wliat 
]s now known as the territory of Minnesota, that no artificial 
earth- works were found within its borders, yet a more recent 
and critical survey of the premises, abundantly disproTes such 
a conclusioo. 

All must concede, bowever, that these works are less nnmer- 
ous in Minnesota than in Wisconsin and the territory sontli 
and west of theWiseonein river, yet they maybe occasionally 
seen north and weat of St. Anthony^s falls, on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. 

M6st travellers in their explorations of those northern re- 
gions, have mainly confined their researches to the immediate 
Ticinity of the navigable water- con rses ; most of which an- 
nually inundated the lowlanda adjacent. But when we con- 
sider the fact that the mound-builders in every part of this 
continent jht explored, were singularly careful in the location 
of their works, to place them, almost universally, in sitnationa 
not exposed to inundation, it no longer remains a matter of 
surprise that early travellers in tliose regions failed to discover 
them, 

Willie it is conceded that in explorations beretofore made^ 
the earth'Works found north of the Chippewa river are fow 
and far between, yet their strange fonus and singular illa- 
tive position i*ender them abundantly worthy the attention of 
the antiqimrian. 

Inasmuch as artificial eartb- works are found in each quarter 
of the habitable globe, a careful comparison of relative posi- 
tion and of form, we humbly conceive, may yet lead to con- 
clusions more satisfactory and rational than any yet attained 
relative to their origin. 

In exploring that portion of the territory of Minnesota lying 
west and south of the Mississippi, above the falls of St. 
Anthony, and south of the junction of the Crow- wing river, to 
the junction of the Blue Earth with the St. Peter's rivefj the 
appearance of artificial earth -works is extremely rare ; we dis- 
covered one, howeverj that we suppose to be about sixty miles 
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DOrtli of the janction of the SL Peter's with the Missiesippi, 
which we deem worthy of notice, not so much on account of 
the magnitude of the work, aa its strango aod peculiar con- 
figuration* 

This work (see cot P^ Fig. 4), presented in well-defined out- 
line in a connected duster of embankments^ with a perpen* 
dieular altitude of from two to four fee t^ is located on a promi- 
nent eminence, in the midst of an extensive undulating prairie, 
and occupies an area of about one acre. An observer occupy* 
ifig the summit or centre of the work, at the point of its greater 
elevation^ will readily recognise the outlines and figure of a 
mammoth spider, and as such we class it with animal effigies. 

Having received nothing traditional relative to the use or 
origin of this work, we must leave the reader to exercise his 
own fancy^ with such aesistance as the faithful delineation in 
the drawing will supply* 

TBIANGULiJl WORKS, MIKNESOTA. 

These works, of rare occun^ence in Minnesota, are more 
abundant in Wisconsin, are in general of smaU dimensions. 
They are sometimos seen in the form of solid embankments 
(as shown in cut P, Fig. 3), but more often consist of walls 
enclosing triangular areas^ with sides of from thirty to sixty 
feet. The wall seldom exceeds a perpendicular height of moi e 
than three feet, with a base of from four to six fact, composed 
of earth similar to that of the adjacent country, and destitute 
of any apparent deposite* They are traditionally represented 
by De-coo-dah, to have been used as cemeteries, and to differ 
from the small circular movmds so common in Illinois, only in 
their triangular fonn ; that form being indicative of a distinct 
nationality. The interior of these works {as shown in cut L, 
Figs, 3 and 4), is represented as containing the duet of the 
dead. When the entire area enclosed had been superficially 
occupied, the space between the several bodies bemg filled in 
with caiih, a second tier, or layer of bodies, was commenced 
above those previougly interred, and so on, one layer above 
another, until the interior was filled. The work was then 
levelled on the summit, and a uew wall created. 
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The correctness of this traditioti is al>undantly verified by 
an examitjation of tbese works in tbeir linished and imfinislied 
condition 5 as we now find tbem ; some having but few depositee, 
wLile others are in a more advanced stage of completion. 

EKCIOSED CKHETEET, MmKESOTA. 

Tina singnlar arrangement of earth -work, represented in Cut 
Nj Pig, 7, occurs at or near the junction of a email stream or 
tribntarj of tlie Crow- Wing river, witlim about twenty milea 
of the junction of that river with theMiBSjeeippi, but ie more 
frequently observed on the highlands bordering on the SU 
Croix and Chippewa rivers, in the intermediate space between 
those streams. We have not yet discovered it south of tlie 
Wisconsin river. 

It consists of a conical or truncated monnd, of from tbirty 
to sixty feet in base diameter, and from six to twelve feet in 
perpendicular lieight. The interior of this hiound is compoeed 
of earth that beare the i^n press of fire, mingled with ashes 
and particles of charcoal; the exterii* is alluvia], mingled 
with claj* 

This central mound is snrrounded by an earthen wall, of 
from two to four feet in height, and from six to ten feet base, 
forming a perfect square ; and this is surrounded by a ditchj 
or depression, at the base, of from one to two feet in depth, 
and from four to eight feet wide. From the exterior brink 
of this ditch, radtafe four elongated triangular em bank men tg, 

I varying in dimensions from twentj^ to sixty feet in length, ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the work enclosed, generally 
arranged as represented in the cut; but sometimes in the 
smaller works of this class, the radiating embankments diverge 
from the four corners of the enclosing wall. Similar radiating 
embankments sometimes surround truncated works (see Fig, 
8 in the cut). 
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CIIAPTEK X. 

SACRtnClAL rENTAGON, 

THIS remarkable group, to wliicb we have glveii the name 
of the Sacrificial Pentagon, has probablj elicited more 
uanieroiia conjectures as to its original use than anj otbef 
earth-work yet d recovered in the valley of tbe Mis^sissippi, 

It m eituated on the west highland of the Kictapoo river, 
ill Wisconsin, and about thirty miles northeast of Prairie dti 
Chien ; and consists of a grand or outer circle, enclosing a 
jK*nt«gona1, or five-ang!cd wall, seven tnuicated mounds of 
Yarious dimensionSj and a small inner circle* 

The work is somewhat defaced hy the ravages of time, and 
by the uprooting of ti'ces ; but all its parts tnaj yet be clearly 
traced. It is covered by a dwarfish growth of oaks, with 
e mailer shrubs and under-brush. ' 

Tbe outer circle is more than twelve hundred feet in 
circumference, the wall Iming from three to five feet 
in height, with a general base diameter of from twelve 
to sixteen feet. Tlie successive removals of trees from 
the summit, and other causes have much defaced this wall 
and broken the regularity of ita outline, Tbe pentagon has 
retained a more peifect form, although this, too, has eufi'ered 
much from the wear of time, as its altitude now varies from 
four to six feet in height The small inner circle can be but 
dimly traced, its greatest elevation being about twelve inches, 

Tbe five bastions or small mounds within the pentagon, and 
between it and the small circle, seem to have their original 
form, having an equal altitude with the wait 

Tlie bastion within the entrance of tbe outer circle is some- 
wbat larger than those with in the pentagon, and its form ap- 
pears to be yet perfect. 
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The central mound of about tbirtj-Biz feet in diameter, and 
retaining a smooth finisb, seems to bave 8u£fered but little 
from tbe wear of time. It is nearly flat on the summit, with 
a slight depression at the centre. 

This singular arrangement of earth-work is traditionally 
represented to have been designed for a sacred national altar, 
at which human sacrifice was o£fered ; and this tradition is 
sustained not only by tbe fact that the summit of the central 
mound still retains the traces of fire, in the remains of burned 
clay, charcoal, and ashes, but also by remains of the same de- 
posite found near the surface of five flat mounds adjacent to, 
and south of the main work, tbe deposite being more abun- 
dant in the central mound of the range, than in the other 
four. (These mounds are not shown in the cut.) 

The central mound is represented to have been the most 
holy sacrificial altar known to tradition; and the peculiar 
form of the surrounding works show it to have been of the 
highest order of sacrificial monuments, and dedicated to the 
ofiering of human sacrifice only. 

The head being the only part offered in human sacrifices, 
the peculiar form of the pentagonal work was symbolical. 
The ancient American recognising, in the five angles of the 
work, the five senses — seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and 
smelling; the head, being the recipient of, and fountain 
whence flowed the manifestations of all those senses, was rec- 
ognised as the representative of them all, and. was conse- 
quently set apart as the highest and holiest offering, known 
to the ancient sacrificial service. 

Ti-adition asserts that human sacrifice was offered at this 
altar by the ancient Americans twice a year — to the sun, and 
to the moon. 

The snn, being the great fountain of light and life through 
all creation, was supposed to hold the supreme power of the 
universe, and, as supreme ruler, to be worthy of the highest 
and holiest adoration. 

Without the light of revelation, and looking only to nature 
and its analogies for his views of God, it was hardly possible 
that the ancient American should have entertained the pos- 
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fiibility of intelligent existence T^tliont tbe distmcti^^n of sex, 
Katurally, therefore, the moon was adored as a gaddesa — a 
, snbord inate deity^ and exercising peculiar dominion over the 
destiny of fenialee. She ivas snppoBed to be assisted in her 
governiueBt by a great serpen tj whose form was recognised in 
the circle that somethnee surrounds her orb^ which waa be- 
lieved to have especial charge of refractory spirits. 

Thns the sun, in hia dinrnal conrse, waa supposed to be en- 
. gaged in gathering together the spirits of menj while to the 
moon, an inferior deity, was intrusted tbe care and keeping 
of the weaker and less worthy sex. 

This great altar of sacrifice was regarded as the holy of 
holies, or inner eanctuary ; and no foot save that of a prophet 
might pass within the sacred walls of the pentagon, after its 
completion. Tbe prophets having thus the siipreme control 
of this sanctuary, resided on mounds in the vicinity and im- 
mediately adjacent to the work 

The five small mounds within the pentagon were denom- 
inated oracular mounds; and one being set apai't to each 
prophet, they frequently retired there to receive oracular 
counsels, whichj from the summit of the mound at the en- 
trance to the great circle, they subsequently delivered to the 
people, TIjo five prophets set apart for this service were in 
continual attendance; their wants being admiuiBtered toby 
the people. 

The times of offering sacrlflce were in the spring and fall* 
An oflfering was made to the snn in the spring, aa soon as 
vegetation began to put forth, with much feasting and great joy. 
Then, when first the willow showed its early leaves, the aged 
of the nation assembled without the pentagon, and it was the 
privilege of the oldest male present to offer his liead in sacri- 
fice; or he might unite with the four who were next in age, 
and, with them, cast lots for the privilege, TIjen, the victim^ 
self-appointed, or determined by lut, as ttie case migljt be, re- 
paired to the tent of tho senior prophet, who, aided by his 
four junior associates, painted the face and adorned tlje body 
of the favored victim with a covering of the mistletoe, that 
being the holiest and most rare of evergreens. 
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They then conduct hiin to the oracular mound, at the en* 
trance of tbe great circle. The elder prophet and the Tictim 
ascend its suinmitj and tkcre btand erect nntil the people 
arrange theineelvcB on tie euramit of the walL M*aantime 
the yoimger prophets continue walking around the mound| 
chanting songs of sacrifice. 

The spectatoi's all being orderly arranged^ the senior proph- 
et takes the victim by the hand, and they proceed around 
between the circle and the pentagon, the younger prophets 
following behind. They walk hand in hand in pairs, chaat- 
ing the dirge of sacrifice. 

The people on the wall continne to Btrew evergreens at its 
inner base within the circle, that the victim may walk thereonj 
until the procession has passed five times aronnd the pentagon. 

On their arrival at the oracular mound, at the termination 
of the fifth circuit, the younger prophets arrange themselves 
around its base. I 

While the senior prophet and the victim ascend to the 
summit, both standing erect, the prophet draws forth the knii^ 
of Bacrifice. This is a signal for universal silence. 

He presents the knife to the victim, who kisses it, and 
returning it to the prophet, kisses the hand that receives it. 

The prophet then points the knife at the sun, while the 
Tictim voluntarily prostrates himself on the summit of the 
mound, with his face upward, gazing at the great god of day. 

The younger propheta each seize a hand or a foot, holding 
the victim close to the grouod. The great circle of spectators 
who line the outer wall, in perfect silence wait the consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice. 

The prophet then severs the head from the body, and con- 
veys it bleeding to the altar, when a universal shout arisea 
from all present. 

There placing it in the same position as before, facing the 
ioo, he descends to the inner circle, wiiere he continues walk- 
ing around the altar until the younger prophets arrange the 
fuel upon and about the sacrifice. They then scat themselves 
at the base of the altar, and the senior prophet, ascending to 
the sacrifice, points his blood-stained knife at the 8nn, and 
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the retixm of the younger prophets, who go to his tent, 
to bring eftcU a brand of fire from the holy hearth. 

With these he kindles the fuel, and again retires to tlie inner 
circle, where he continnes walking ahout the altar, ^hile the 
other prophets feed the flame nntil the sacrifice is consnmed, 
While the firea are burning, all those in attendance on the 
ianamit of the outer circle, occasional] j pointing with one liand 
at the fiun, and with the other to the altar, solicit their god to 
receive the sacrifice, and to bestow his blessings n^wn tlie 
cation* 

These ceremonies continue until sunset, then nil retire^ 
Early on the monilng of the next day, all resume their posi- 
tion on the circle and about the altar, to salute the rising san. 
If the sky is clear, and the sun rises bright, tlje fire is again 
lighted, and bonntif[illy fttd with fuel for several hours ; it is 
then suffered to burn without further supply, nntil the sun 
reaches the meridian, wfjen the prophets, having gathered 
together the evergreens that were strewed at the base of the 
circle, place them on the fire, tlmt their smoke may ascend to 
the sun as a national incense. After these have been con- 
sumed, the senior prophet uncovers the body of the victim, 
places the mistletoe on the coak, that the smoke of this, too, 
may ascend as a sweet savor, and disseminate the principles 
of life, that all may inhale and live. 

The younger prophets then cany brands of the holy fire to 
their tents, and return each to convey a live coal to the tent 
of the senior prophet, whose hearth alone must supply tlje fire 
to kindle a sacrificial blaze meet for that holy altar; a hearth 
whose fire is always fed, and never suffered to be extinguished. 
K the sun rose clear, a portion of the sacrificial ashes was 
lelivei'ed, with the body of the victim, to the friends or rela- 

"tiiree, for monumental commemoration ; a part being reserved 
for deposits by the prophet in the oracular mound e, to secure 
intercourse with the dead. But if the sun, at its rising, was 

I obscured by clouds that were considered ominous of some 
Rational calamity, or as indicating the disapprobation of the 
»un, or his refusal to accept the sacrifice, then the ashes were 
retained on the altar, that the suu might daily look upon them, 
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and ihuB lie propitiated ; and the body was delivered over with 
wailing. If the eon remained obscured for five suceesaivo 
days, a second gacriflce was offered. 

During tliese ceremonies, an unbroken fast was Btrictly ob- 
Berved by all who were in attendancej and in the event of a 
second offerings tlie nation was I'equired to fast for five days. 

In ftuhiinn, immediately after the firet blighting frost, the 
Bafne cereiaonies were ol^erved* 

But now, the victim being a female, the selection was seldom 
made by lot, for their love of monumental commetnoratlon 
was 6o great, and this being the only means through which 
they could obtain it, that the privilege was considered too 
precious to be placed at the risk of chance- 
Tins eacriticej being dedicated to the moon, was always 
offoved at the full moon ; and if at that time of offerings the 
moon was surrounded by aserpentj or circle, two victims were 
oftcred at the same time. 

After all the ceremonies of sacrifice were observed, the 

fast was succeeded by a sumptnous feast at the Featival Cir- 
cU. (Cut G.) 

Tliia circle is formed by five crescent-shaped earth-works, 
BuiTOunding a central work of circular form, with a smooth 
level surface, surrounded by radiating triangular projections. 
Ttiese projections are regularly arransred equi*dmtant from 
each other, with spaces between of suflScient width to admit 
of convenient ascent. 

In a work of tins description, seen on the low lands of the 
Kickapoo, the central work, designed to represent the sun, 
has a base diameter of about sixty feet, with a perpendicular 
altitude of about three. It is traditionally repi-esented to 
have been occupied only in sacrificial festivities consequent 
upon the offering of human sacrifices. 

The five crescents, or lunar circle, also present a flat enr- 
face, with an elevation of abont two feet. 

Immediately after the prop iti mis off'ering of human sacri- 
fice, the people assembled at this place to indulge in festivf- 
' \t were celebrated with singing and dancings In the 
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feetlvftl dance, the males occupied the central mound j or smij 
and ttie females the crescents, or lunar circle, 

I have discovered but five of these festival circles j and 
but two pGtitagona ; and havo nut found in any of thiim any 
deposite wliatever, except that found at the pentagon, in the 
remains of burned clay, mica, charcoal, and ashes* ^ 

Tradition declares tbat the fire used at she pentagon in sac- 
rificial service waa received from the eun by the most holy 
prophet, on the enmmlt of the altars. Does not this assist ub 
in finding an explanation of what has hitherto given rise to 
much speculation and conjecture, namely, the frequent oc- 
currence of mica deposited in tnmnli, at places remote from 
any natural locality of that substance? The tnmuli in which 
we have discovered these deposites, are those which tra- 
dition has ifKlicatod as the burial-mounds of prophets. Now 
we know, that from llie earliest ages, and under every form 
of idolatr}', the pretended miracle of calling fire from heaven 
to consutiie the offering npon the altar of sacrifice, has been 
a favorite device with whicli to impose npon the credulity 
and superstition of an ignorant people. Especially has thia 
been true of tliose nations who have regarded the sun as the 
supreme object of idolatrous worship. Zoroaster taught hia 
followers that the sacred fire w^hich he intrasted to their 
care, had been brought direct from heaven; and the altar of 
tb e m od e ni fi ve- wors 1 1 i pp e r must h u rn w i th n o fl a m e 1 e ss p u ra 
than that which the rays of the sun itself serve to kindle. 
Tradition informs us, aa we have before stated ^ that this de- 
vice was not unknown to^the pro]"liets of tlie ancient Ameri- 
cana* It seems not improbable that mica was made nse of 
by them, for the concentration of the san^s raysj in effecting 
this apparent miracle, of kindling the sacred fire; and that 
consequently it became to be regarded as itself sacred, and 
to be set apart for the exclusive use of the prophets* * 

There are many circular encloenrcs (without a pentagonal 
enclosure, liowever), larger, smaller, and of nearly the same 
dfmenBions as this; but in none of them do we find any 
airailar central depoeite* Tbia seems, at least, to indicate 

r 
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some pecnJiar and marked dedigD in tbe constmctlon of tliU 
Binguljir work* 

Circleville, in Oliio^ enclosed within a double wall, has a 
central work of eiuiilar form to that enclosed by the penta- 
gon ; yet bo traces of ashes, charcoal, or earth, bearing niarka 
of fire, were discovered there. This work, however, con- 
tained BOHie rare specimens of inicn. Fort Ancient, and 
many other encloBurea in tbe Scioto valley, are entirely with- 
out mica. 



CIROLEVILLE, IK OHIO* 

While there are mnnj opibankments of great extent, vary- 
ing in fonn and relative connection, which tradition rec* 
ognisea ns the enclose urei of ancient cities^ and places of 
refuge, the works at Circleville traditionally denominated the 
Temple of Peace^ and those wljich enclose 'the pentagon, just 
described, are the only ones wMiicb are regarded as excla- 
fiively sacred, (See Cnt L, fig. 2.) 

On presenting to De coo dah a drawing wliich I had pre- 
viously taken of the earth- work of Circle vi lie, his eyes beamed 
with deltght, and he exckimed, '* Sci-o-tee !" But when I 
informed liitn tfmt a populous village now stood within tho 
walls of tho anuiLMit enclosure, Ms frame trembled with emo- 
tionj and \m visage grew dark with anger, I observed hia 
excited state, and sought to change tho subject Bnt my ef- 
forts were in vain, for memories of that ancient work seemed 
to engross all Ins tli oughts, lie soon, however, became mora 
composed, and again repeated, as if to himself, "Sci-o-tee!" 
Soon he inquired whether tliose sacred works remained un- 
injured! I hesitated for a moment^ before replying. IIo 
raised his voice to a Itaider tone, and with an apparently un- 
conscious fru>vemeut of his hand toward tho handle of liis 
knife^ he asked, *' Do the bones of my fathei'S rest in peace?" 

My re Illy in the affirmative apparently re- assured Idm ; he 
regained his cornposui-e, and soon began to reheame to ma 
the tradiricnal liistory of tlie place, 

Kotwilhstandiug Iris advanced age, for De-coo-dah had 
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then mimbered more tlmn foui'seore und ten years, liia recoU 
lections were vivid and dear, and I was aetofiislied at the 

ace \i racy o f h i s d e sc r i pt i on of for m an d arraii ge m e n t, 

*'SeveJ)tj-8ix M'niter&/' said lie, '4iave passed away eince 
lost I visited that placej where the bones of inj fathers lie; 
and well do I renienil>er tliat tliB oldest of onr tribe often 
boasted tliat the blood of man or beast bad never stained the 
earth within that circle* 

'*Tiic great S]jirit rested on tlje central monnd, and thence 
gave oracles to the prophets at the appearance of each new 
moon. 

*' Once a year the neighboring nations met together to sing 
eongg about the sacred ciicle and to receive, th rough the 
prophet, the bleasings of tbtiir fntliei'S* 

*'So great a sacred temple is not often seen; hut this was 
erected by the union of four nations that lived for raany 
years at peace with each oilier, and met annually in festive 
union. Til is circle occupied ihe geographical centre of the 
territory belonging to tlieee four great nations, and lineal 
ranges of artificial mounds diverging from this common cen- 
tre, marked the bounds between them. Each notion, at the 
annual visit, occupied its own soil, except only the great 
chiefs. To these was assigned a position soutli of the circle, 
on an en*inence commanding a full view of the whole work; 
and tlie four oldest chiefu of the several nations occupied one 
tent, of a scinicircular form, north of the circle. This tent 
waa open to the vlslla of all who had occasion to communi- 
cate with tiie chiefs. In it all national business pertaining to 
the general welfare of the people waa adjusted, royal interna^ 
tional nuptials ratified j and titles of honor conferred- 

There were five matrimonial mounds appended to this 
eacred work, located within the enclosures, four within tho 
festival square, one of which was dedicated to the matrimo- 
nial service of each nation ; and one, at tiie entrance to and 
within tlic sacred circle, to the matrimonial service of proph- 
eta. (See Cu( L.) 

At this temple Uie order of circular matrimonial celebra* 
tion was fiiBt instituted, it having been the custom in more 
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ancient times, for pat'^nts to bestow tlieir dangljters without 
tlieir eoiiseut. The prfipliets perceiving that unwilling matri- 
monial union cnp^ender^jd stfite, instihited this ceremonj^ that 
females mi^ht have powet' to escape unwilling tlimlJom, 
without infringing on the right of the parent to bestow hi« 
chiki, it being easier to establish new customs than to abro- 
gate old (ines. 

The ceremonial consisted in running the ring or circular 
trail around the matrimonial mounds that were slightlj ele- 
rated, and made level and smooth. 

During the annual feasts, the resident prophet occupied the 
torn m it of tlie prophets^ matrimonial altar, from day-dawn to 
Bunnse, and from sunset until the close of twilight, and at 
these times, those wishing to unit© in matrimony might ap- 
pear at the matrimonial altar^ dedicated to the nation of 
which tliey were members. On the appearance of a male 
at the base of the altar, (he prophet repaired to and ascend- 
ed it. 

If a female then appeared at any other altnr, the ceremony 
was international ; but, if not, it was national. In the latter 
case, after questioning tlie individual about his matritnonial 
engagement, his family, name, &c,, he was commanded to 
Bing a nuptial song. This waa the signal for the approach 
of the female. If she came accompanied by her parents, it 
was a nationa!^ evidence of parental approval ; but if she ap- 
{reared alone, their disnpprubation was apparent, and the 
chanting of the matrimonial 6ong by the surrounding gueBts 
was in accordance with the circumstances. 

In either case the parties were entitled to the privilege of 
the ring* The suitor takes a position east of the altar, at its 
centre, and the female t4ikes bet's on the west; all being now 
ready, the prophet commands liim to pursue his bride. They 
both start at full speed, and if she ie overtaken before she 
makes three circuits of the altar, she ia his bride, otherwise, 
Jae niay not receive her in marriage, 

If the ceremony was international, each party appeared at 
their re§^>ective national matrimonial altars. If the female 
desired to retain her natioDalityj she remained stead faat at 
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her place, regardless of the matrimonial eong sung by her 
snik)!*; that siie might thus secure tl>r lier iesiie the privilege 
of acknowledged descent from lier own nation. 

But if ehe forsook her matriaionial altar^ at the call of her 
suitor^ she relinqiiighed her national Lty, atid hecame for e?er 
aAer one with the nation to which lie belonged. 

'*Tliis farm of marriuge,'' said De-coodah^ "during ita 
Btriet observance, was of great national ijnpoHance. It not 
only debarred the cripple and eifeminate from nnptial union, 
hut Beciired the euccession of an athletic and health ful pro- 
geny;' 

Now if this By stem of matrimonial union was established at 
the temple of jieace, as repreeunted by Decoo-dah, does not 
the ap|*earance of the eame form of eaith-work njoi-e Hian a 
thousand miles northwest^ in the regions of the blne*enrtli, in 
connection with the lineal range of pentagons extending from 
the coasts of Labrador to Brownsville, in Pennsjlvania, fur- 
nish strong evidence of a migration of the mound 'buiklei'S, 
at some remote era, from the north to the south? And does 
Bot the vast dimensions of these works in the south, compared 
with the smaller w^orks found at the north, testify to the con- 
clusion^ that from a mere colony, they became a great and 
powerful people? 

The retention of some of their origina! traditional customs 
among the Indians of tlie present day, who are farthest re- 
moved from civilization, is indicative of the ancient connec- 
tion or amalgamation of the two races. But that the present 
Indian, and the ancient monnd builder were of distiJict na- 
tional origin, is equally evident. It ts evident from the fact, 
that a population eo dense, as the works of the mound builders 
indicate^ could not Lave subsisted by fiehir^g and hunting; 
and, besides, the known aversion of the Indian in all ages^ to 
labor, ftirbids the possibility of their construction hy tluLt race- 

"This,''gaid De coO'dah,''Ss one of the most ancient sa- 
cred structures known. Here was the great storehouse of 
ancient tradltioD; here many gacred rites and ceremonies 
had their origin; and the willid trans^gression of laws and 
edicts here promulgated was punitahed with death. 
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"Many moons were spent in the conetrtiction of this great 
work- With tbe eartli of the central monnd were mingled 
the ashes of dead prophets, gathemd together fi"om the four 
nations, Tlie ashes of infanta helped to rear the matri* 
monial mound 3, and the remains of many generations formed 
a part of the wall of the inner eircle. Thus waa the work 
rendered sacred j by the materials employed in its construc- 
tion. But Hie exterior wall was formed of earth thrown from 
the ditch whicb surronnds the inner circle." 

Notwitlistanding tliie work ie generally regarded as a mili- 
tary rampart, or fortification, yet its contiguity to high ground 
which commands a full view of its interior, eeema of itself suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting this conclusion. The traditionary 
history as given by De-coo-dah, is more probable. Had the 
work retained its ancient funn, I should have endeavored 
to induce tliat ancient bod of the forest to revisit with me the 
tomb oTlus fathers. 

Shortly after this interview, I showed De-coo-dah a draught 
which I liad previously taken of a circular work near Cincin- 
natK After looking attentively at it for some time, in sllencei 
*'Tell me," said he, " what is your opinion of its use?" 

I tuld him, in reply, that white men held in high estima- 
tion the art of war; and that when tliey viewed these ancient 
worka^ which seem to have refjuired so much time and la- 
bor for thoir construction, and noted the similarity of their 
outline and general arrangement to their own ancient mili- 
tary fortifications, tliey naturally inferred that these were de- 
signed fur the same purposes, 

" Ah !" said he, '^ the white man, with all his wisdom, ia 
liable to be deceived ! The tradition of my fathers I'ecog- 
nise this circular work as the scene of mirth and festivityj not 
of war and strife* It was a national fealival circle^ the prop- 
erty of a single nation, subject to be used in common. Once 
a year it was occupied as the theatre of national festivities*" 

This work, enclosing about twenty acres, is surrounded by 
an earthen wall of light structure. It has suffered much by 
the ravflges of time. 

De-coo-dah^ being old and givea to reflectiOD| used some* 
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times to fall into inelancbolj moods, and at siicli times eeemed 
to tliink onlj of his anceatoi^, and Iiis departed wife and 
children. He would recount the many kind oflScea of bia 
wife, the sudden deatli of Lis cliildren, tlie fall of hie last son 
at the battle of the Bad-axe^ and other inc^idents of hia do^ 
mestic histoiy. 

One evening, as I sat listening to bia monmftil recitals, I 
tinconaciously shed tears. He perceived this, even before I 
was aware of it myself, ITe immediately filled his pipe of 
friendship, and affectionately addressed me : *^ Brother,^' said 
te, "I am very old, and must soon sleep with my fatbera, to 
be remembered no more* 

'^I have no son to perpetuate my memory, or transmit to 
posterity what yet remains of ancient tradition. 

"I liave never trusted any white man with the traditions 
that I have imparted to you; receive tbem as the words of 
tmtb, and keep them as a sacred trust. 

** Ton liavo treated me with kindness without the bope of 
reward- I have nothing to leave you in return that will call 
to your remembrance oi^r mntual friendship, save those an- 
cient traditions. Treasure them, then, in your pa per- book, 
and keep tbem as the dying gift of Dc-coo-dah; and when 
yon return to your father, jour children and friends, these 
will furnish paatter of interesting conjrej-sation for yon all. 
And when you or tbey look upon any of these ancient works, 
ibey will, perhaps, recall to your remembrance your &iend, 
the old Mocking-Bird.^' 
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TRIUlfPHAL MEMOBIAI^- 

IN the states of Illinois^ Wisconsin, and Iowa, there are 
many earth-works which resemble in farm the bodies of 
men of gigantic proportions, Tbese are frequently met with in 
pmrs, but in various relative positions. Sometitnes the effigies 
are constructed side byeide; at others, the heads are contigu- 
ous, while the bodies diverge, and the feet point m oppo&ite 
directions; some have outatretclied arms, interlocking, or in 
cross- work ; and others are without any appearance of arms. 

These works are generally accompanied by long, narrow 
embankments, with triangular or pointed exti^emities j these 
are traditionally denominated points of honor. 

JIj attention was drawn to a couple of these colossal effi- 
gies construe ted on the second terrace of the upper Iowa 
river. Tljcse figures were not placed side by side. The 
usual points of honor were appended to each ;^ but the one 
had extended arms, wliile the othem were witliout arms. Oa 
subsequently revisiting this group in company with De-<300- 
dah, I inquired of him, what was the reason of this differ- 
ence, and what signification was designed to he attached to 
the presence or absence of arms in effigies of this class* 

Ho replied tlmt those monuments, the triumphal memorials 
of great war-chiefs, were erected after the cessation of liostili- 
tica (as was indicated by their rolative position)^ and by mu- 
tnal consent Had they been erected during the war, they 
would have been placed side by side. Those memorials were 

L seldom visited in times of peace ; butj in time of war, they 
were never passed without a war-whoop salute to cheer the 
spirits of the departed chiefs* The long, narrow embauk- 
enlSj on either side, arc points of honor; and these are 
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never attaeted to memorial monuments wMcli do not pertaia 

to command erB'in-cliief. 

Chiefs that fall without leaving male iseue, arc memorial- 
ized with closed arms 5 bat those leaving a 6on, or fiona, have 
their arms extended. Thus jou can leam that one of the 
chiefs in this grotjp died without issue. 

He afterward pointed out to me the memorial monumenta 
of two brave chiefs, not commanderB4n-chief, which may be 
seen a few miles west of the group just described* "Those 
chiefs,'' he said, "yoti perceive are both memorialized an 
leaving issne ; but they have do points of honorj and being 
memorialized during the existence of war, they are placed 
eide by side. (See Cuts M and N,) . 

The chief memorialised in Cut M, was the fast chief heredi- 
tarily entitled to chiefdom in his family, leaving no male issue 
living at the time of his fall, but having had male issue that 
fell with hira in battle^ it was memorial ized in deposite at his 
feet, as seen in the cut. His antagonist memorialized in 
Cut N, leaves issue, male and female, as prefigured in the 
crescent and circle oil either side of his memorial monument, 
and a national monumental mound running from the circle 
to a birth-memorial mound, records the lineal succefision of s 
BOD, while the two remaining m em or i ale, one at the feet and 
the other near the head, are left in charge of a mother, as 
prefigured in the crescent between. The small national 
mound located near the head of the effigy, and pointing to 
the female birth -memorial, sanctions the future national mat- 
rimonial disposition of that daughter. Near the blue mounds 
in Dlinois, are the memorials of two chiefs who fell in oppo- 
sition to each other, but not in personal conflict, as appears 
from their relative position, being placed head to foot- Both 
left male issue engaged in active service, which is indicated 
by the sharp points at the extremities of their extended arms. 
The memorial monument of two chiefs who fell under simi- 
lar circumatauees, but leaving no iesue, may be seen about 
four miles north of Terre-Haute, on the lowland of the Wa- 
bash river, in Indiana, 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TITLE MOUNDS. 

THIS order of memorial monuments abounds at various 
places, from the Alleghany mountains, north and west^ to 
the Rocky mountains and ice-bound regions of the north. 
South of this range, we are not aware of the existence of any 
of this particular class of tumular embankmeifts. 

There is another kind of memorial monument, pertaining to 
title, which resembles, in general form, the war-chiefs' memo- 
rial, seen in the Cut CCA casual observer would bo 
likely to regard, them as the same, but on critical examinar 
tion, it is easy to discover a difference in the construction of 
the head, in the oval protuberance presented in the broadest 
end of the work, and also in the additional appendage of a 
national monumental mound. There are sometimes two and 
sometimes three of these title memorials attached to one 
national monumental mound, as represented in Cut D D. 

Having previously observed many of these memorial and 
title monuments near the banks of the Wabash, Rock, and 
Wisconsin rivers, and having preserved some drawings of 
these, I laid them before De-coo-dah. 

After silently regarding them for about half an hour, ho ob- 
served, repeating in substance what he had previously said to 
me, that when this country was inhabited by his early ances- 
tors, game was abundant and easily taken, and, consequently, 
they having leisure, in times of peace, used to write their his- 
tory in figures on the earth. There being many nations, and 
each 'nation very populous, a small amount of individual labor 
would suffice to make an important record. " You observe," 
he continued, " that on examination you have found many 
embankments, composed of soil unlike that which surrounds 
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them — ibis is owing to the fact, that in ancient days, it was 
the practice with some nations to take small portions of earth 
from sacred places, and carry it with them in their migrations 
from one region to another, to be deposited in a national pile, 
sacred to the memory of their departed friends. This earth 
was sometimes carried for many days' travel, and formed the 
base of a national monumental mound, being placed in a regu- 
lar stratum upon the surface of the ground, and covered with 
earth gathered from the vicinity, to form a finished structure. 

"It was also a custom in ancient times, when it was not 
uncommon for healthy men to survive thirteen hundred moons, 
for aged chiefs to retire from chiefdom when they became in- 
firm or forgetful ; and it was the privilege of such, on retiring 
to bestow titles on whomever they might select, with or with- 
out the consent of the national council : but in all cases where 
national consent was obtained, a symbolical mound was erected, 
which became indicative of the origin of tlie chief thus honored 
by the deposite of a nut or acorn in some part of the monument 
after its completion. 

" If the chief designated was a legitimate son of the chief 
who bestowed title, this nut or acorn was planted in the imagi- 
nary loins of the monumental figure ^ but, if he were illegiti- 
mate, it was placed below the loins. If title was conferred 
upon a grandson, the deposite was made in tlie breast, that it 
might take root in the heart, and bear testimony of family 
affection. If the party was not immediately related to the 
family of the chief, the acorn was planted at the head, to 
indicate his supposed wisdom. 

" But the commemorative trees which sprung from seed 
thus planted, have all passed away, blown down by the wind, 
destroyed by fire or decayed by age, and not having been 
renewed, these monuments have lost their former peculiar 
significance ; yet, on many of them, where the trees grew to 
a large size before they were uprooted by the wind, the traces 
of their former existence may yet be observed. 

" Every long national monument with oval ends, had origi- 
nally two trees standing upon them, as the emblems of war 
and peace. The latter was usually an evergreen, the pine^ 
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c^dar, &c. To mar the inink or break the limbs of tlile tree 
of peace, was regarded as a formal declaration of war ; and 
lo mar or break the tree of war, denoted the cessation of hos- 
tilities ; but at the iinal ratification of peace, cfach nation pros* 
tratod its tree of war, and planted a new one in its place. 

" Every nation had one monumental mound, at which 
Other ceremonies than those just described were ever observed 
And 80 sacred was the soil of which they were formed, in tlj 
estimation of those w)io reared them, that all game was suffered 
to rest unharmed upon them. To stain that sorl witli the blood 
of man or beast, incurred the penalty of death. No med ieina|fl 
herb or root that chanced to grow upon these mounds, was 
suffered to be removed ; thus thoy havCj until recently^ retained 
their original forms. But now, could the spirits of the great 
departed be permitted torcsvisit the land of their birth, to wit- 
ness the ravages of the whit-e man among these sacred mounds^ 
they would mourn and wail ; ay, they would proclaim ai 
endless war agaiust tlioso whose rude or careless hands havd 
thus done violence to holy places, and insulted the gods of tha 
old world*" I 

De coo-da!i paused, and fijr half an hour remained silent, 
apparently lost in profuund reflection. He then recovered a 
clioerful air, filled Lis pipe, and volnntarily resumed the comj 
versation by inquiring if my father was yet alive* On beingj 
answered in the afErmative, he inquired where he resided 
1 answered that he lived near the eastern shore of this great 
continent, and that I was born near the bank of James riTer,^ 
a.t the mouth of which the first white men settled* ^1 

"Are there any monuments remaining in that country?'* i 
he asked. I told him that on my father's farm there was ik<fl 
great pile of small stones thrown np-in the form of a conical 
mound* '* That,** said he '^ was the resting-place of some great ^ 
war-chief ar chiefs, placed there by national order, to be honored fl 
with a funeral pile^ in anticipation of leaving the country*'* 
I then informed him that the pile yet remained undisturbed 
and entire. lie clasped my hand, and esclaimed, with much 
apparent emotion — ** The € on of a good man !*' Tlien, passing 

6 pipe of fiiendihip, wa retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER SIIL 



THE SEHPEKT IN THE WILBEEKEB3* 

HAYING tborooglily explored the eastern shore of the 
Mississippi near the junction of the Wisconsin j and dis- 
covering rnanj moDiimental designs similar totliose generally 
fomid on the opposite shore, I resolved to cross the river for a 
more critical and extended examination. 

Soon after crossing the Mississippf, at the junction of 
Turkey river, proceeding up that stream, I discovered j on the 
farm of Mr. H, F, Lander^ an isolated triangular group, par- 
tially destroyed by the progress of agricultural innovations, 
whicb^ on a careful inspection j I recognised as an tinfinished 
group of residential embankments. (See Plate Y, Fig, 1.) 

After taking the form and position of thig group, on being 
informed by Mr. Lander that the Ijighlands in that vicinity 
abounded in tumular enibankments, I ascended a precipitous 
bluff terminating near the junction of Turkey river, and soon 
discovered a serpentine range, or series of mounds. After 
observing tlieir position and order of arrangementj I traced 
them two and a half miles^ and found tbem to represent the 
body of a huge serpent, with his tail entwined around a na- 
tional monumental mound, to whicli were appended two eac- 
rificial altars (Cut H. Fig. 1); and on the opposite or south 
side of the serpent, twenty poles distant from the altars, T dis- 
covered an embankment representing in form the body of a 
huge tortoise. About midway of the body of the serpent^ on 
the same side, and distant about twenty poles, was erected 
another national monument, with two sacrificial altars. On 
further examination, I found all of these sacrificial altars to 
}^ envered with an alluvial soil, to the depth of about four 
inches, under which was a stratum of ashes, earth, and char- 
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coal commingled, to the depth of from twelve, to fourteen 

inclies. 

After removing these two strata from aboTc, I came in 
contact with a bed of clay burned until it was as hard and 
firm as well -burned potter's ware. I then entirely remoTed 
the two upper strata, when the summit of the mound pre- 
Ben ted to view a large earthen basin (See Cut W, Fig. 2), re- 
sembling in form a baking di^^h, eight feet in diameter; and 
fourteen in dies in depth ; but it was bo brittle that it could 
not be preserved and removed in its original form. On sink- 
ing down beneath lliis vessel j I discovered that the interior 
of the mound was composed of saml, surrounded by clay of 
two feet in lliiekness, which formed the centre outer surface. 

I then conimenecd an examitiatiou of the long embank- 
itients, and found tiiese to be composed of earth resembling 
that which i mined lately surrounds them ; the mounds which 
give form to the body of the serpent, are composed of sintilar 
materials, and I discovered nothing like a primitive depoBito 
in any of them. I observed a lineal range of mounds run- 
ning northwest, which I afterward traced to the Spring 
Grove, a distance of about one hundred mlles^ running west 
from an altar near the tail of t!ie effigy. (See Cut) 

I had previously received from De-coo- dab, a drawing rep- 
resenting an earth -work in the form of a serpent, with which 
was connected a tortoise and eacrificial altars. He asserted 
that these were worshipped by the Black Tortoise nation, in 
the days of his ancestors, and that on those altars they burned 
the hearts of their eacmiesp Since then, I have discovered 
many works of tins kind, agreeing with De-coo-dah*s repre^ 
eentivtion, given in Cut II, Figs. 2 and 3. And as no other 
animal effigies are found in tlieir immediate neighborhood, 
there can be little doubt that this mountain, now peopled by 
Christians, devoutedly worshipping the true Qod, once pre- 
sented scenes of idolatrous woi-ship, when the great tortoise 
(according to the traditions of De-coo-dah), was placed there 
as a natinnal interaessor with the serpent god* 

I have never regarded with much favor the views of those 
who regard the primitive inhabitants of North America, 
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m the descendants of llie lost tribes of the children of IsmeU 
Bnt I confess that this curious earth-work, thus raised on 
high, on the very summit of the hifticst hill in that region of 
country, and in full view of several extensive groups of resi- 
dential mounds scattered along the shoi-es of the Mississippi, 
does, indeed, forcibly remind the observer of the Brazen Ser- 
pent raised up in the wilderness. 

But this sulijecfc belongs rather to the province of tlie theo- 
logian^ and to his consideration I willin^^ly surrender it* 

In travelling the high lands of Turkey river, I saw many 
mominients common to the western shore of the Miesiestppi, 
but took no drawing until I descended to the low lands of 
tlie Mis^sissippi, and arrived at Gottenhnrg, a thriving Httle 
German village situated on the bank of the MissiBs^ippi, on a 
high prairie bottom, with a good landiirg for boats. The 
conntry west is fertile and capable of sustaining a dense pop- 
ulation, Tlie immediate location of this village was formerly 
called Prairie Laporte. This beautiful prairie, surrounded 
by mountain scenery of the most romantic description, pre- 
eents a very extensive group of ancient monuments, among 
Vrhicli we recognise the forms of two large serpents, traced by 
a series of tumuli, as seen in Cut IT. To one of these ser- 
pents is attached a monumental tortoise, much defaced (on 
which account it has been omitted from the drawing), which 
33 fiitiiated just within the village. 

In this whole group, we read a record of the dominion of 
twenty 4 vro successive sovereigns or gi'eat chiefs, indicated 
hy that number of national memorial monuments, appended to 
the effigy, and twenty- four lineal memorials, appended to a 
national mound. We have also a record of the extinction of 
that line, in the presence of the titular monument (in the form 
of an animal), to which is attached the mound of extinction, 
pointing to a battle-burial mound* I was very careful in 
my enumeration and delineation of these mounds, as it is evi- 
dent that the whole group will soon be demolished, by the 
rajiid growth of the village. 
Tills scries of mounds consists of residential, monumental^ 
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matrimotiial, memarial^ burial, and tjtular, thrown up in ca- 
Uonal^ Itueal, and bieroglypliical order. 

On tlie Lowering en mm it of an adjacent Llnff, are two sacri- 
ficial altars, which bear an appearance of having been used 
far many ages. On e^tamination, I found the in mm it of both 
these altare, of similar ft^rm with those f<^rmerly described, bb 
futmd in connection with the serpent effigj. These a1tarS| 
however, seemed to have been exposed to a mnch hotter fire, 
the crockery basin being much thicker, and as hard as a well* 
burned brick. I labored hard f>r six successive houns, with 
a good sleel jK>inted pick, to make a hole in the centre. Tlie 
baiin pro%*ed to be twenty-seven inches in thickness. The 
sand beneath was perfectly dr}'^, and had probably been so 
for many ages, as the basin was impervious to water. We 
suppose this to hare been one of the eternal altars spoken of 
by D©*coo-dah, npon which the fire was always kept burning, 
and where the punish men t of death was occasionally inflicted 
by burning. 

Ila V i ng bee n trad i t ion al ly i n form e d th a t h i e rogly ph i c al ro e- 
morials of tiie revolt of De-co-ta the Great might be found in 
tUotiQ regions, on the eaet side of the Mississippi, and having 
epent mnch time in search above this point withont succeeft, I 
crossed the river to Cassville^ with the intention of examining 
the adjacent country. Being informed by my host that there 
were many monuments about three miles below that village, 
I immediately repaired to the plaee indicated, and soon dis* 
covered tliat this identical spot had been spoken of by Be- 
coo-dah. 

In the first group examined (as seen in Cut P), I found the 
representation of an animal resembling a lion, and having 
been previously informed by De-coo-dah tliat the royal resi- 
dence of tlie Elk Lion would be found below the junction of 
the Wisconsin river, I commenced a critical examination of 
the entire group, and soon discovered, in the vicinity^ moim- 
mental representations of the tortoiso and alligator. Being 
satiefied that tliis was one of the three residential groups de- 
icribed by De-coo-dah (See Cut R), I had immediate recoui^e 

my traditional notes, which read as follows: "This group 
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presents the figure of an animal resembling a lion, and is rep- 
resented to liave been the royal residence of an Elk cliiof, 
t?ho bore^ as bis title, the name of that animal. This chief 
liad added to his train two great chiefs that had revolted 
from tlie Black Tortoise nation; and the four memorial 
mounds running in a line from the head of the tortoise to the 
hind foot of the Lion, were constructed in memory of the skill 
and bravery of the tortoise, who pei'sonally commanded in 
faur successful expeditions into the enemy's coiiutry. As a 
result of these expeditions, five tribes were added to his na- 
tion by the Elk chief; these are memorialized as being com- 
manded by tbe Alligator, as shown by the erection of five 
memorial mounds running in a line from the fi.>refoot of the 
lion, to the head of the alligator, 

Tbe tortoise and alligator being the two principal conspira- 
tors against the great black tortoise (the ruling chief of their 
nation), and afterward subject to the Elk Lion, are repre- 
sented in the group standing beneath him ; and the represen- 
tation of a turn 111 ar cross erected immediately below, records 
the event of their having crossed the boundary line of nations, 
and stand as seals of their loyalty to the Elk nation. (This 
cross is shown in Cut P.) 

The main memorials with which the Elk Lion is ingrouped, 
record him as victorious in nine battles, commanding an in- 
ferior force ; and tbe two memorials standing between the 
three national embankments, in the same range, record hia 
Tictories in two national pitched battles. The triangnlar lo- 
ijation of tbe tortoise and alligator with the lion, shows them 
to have been meritorions allies In all those achievementSi 

The three national mounds, in a line with the tortoise, with 
their three memorials, record his victories in three pitched 
battles, with three different nations, as commander-in-chief. 
The three memorials in a direct line with the alligator, bear- 
ing a central position to the three national monumentala ap- 
tpended to the lineal range of the Elk Lion, record the Alli- 
gator's TOeritorious deserts in engagements with those three 
several national enemies. 
The fifteen memorials, which run in a line fi^m the battle- 
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burial group of five large flat mounds, mark the deposito of 
a portion of fifteen tiibea lost in five defensive battles fought 
at that place. Tbe large memorial north of the lion exhibits 
a retrospective record of immeroiia feats of valor acfaieved by 
the Elk chief before his promotion ; and that memorial belug 
constructed in the form of a residential, shows hie promotion 
to have been based upon signal services previously rendered. 
The semicircular group of eight memorials appended to the 
line of the Elk lion diverging from head and tail to the cross, 
represents him as having won his roj^al laurels in eight tri- 
umphant victories. This group is situated about two miles 
Bouth of Caesville, near the Mississippi, but has been partially 
destroyed by the ravages of the plough. About one mile 
south of this is another residential group (Cut P)j diflerently 
arranged. 

It is traditionally represented to have been the permanent 
place of residence of the great Ked lion ; who tbe earae tra- 
dition declares to have been a man of blood. Tbis title mon- 
ument is known to be his from its being covered with red 
pebbles. The extent of his power is read in the twenty -two 
tribular monuments appended to his residence. They are 
known to be tribular mounds from the position they occupy 
with respect to the national monument to which they are ap- 
pended. 

These twenty-two tribes are memorialized as divided into 
three independent divisions, by the erection of the three na^ 
tional monuments ; they were commanded by fourteen chiefs, 
memorialized in the erection of their fourteen residentials en- 
closed within the titular monndSi The five battle^burials, 
located north of the title monuments, record the repulse of 
the enemy in five battles fought at tliat place, but are not 
given in the cut The monumental T, or three fourths of a 
cross, record the decapitation of two chiefs of royal descent 
at that place (tbis form of monument universally bears record 
of decapitation) j the position these monuments occupy, being 
entirely surrounded by tribular memorials in this group, bears 
record that the decapitated cluefa were conquered by the 
whole united forces of the Red Lion* 
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Tliis sovereign chief united, in after-time, with otliere, h\ 
the erectiou of a much larger group in the vicinity, more com- 
plicated in construction^ to which is appended tlie national 
eaerificial altar, the pinnacle mound, the mati'imonial circle^ 
and the grand national residential, (See Cut K.) 

From the traditional description of the two last-mentioned 
groups, the reader will raore readily eompreliend the order 
and design of this more complicated and extensive work, 
which conjprises, in all, one Iiiindred and fift3*-five tumialij of 
which nlnetj-fiix are memorials, fourteen sacrificial^ six na- 
tional nionmnents, seven hieroglyphics- titular, eight niafcrirao- 
iiial,8ix festival, ten battle, one pinnacle, and one residential. 

The ninety -six memorials extending over an area of about 
eighty acres, in an oblong square, record national events that 
occurred during the rule or reign of ninety-six sovereigns, one 
memorial havint^ been erected at the inauguration of eacli 
king or rider. These Dinety-six suvcrciujns were descended 
through the legitimate lines of six distinct families, shown by 
tlie six national monumental eflSgieg, The twelve sacrificial 
altars appended to the six monumeutSj record the observance 
of sacrificial service ; tliere being two altai'S to each monu- 
ment, one dedicated to the sun, and the other to the moon, 
testifies to the universal adoration of those two luminaries 
throughout the entire reign of all the Eovereigns commemo- 
rated in that record. 

The six titular monuments are constructed in the form of 
the several animals that gave titular name to the six families 
hieroglyph ically memorialized; having no altars appended 
to tiiem, shows them to have continued steadfast in the 
faith of their fathers. But the two sacrificial altara con- 
structed on either side of the tortoise, bear record that lie 
became a proselyte to the sacrificial service of tlm nation into 
which he was adopted ; and being destitute of a national 
monumental memorial, shows him to have been without 
lineage in that nation. 

The six festival mounds were reared in commemoration of the 
ushering in of these six distinct families of royal lineage. Six 
matrimonial monnds were erected for the accommodation of 
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these six fiimilicB, and two fur tlie common service of the na- 
tion, and stand memorialised as such within the matrunonial 
group, 

Tlie ornamental mound (not seen in tlio cut), one hundred 
and sixty polea m length, and four in breadth, situated on the 
east side of tlie gi*oiip^ and extending ita whole length, ap- 
pears to be partly natural, and partly artificial. It is cov- 
ered with heavy oak tree,«i, while all tlie other embankments 
aro Hchly carpeted witli a luxuriant growth of grass. 

The pinnacio mound, towering above the others to the 
height af eighteen feet, commands a handsome view of the 
Mi&iiesippi river, and the country adjacent 

Tlie ten hattle-bunal mounds contain the ashes of the dead* 
Tins people, being woi'shippei's of the snn, consumed the 
bodies of the slain bj fii^, and as worshippers of the moon 
also, they erected two sacrificials at each place of residential 
offering. Tliey offered sacrifice to the sun by day, and to the 
moon by night. 

There is no api>earance of eerpent worship in this, or in 
any of the neighhoring groups east of the Mississippi in this 
region, notwithstanding that the tortoise, and probably the 
al 11 gatfjr chiefs were originally of that faith; the alligator, 
however, being memorialized ns of regular national lineage, 
was probably, the offering of international amalgamation. 

Tliere i?t, however, about thirty miles north, and in the ti- 
cinity of Prairie da Chien^ in tlie residential group of the 
Eagle, a small serpent which is the only one knuwu to us in 
tlioBe regions, represented in Cut S. ^ 

This group m traditionally repi'esented to Iiave been the 
permanent residence of a king wIjo bore^ as his title, the name 
of the Engle. The pinnacle mound was the seat of royal resi- 
dence, and his title monnd being constructed in the form of 
an eagle, in a line witli two national monumentals, records 
the reign of two sotjs* The four small mounds connected by 
embankments with the pinnacle monnd, show t!ie births of 
four eons ; and t!ie four detaclied mounds^ in a line running 
\ the births of four femalos, whom the long embankment 
tional order records as having been offered in national 
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Bacrifice. The four moundB running north, from the pinnacl^ 
to the national square, were assigned to birth-day festival?, 
and present indistinct traces of the festival, or Inatrimonial 
ring. The national square is formed of four national embank- 
ments connected together, which record the joint dominion 
of the four sons. 

The figure of an animal, constructed on the east side of tlie 
national square, records the eldest son as having signalized 
himself, and thereby rendered himself worthy of titular 
commemoration ; and three small mounds running west from 
his birth festival mound, show the birth of three children ; 
the other three birth festivals, having but one memorial, re- 
cord the birth of one child each. The serpentine range com- 
prises twenty memorial mounds, commencing within the angle 
formed by the two national embankments, and proves the 
Berpent to have been an object of reverence, or worship, to 
those sovereigns ; and the number of the memorials shows 
nineteen annual offerings to have been made by them. Two 
of the memorials being connected by an embankment, record 
an offering of twin children. 
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CHAPTEK XIT. 

1??AT10NAL FESTITnT, AB DESGBIBKD BT DE DOODAH, 

OK tHe Little Miami river, abont twenty-five iriiles oortb- 
east of Cincinnftti, in the state of Ohio, ia to be seen a 
grand nationnl circle^ enclosing a email circle and central truu- 
cBted monnd, Tfjo large circle is abotil one mile in circum- 
ference, with an embatykinent about eight feet wide at the 
bottom, and about three feet high at those placea where it has 
remained apparently nn injured. The inner circle ia about 
forty poles in circumference, with an embankment abnnt two 
feet iiL perpendicular height, with a flat eurface, and twenty 
feet in thickness. It i& much defaced, and in some placea 
nearly destroyed, by the uprooting of timber which formerly 
grew upon it Tive central mound, also, is much defaced from 
tlie same cause ; but the email mound, located at the entrance 
of the outer circle, etiU retains ita original form* 

Til is group, standing at a considerable distance from any 
other, is said by De-coo-dali to have been erected for the pur- 
pose of enclosing a plot of ground which had been consecrated 
by the prophets, and set apart hy royal command, for national 
festivity. It belonged exclusively to one nation, and was 
varely occupied without the presence of some representative 
from each brancli of that nation. 

It was the ancient custom, in the construction of a national 
• circle, to enclose land enough to admit of the erection within 
it of one tent for each family belonging to the nation. When 
a nation prospered and increased in numbers until their na- 
tional circle became too email, a new one was erected* " Yom 
thus,'' said De-coo-dah, *'can form some idea of the numerical 
a nation, from the dimensions of its festival circle, 
merve that where a circle has been vacated, tba 
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pBss-waj, or place of en trance j bas been filled np, so that the 
onter embankment lorms an unbroken ring." 

De^coo-dali tben gave me tbe order of occupancy as followa : 
Tlie central mound was occupied bj great national functiona- 
ries; their tentg were placed around the inner circle surround- 
ing the central mound ; and there, once a year, free intercourse 
was secured between the governors and the governed, friend- 
sliips were strengthened, and national union cemented and 
ecu firmed. 

The great chief occupied the south centre of the circle, 
representing the meridian sun, wlio sends forth Ins greate8fc 
warmth at mid-day ; his council, in the north, to represent the 
eiiTi'§ rays ; the prophets, in the east, direct his rise ; and hia 
subjects, on the ai-ea of the great circle, guard and defend 
the whole* The order of ceremony in the festivities at the 
national circles differs but little. 

These feasts not only served to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship and of national union, bnt aflforded an opportunity for 
consultation about the occupancy of territory for the ensuing 
Beason, eo as to secure to each band or tribe a sufficiency of 
game for their gustenance; in this allotment, large districta 
were held in reserve, to ad mit of the propagation and increase 
of game for future supplies, 

Tlie national circle is of very ancient origiUj and gradually 
increased in size with the advance of nations. So small, 
indeed, were some of them, originally, that tliey were after- 
ward levelled to form circles of celebration, and then enclosed 
with a national circle of larger dimensions. 

Still later, as nations became more numerous and more 
populous, union festivals were instituted, in the celebration 
of which two or more nations united. These gave rise to new 
forms of construction and arrangement of the festival circles, 
and to chanj^ea of order and ceremonies. 



TRIAKGULAE GEOUP. 



Tills group (Cut J), representing the union of three nations 
in union festivity, may be seen in Iowa, about twenty miles 
west of the Mississippi, on the Eoot river. It stands in a 
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grove of timber-trees, partial I j overgrown by dwarf fibnibs. 
The circle of celebration, in the centre of tlie group, is 
nearly obliteintefl, but the festival mound endused, is twelve 
ft>et high, and thirty -six feet in base diameten The national 
embankments are three, four, and five feet in lieight; each is 
twelve feet in diameter, and one hundred and forty-fonrfeet in 
length. It will be observed that the combined heights of tha 
national cndmnkments are precisely equal to the vertical height 
of tile fusil val ur central mound ; and these combined heights, 
ninltij>!ie<l by !lie vertical height/ of the central mound, give 
the ejtaet length of each national embankment. 

The tnatrtnmnial mounda, at each entrance, three in nnmberi 
hm in a guod titate of preservation, being formed of bine clay, 
They are thickly coated with graea, but, unlike all tlie other 
embankincMl'^, have no shrubbery on them. The order of 
occn parley diffei's from that of national eircles, but is similar 
Ui that in the union of fuur nations, a description of which 
follows. 



FESTIVAL tTNTOK OF FO0E NATIONS. 



On an open pmirie, near a pmall grove, about twelve railes 
east of Mount Trmnbull^ in Wisconsin, may be seen a very 
retnarkable arrangement of .monnda and embankmeutF, repre* 
Ben ted as the festival union gnnip of tour nations. (See Cut K,) 

The festival^ or centra! niunud, with the circle of celebration 
which encloses it, was composed of clay, which could not hava 
been procured in the vicinity ; but the long embankments are 
composed of earth similar to t!*at of the immediate vicinity. 
The matrimonhil mounds are composed of blue and white sand. 

The national, or long embankments^ of unequal height, indi- 
cate the comparative strength and importance of the nations 
to which they severally belonged. 

The cetitral mound towers up to a height equal to the com^ 

bined hei^^hts uf the fi>ur national embankments, one being 

three, and another four, and the other two five feet each, 

tnakin^f in all seventeen feetjthe precise vertical height of the 

lound* 
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The circle of celebration tliat Borronnds it. Las a sligLl; ele- 
vtition, compared with tLe other embank in ents. Its embank- 
ment is seventeen feet broad, and perfectly flat and level on 
tbe surface* The space between the central mound and the 
circle of celM>ratioa is tbirty-four feet, being exactly equal to 
tbe width of the circle and tbe vertical height of the festival 
or central mound. 

After taking the exact measureinent of these several part^, 
I could bnt admire tbe nice precitiiun of arrangement observed 
in tbe construction of these apparently simple monuments. 
Bat the simplicitj of occupancy, as narrated by De-coo-dahj 
^as not only probable, but highly amnBing. 

After having given me a draft of the embaukments, he 
undertook to draw upon tbe ice for me, a representation of 
the mode and order of their occnpauc3\ Ue stated that the 
great body of each nation uceupiad, in rows of tents, the out- 
side of it^ proper national embankment Each row contained 
the same number of tents, so arranged that four of these rows 
sufficed to fill the circle of celebration, and thus all miglit 
enjoy the dance in regular rotation. 

The chiefs and prophets of each nation, were located wiUxin 
the embankments, and between them and tbe circle of cele- 
bration. They occupied, during tbe dance j the space between 
the circle of celebration and the central mound, the elder chief 
of each nation occupying the summits of the central mound, 
to give signals of order. 

The chiefs and prophets who were within tlie circle, would 
Bometimes give place to the aged, and take their places m the 
circlej to join in the dance with the younger men. 
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01CLEBHATI0N OF TBB TTKION FESTIVAL.^ 

OKCE a year, the tiations met togetbcn Before the de- 
parture of each from its own territory, hands of hitntcrs 
were deeigoated to procure supplies for the coming festival, 
and these, at an appointed time, all went forth in search of 
gattie. The rest of the hunters, together with the old and 
young of their nation, set out in detached parties, and took 
up their Hue of march fur the place of meeting, providing Bup- 
pUes for themselves bj the way* 

The festival was held at an appointed full -moon* The time 
of beginning the journey, was determined by the distance 
each nation had to travel. On their arrival at the place of 
meeting, they pitched tljeir tents on the outside of their re- 
Bpective national eoibaukmeats, and new tents were erected 
at each annual festival* [It appears to have been a custom 
with the ancient Americaus, yet observed by the Indians of 
modern times, never to occupy the same wigwam a second 
thne. A superstition is nni^^ei-sally prevalent among the nortli- 
western Indians that live in tan ts^ that when a place of abode 
h tts be en A ese rte d , an evil sp i r i t e n tei"S an d d w el 1 s th ere .] 

When the bands of the festival hunters had all arrived^ the 
oldest chief of the nations ascended the central mound, and 
gang a song of union* Tlie four nations joined in the chorus, 
eacli in its own language. The clash of voices^ and the ab- 
sence of all harmony in this wild song^ with its returning 
echoes, struck the ear in a confusion of harsh sounds, that 
Q^ed almost to make the trees of the forest shake. 
[ ti began the preparations for the feast When the game 
len cooked, and all had eaten sufficiently, the oldest 

* TradltioDid. 
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chief of each nation, accompaTiied bj the propliete, repaired 
to tlje union mound. The aged and infirm, with the email 

child rtm, assembled at the 8e%*eral matntnonirtl mounds, lo- 
cated at the four places of entrance. Tiiese preparatory 
arrangements being made, and tije Bignal given, those who 
occupj'^ tfie first rows, or line of tente, dividing in the centre 
of each line, take up, in single file, the line of march, moving 
right and leffc to the place of entrance, where they promiscu- 
oiasly unite h)' joining hands, and walk in donhle file to the 
matrhnonial mounds. There they separate^ and marching 
around, meet on the opposite sidcj where they again Join 
hands, and march to the circle of celebration. There they 
arrange themaclves in order for the dance until J he circle is 
full, wjien the dance begins. 

After tlie circle is full, the residue of the nations take their 
Beats proiniscnously on tlie national embankments, to chant 
airs and make melody for the ring. The old men, old women, 
and children, having previously aeaembled at the matrimonial 
inonndt*, amuse themeelves wit!i the appearance of the unequal 
pairs as they pass along; that inequality constituting one of tjie 
chief snurees of festival amusement. To see aged mothers 
escorted to the dance by bashful striplings; the biight-ejed 
Tnaidvn by the old and white-haired chiefs; here two males 
tan rating each other with efTeminacy, and there two fenialcB, 
each claiming for herself the honor of manhood^ leading each 
other to the merry circle, gave occasion for many rude jesta. 
All, however, passed off in good-humor; for to have been 
angry on such an occaaion, would be tlie highest breach of 
piliteness known to the ancient American. 

The fii'st dance being concluded, the ring was vacated for 
the reception of anotlier circle of occupants, the eame order 
of promise nous mingling being observed throughout the first 
three days; but on the moniing of the fourth, those intending 
to unite in matrimony, arranged themselves in the line of 
[ march, so as to meet at the entrance, joined hands, and passed 
I the matrimonial monnd together. This was considered a pub- 
I lie declaration of marriage cot» tract, Tfien thev dance together, 
I Uiey feast together, and, the matriuionial mound being vacated 
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at GTening, they nm the marriage race, while all Uie nationa 
assembled within and upon the national mounds, circles of 
celebration, and central mannd, unite in singing nuptial chanta 
and songs of i-ejoiciug. 

The groups wbich liave been particularly described (Cuts J 
and K), were constructed for int^rnatmnal festivities on\y \ but 
sometirnes they were so arningod as to permit of their occjisional 
occupancy by a single nation of the ntiion. In wurks of the 
hitter description, the distance between the extremities of the 
several enibankinents, was e(jual to the entire length of each. 
When a feast was held by a single nation, their tents were 
erected in a circle outside of tlieir national embankment, 
around the tent of the oldest chief or prophet, located in the 
centre of tlie residential circle, around which they danced. 

Single mounds were sometimes constructed by single bands 
or tribc3, for ordinary feasting. These were sometimes cir- 
cular, sometimes long, according to the taste or national custom 
of the buildei-s. Those of circular form were stirrounded by 
flje cJ\'cIe of celebration ; but this kind of festival monuments 
were not entitled to matrimonial altai'B. 

At these festivals, an abundance of food was provided, 
including all the dainties of the forest; nothing was used 
Sparingly or with grudging band, but baud vied with band', and 
nation with nation, in the houuteousness and variety of the 
preparation. 

In describing the mode of construction of these national 
circles, and explaining their arrangement, De-coo-dah re- 
marked (as he had done before), how much the white man 
had been mistaken in supposing thetn to hare been erected 
for warlike purposes or for national defences. "The tmdi- 
tions of my fathers," said he, "show them to Ijave been only 
the scenes of mirth and festivity. At a given time the nation 
provided with a supply of provision sufficient for several 
days, repaired to the circle (which had been already marked 
out by setting stakes), and erected their tents within it Tlio 
great chief stood in the centre, and each member of the na- 
tion brought thither a basket of earth and spread it around, 
to form the base of the central mound ; this donej he was sor- 
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rounded by subordinate cbiefe, warriorSj and hunterSj to wait 
the orders of their great head. He next selected the leaders 
of the hunting-parties ; these gathered their respective bands, 
and then repaired to the prophet for advice and direction ; 
they were ordered to return within a given number of days, 
and each hunter was accompanied by a nimble-footed squaw, 
to dress and bring bnclc the game. They departed in the 
midst of the joyful slionte of the whole nation. During the 
absence of these hunting parties, the time was occupied by 
the resifhie of the nation in gathering earth and placing it 
around tlie circle to form the is^all; the children meanwhile 
being employed, under the direction of the aged, in construct* 
ing the matrimonial mounds. Thus the embankment re- 
ceived annually an addition to ita matenale, until it eventu* 
ally became a towering wall. 

On the day appointed for the return of the hunters, a 
general fast was observed by all 5 and fuel ^m gathered to 
supply the fires for cooking the game, and for giving light to 
the circle. 

At the setting of the sun, the buntei-a retunied, and were 
greeted with joyful acclaraatione* Then the feast was speedi- 
ly made ready, and all ate until they were satisfied* The 
dance followed. Feasting and dancing were continued at in* 
•^ervaki until all the provisions were consumed. Then, the 
great chiefj marched at the bead of the nation around the 
summit of the embankment, to render its wall firmer and 
more compact, and afterward led the way to the entrance. 
There he ascended the mound of puhlic address, and pro- 
claimed to each hand, as it left the circle, its location and 
territorial limits for the coming year. 
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' CHAPTER XTL 

PBIMmVX DEP08ITES. 

WHEN we treat of primitive depositea, we mean thcj^e de^ 
jrosited at the time of the erection of the rnonument; 
ae there are also many depositee tlintid in mounds that have 
evidently been placed there willna the last centiiiy, such we 
term recent deposites; some of those were probably made by 
the first pioneei'S of civilisation, and eome by ludums of mod- 
ern times. We are not aware^ huweverj that tribes of the 
pure Indian race ever practised, to any considerable extentp 
the custom of tumular deposites. 

Human bones, pipes, beads, and other ornamental trinkets, 
common to Indiau tribes of various national origin are some- 
tiines found, not only in burial mounds, but in other embank- 
ments not originally designed for burial purposes ■ and it h 
now becoming more common than formerly, for Indians of 
varions tribes along our frontier lines to deposite their dead 
in mounds, believing that white men view these willi some 
degree of reverence. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the critical examination of 
nioro than four hundmd embankments by excavation and re- 
moval, I have universally found the primitive deposite, when 
Buch existed J to be placed either on or below the natural sur- 
face of the earth upon which the mound was originally erect- 
ed ; while recent deposites are usually fnind near the sur- 
face of the mound or embankment, particularly where the 
embankments are large* 

Tiio want of knowlt;dge necessary for a correct discrimina- 
tion between primitive and recent deposites, may frequently 
lead the antiquarian astray in furming correct conclusions 
^lative to the original design of the monument. 
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Well-made earthen- veBsele are soruetiinee found deposited 

in the same mound vrith other articles, which are evidently 
of simple and savage origin, and evincing no indications of 
civilization, or progress in the arts ; bat the finer articles are 
invariably found beneath. 

In primitive burial-mounds, traditionally represented as 
such, with the exception of prophetical memorials, we have 
found no primitive deposites of any article whatever, while 
recent deposites are not uncommon; and even the decompo- 
aitioQ of animal matter is so complete, that the smallest ves- 
tige of flesh or bone is rarely perceivahle ; the only trace of 
the depoeite which remains, is @een in a tljin stratum of earth 
of different color and texture, from that which eniTounds it. 
Where the moxind is composed of sand (which is frequently 
the case alf>ng the shores of rivers and lakes), those strata of 
decomposition are much more plainly marked, frequently pre- 
senting the forms of men varying in stature from five to 
seven, and sometimes eight feet in height; sometimes de- 
posited singly, and sometimes in a circle with their heads 
pointing to the centre. But in recent deposites where hones 
are foand they are usually deposited without respect to any 
pa rt i c ul ar or d e r o f an an ge m en t , 

In mounds traditionally fepresented as containing the 
ashes of prophets, we have on examination invariably discov- 
ered more or less mica, a deposite not found in any other 
order of monument, except such as are traditionally repre- 
sented to have been oracular or eacrificial. The oracular 
mound (which is traditionally known as euchj by its relative 
poeition in the group of winch it forma a part), frequently 
contains large quantities of mica. This l^i vol's the conjecture 
already advanced, that mica was an article exclusively em- 
ployed in religious rites. Kespecting the probable use made 
of it by the prophets, we have already ventured a suggestion. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



VISIT TO THK ANCIENT MlTrBOFOLIB. 



VTEAR the junction with the HiBsissippi of a Bmall stream 
-Ll called the Bad-Axe, in the state of WigconBinj there is a 
complicated group of earth-works occupying a surface of 
nearly forty acres* (This region is more particularly de- 
Bcribed in another part of this volume*) I resolved to re- visit 
the place in company with my old friend De coo-dah, for the 
purpose of ascertaining from him, aa accurately as possible, 
the traditional origin and use of the earth- work. Being at this 
time located at tho distance of two days' travel fit)m the place, 
I freighted a canoe with provisions, camping equipage, &c., 
and set out on our journey » At evening we stopped with 
Bome Frenchmen who had commenced a email settlement on 
tlie eastern shore of the llissisfiippi ; they had Indian wives, 
whom they seemed to regard almost as elavea, for they treated 
them harshly^ beating them cruelly for trivial offences. I re- 
monstrated with them upoa the i 01 propriety of such treat- 
ment; but they took the matter very lightlyj and appeared 
to be much amused with what they termed my ignorance of 
the Indian character, arguing that physical force was the 
only means of securing obedience and subjection. I had al- 
ready discovered that this was the only means resorted to in 
the Winnebago nation, with a few honorable exceptions 
among the aged whose habits had been formed previous to 
their association with white men ; these scarcely ever made 
use of the rod, even with their children. 

Notwithstanding the persevering efforts of pious mission- 
aries to ameliorate the condition of the WinnebagoeSj they 
are daily sinking deeper and deeper in degradation, Dnmk- 
enneaSj theft, and almost every species of debauchery, are ou 
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the increase. Yet now and tben we discover ai]aong them 
eome of tlie nobler tmits of their original character* These 
become less rare as we recede from the line of the frontier 
settlements. The more remote from the white man, the more 
Tirtnous and the more honorable ie the Indian, with more of 
kindlj feeling, less of vice, Tbis may in part be accounted 
for in the fact that most of those w!th whom thoy arc brought 
into interconrse in the white settlements, are of degraded 
character and hix morals, who sot before them hoth the ex- 
Rm|i]e of, and temptatiuns to vice, over- reaching them in 
trade, defmnding them of their money, fnr, and blankets. 
The Indian, wanting in proper discrimination, learns to look 
npon all white men with suspicion ; and not even tlte mis- 
sionary, however devoted to his work, can hope to exert a 
salntary influence among them, until by a long residence in 
their midst, and an nndev fating eonrse of honesty and kind 
Iraatment, he has removed their prejudices against his color 
and race. 

Ilaving satisfied myself reppetjting the motives and eharac- 
te r of m y h OB ts , I c on 1 1 n n ed my j ou rn ey w i th D e-coo-d ah to- 
ward the group of motmda I proposed to via it. We entered 
the Bad- Axe rivt*r at its mouthy and pi'ocecding np its stream 
about a mile and a quarter, reared our tent ou the north side 
near a cold spring uf pui^ monntain water; we prepared our 
tupper^ passed tlie pipe of friend eh ip, and retired to rest. 

The next morning, we visited the metropolis. We entered 
tlie east coitier of the gronp (see Cut), and passed throngh to 
the west corner. At the base of tliis mound my conductor 
stopped suddenly, and placing his right hand on his heart, and 
his left on his forehead, muttered, io audibly, a short sentence, 
with his face westward. He then faced the south, and raised 
his hands toward Heaven ; then proceeded in a southeast 
direction, with uplifted hands, tintil we arrived at a mound of 
similar size and form to the one we fii-st visited, where he 
again stopped, as though he hesitated to go furtlier. But in 
a few moments he proceeded around to the south side, and 
stopped again; then proceeded to the east side and stopped 
again; theD moved slowly to the north side, and Btanding 
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erect^ faeing t)t€ soutb, with epiifted hands, be uttered a sliorl 
ienteace^ andiUj, bat In m lunguage nnlcTiowo to me^ *^ Allft 
SKa-lah, ItkKah i Aitft 8lia-Uh, me nali/* which bein^ afterward 
interpreted, meanft in the aoctent Elk Ungnage, *' Great Spirit, 
sare the kipg ; Great Spirit, fiare the people." He Uien b&- 
ecnded to the snmmi^ ottered a shrill war-wftoop, and, with a 
quick stepi as thongh he were in pamnit of a fly ing enemy, pro- 
ceeded in a northeast direction^ until we arri%^ed at the place 
of entrance. Here he unhesitatingly ascended the monnd, 
and seating himself on the summit, leaned his head on his rtgbt 
hand, and, fur a ehort time, eeemed to be engaged in silent 
prayer; then renting npon his left hand, with his eyes inclined 
to the south, he continued toeit in silence some four or five 
minntes, when he suddenly sprang np with all the vigor of 
youth, and, at one bound, nearly reached the base, a distance 
of twelve and a hnlf feet; then, proceeding in a northwest di- 
rection, hesnngasongof fnouniing, until we arrived at a mound 
of similar size with the three we liad previously visited. This, 
too, he ascended, and 6t<x>d erect on tlie summit^ facing the 
centre of the gronp Here he sung a song of rejoicing, and, 
at its conclusion, beckoned me to follow him. Then he ran at 
full speed to the centre of the group, and ascending a large 
mound, began to sing and dance ; at whlcli he continued until| 
quite exhausted with exercise, he fell on his face and lay mo* 
iionless. When he had rested himself h^ arose, drew bis 
blanket close aronnd hi in, and started for our wigwam, and 
not a M-ord was uttered between ns until after our arrival there, 
Pasiing Ills pipe to me, he thas addressed me — *' Brother, 
I atn very old, and must smlju depart to the home of my fathei's ; 
I long to be with thetu; I have no pleasure here; I haveseea 
tho end of four nations, and, sliauld I live much longer, I shall 
liavo to mourn the fall of a iiftli ; a fi^w more moons, and the 
once powerful Wiimebago nation will have passed away. 
They wore once strong, they are now weak ; they were sober 
and industrious, they are now drunken and lazy; thoy were 
wise and honest, now they are f^iolisli and rognisli; thevhavd 
^t their traditions, and know notlilng of their fatfiers ; they 
il in holy places, and the Great Spirit has fiii-sakeu them ; 
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they have no pleasure in those monnda that were erected with 
iDUch cfire and labor* Tlie red- man now knows little about 
tliem ; the white-man cares not fov them. You, only, ask of 
tne who made tljein, and for wliat were tlicy made ? As they 
have not been used in my tjme^ I can tell yon hnt lltOe about 
them ; lean only give ihe tradition tluife I received \Then young. 

**The face of tlie earth is tlie redinan's book, and those 
niounds and embankments areson>e of liia letters : I am but a 
poor scholar, but I will try to read for you aa well as I can, the 
lettei's we have been viewing to day. Ton are nvvnre tliat 
when the white-man reads, lie begins at the edge of Ida book ; 
when you read tlje red*nian'e book, begin in tiie centre, 

'* You observe in the centre of this group, a large motmd 
with no small mound near it; tliis once stood in the centre of 
an ancient city, the borne of a great king. The space between 
it and tbe smaller mounds, was once covered with wigwams* 
This central monument was called the king's tower, and was 
daily used as a phice of look-out. Tlie smaller mounds, with 
tlie exception of the four that we tirst visited, are national 
memorials ; the inner circle memorializes the race of legiti- 
mate sovereigns, ancestoi's of the fonndcr of tliia metropolis* 
the second circle memorializes, numerically, the great chiefs 
that signabEed themselves during the reign of those sover- 
eigns; and tbe outer circles give tlie number of k»yal tribes 
under the control of tbe founder fif the metropolis at the 
time of its erection, each tribe cougtrncting its own monument. 
Thus you read in these letters the rise and progress of a great 
nation under the sovereignty of twelve kings, snetaiued by six- 
teen great war-chiefs, commanding forty-four tribes. The four 
residentiats, or large mounds^ that surround the inner circles, 
were occupied by dlgnitariea in power during the prlmitivu 
occupancy of the metropolis. The north residential was oc- 
copied by the king, tbe south by tlie commanding war-clnefs, 
the eastern by the prince entitled to succession ^ and the western 
ty the holy prophet. 

"The monument firet noticed on the west side, was the 
prophet^s tower. You perceived that I did not set rny f'>ot 
upou it| although I am the legitimate sou of a prophet During 
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the primitive occDpancy of tlmt tower, no foot of man or 

woman^ save that of a prophet, ever pressed that sod, which 
was set apart for prophetical service. The prophet there re- 
ceived and delivered oracles at the appearance of each new 
jnoon, and the four email rnonnda that surround it, were occa- 
pied by those in attendance to hear him. These, also, wera 
considered holy places, and it grieves me to see them polluted 
by unholy footsteps. 

^^ The Becond, or southern mound , was the tower of war, 
and was occupied only by valiant chiefs, whose feats of valor 
had secured for thera the favor of the king, and the four small 
mounds about it^ were occupied by younger or untried chiefs 
of difFemnt grades. Those mounds were dedicated, in time 
of war, to couiieila. All war- parties assembled tliere previous 
to their departure, to be addressed by their sovereign in per- 
son, and to declare their loyalty and their detenu ination to 
conquer their enemies or die in battle. The king then sounded 
the war-ahoiit, and taking hLs leave of them, retired to his 
tower, amid the shouts of the people. 

'* During those ceremonies, the great prophet was engaged 
on the west mound, invoking the favor of the Great Spirit. 
The squaws occupied the small mounds about him, to sing of 
the feat^ of valor performed by the nation in former days, 
Tfie prophet, after invoking the Great Spirit in favor of the 
king and nation, utters the signal for attack, which is echoed 
by the squaws and answered by the warriors, who then take 
up the line of march, and go out in pursuit of the enemy. 

*^ The king, prophets, old men, hunters, and squaws, then 
assemble at the eastern mound of dedication : the king^on the 
fiummit, surrounded by the prophets, the old men seat them- 
eeh^es around the base, and the wives of the absent warriors 
occupy the smaller mounds, surrounded by the hunters. When 
all are in order, the oldest prophet gives thanks for past vie* 
tories, and receives such offerings as are presented to be sacri- 
ficed at the next new moon* The great pipe of friendehip 
being filled by the elder prophet with the dried leaves of 
evergreens, was handed to the kin^r, and kindled from the 
eacred-fire: he smokes fii^t himsell^ then passes it to the 
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proplietSj who, in their hirnj pass it to the old men, who emolce 
together ; the hunters conlimie smoking through tlie whole 
cercnionjjat tlie close of which all unite in a song of victory, 
and retire to their tents. 

** The north ttsoiind was called the royal council tower, and 
was used previous to engaging in war with any nation. The 
councils held there were attended only hy the king, prophetSj 
head chiefs of bands, and orators, or chief councllloi's, The 
tower was occupied by tlie king, eeated in the centre, on the 
Bumraitj Burrounded by great war-councillors and prophets, the 
orators occupying the emaU monnds* The council-chiefs first 
addressed the Bovereign relative to the grievances of the na- 
tion ; the orators then speak in turn, until all have spoken. 
The oratom and councillom then retire, and the king, in pri* 
vate, lakes counsel with the prophets, and pronounces his dfr 
cree^ which is by the oldest propljet conimtinlcated to the 
people, from the sumrait of the central mound, or king's tower. 
During the sitting of this council , the whole city was wrapped 
in silence. 

'* All w^ar*parties returned to the city by way of the royal 
conncil tower. Previous to enteringj the commanding chief 
ascended the tower to announce victory or defeat* At a given 
signal, the prophets repaired to the tower to receive the news, 
then they immediately retired to the king^s tower, around 
which the people assembled, and the eldest prophet proclaim- 
ed the tidinga. In the meantime^ the king repaired to the 
council tower, and, standing erect tliereon, saluted the warriors 
as tliey entered. If prisoners had been taken, they were gob- 
ducted to the king's tower, to witness the triumphal war-dance 
of their captors, after wliieh they were placed under guard to 
await their destiny. Each succeeding new-moon one was 
offered in sacrifice^ unless they were satisfactorily redeemed, 

^* If the warriors had been successful, and taken much plun- 
der, feasts and w^ar-dances were kept up for many days/* 

Here De-coo-dah paused, and sat in silent reflection ; for a 
long time, he appeared unusually solemn. I saw that the old 
man was much agitated through out t!iis interview; teal's Sowed 
copiously down his furrowed cheeks; but after passing tha 
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pipe of friend sliip, he became more composed, and very soon 
lie very flffcctioiiatelj addressed me, as fullowB: — 

*' Brother, I am very old, and must soon sleep with the dead j 
I Bhall be remembered no more ; I have no son to perpetuate 
my memory, or transmit to posterity these lingering I'^llcs of 
ancient tradition. The Winnebago listens to them as idle taled, 
the Chippewa receives them as iictions, and the youthful 
Sioux laughs them to scorn. Brother, you have nourished md 
as a declining futherj shall I now adopt you as a faithful son V^ 
I gave him my hand, he grasped it affectionately, and ex- 
claimed, " My son t my white son I" and he added, " I have 
never 113 trusted any white-man with the traditions I have nnade 
known to you, will you receive them m truth T* When I had 
answered he resumed, *' Receive them freely, and keep tliem 
sacred until I am gone, then tell them to the red-man, proclaim 
them to the whiteinan, and I shall sleep in peace V^ He 
paused a few minutes, apparently absorbed in reflect ton, then 
continued — '* You have treated me with kindness^ without 
hope of reward ; I have nothing to leave in return, that will 
awaken in your remembrance our mutual friend ship, aave theae 
traditions* Since you appear to be interested in them^I shall 
hereafter take pleasure in making known to you whatever of 
tliem I may clearly recollect When you return to your friends^ 
knowing tliat I am no more, tliey will furnish a theme of con- 
versation interesting to your children ; and when you or tliey 
look upon any of those ancient monuments, you will bear in 
^ remembrance the existence of old Do coo-dnh »" We tlien again 
passed the pipe of friendship, struck our tent, and returned. 
Ho assumed a more cheerful countenance, and ever after 
familiarly add re&sed me as a confidential son. 

The idea of total annihilation was, probably, to this old 
man J the most gloomy thought that had ever entered his mind, 
'it was one from which he seemed to shrink with terror. Yet 
it was vain to speak to Lim of the consolalions of Christianity. 
He would at once point to the Christian world, representing 
them as double-tongued, double-faced robbers. Ho chal- 
Itnged tlieir right to the territory they occupy. He viewed 
siiouarlea as impo&tor&^ and would Lave no dealiuipB 
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with any of thera* lie would receive no part of the Indian 

annuity^ but strennonely contended that it was the price of 
robbery* 

Shortly af^er the interview just described, I proposed to 
talk with him on the enbject of ChriBtianity ; he readily con- 
sented^ and we had a lonoj and free conversation, bnt it uas 
not attended wtth anv apparent result. IIo was fond of hear- 
ing tlie SenptureB rend aloud by me, and nsed to appeal 
much intereeted in tlie Old TeBtfiment n firm t Ives — the iile- 
tnry of the creation j of the flood ^ Pharaoh's dream, the feats 
of Samson, &c. 
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Til is gi'onp which trad It ion represents to have been the 
ancient resi<lence of a great warrior chief, or king, bears evi- 
dent signs of Imving been vacated ec^itories Bgo; the growth 
of timber with whicli it is covered, being promiactionsly 
strewed over the grmind ; many of tlie mounds presenting a 
broken appearance, as thougli they had received injury by 
large trees having been torn from their summits, while other 
trees of ancient growth now occupy their place. A casnal 
observer might pji^s throngli and among tfiese mounds witli- 
on} observing their true arraiigemeMt. Tbe four large corncf 
mounds, being Bomewhat remote from each other, when 
viewed from the centre appear to form a circle ; but in pas- 
sing direct from one to the other, it will be seen that titey 
fnrm a regular square: and all the small mounds, except 
those surrounding the corner mounds, will be found to be 
within the lines of that square* The centre mound, or feing'i 
tower, having no em all mound near it, appears , at first view, 
to have an Irregular location ; but when tbe order of occupan- 
cy Is understood, it will be discovered that, with a view td 
its easy defence, a strong and secure position had been m- 
kcted for it. 

A double circle of tents being formed within the gronp^ 
eeenres protection from an assault made with arrows from' 
williout; while the memorial embankments afford pomts 
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rf elevation, from whicli the archer would be able to send 
his arrows with certain aim to a greater distance tlian could 
those without Besides tho#e inotifida are eo arrangt^d, that 
they fonn a regular breastwork for many of those engaged in 
defence of the tower, which, occupying a central position, the 
commander-in-chief wouldf not only have a fall view of the 
enemy, but would be able to command personally the whole 
force in defence of the city. I am of tlie opinion that the 
labor performed in the construction of this gi'oup was under 
the supervision of the artful usurperj known in the annals of 
tradition under the title of De-co-ta. 

The king's tower, occupy in nj the centre of the metropolis, 
measures thirty -five feet in base diameter, and eiglitcen in 
Burface height. The four corner mounds seem to have been 
erected with reference to ^he four cardinal points, together 
witli the four small mounds that surround them. These large 
comer monnds were twenty -five feet in base-diameter, and 
twelve feet in height; and the four small mounds surround* 
ing each of them are thirty -six feet distant from the large 
mound, from centre to centre. 

The oracular moinid, or prophet's tower, is said to be 
formed of earth collected at varions points, frequently con- 
Tejed many miles, gatliered from places %vlierc the dead had 
been deposited ; and at those mounds the prophets were 
said to liold intercoui"se with departed spirits at certain in- 
tervals* 

After the death of Dc'Coodah, my curiosity led me to ex- 
amine, by excavation^ this singular group; and being aided 
by some Frenchtnen whose curiosity had led them to the spot, 
Vrecut a channel five feet wide entirely through the prophet's 
towen We discuvered that it was originally composed of sand, 
gravel, and alluvial Boil, to the height of abont five feet; that 
^aa placed over a thin surface deposite of rnica; above this 
bed or stratum was another^ five feet in depth, composed of 
mixed earth and soil of every variety known in those regions; 
and above this, was a third stratum of two feet in depth, com- 
posed of sand, gravel, ashes, shells, and fine particles of char- 
coal J a portion of thia eti^atum resembles that which is found 
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on tlie shore of Lake^ P<>pin, situated about one hundred 
milee distant, being nrjixed \yiih bIicIIe, and with many 
pebbles that resemble ccimellaBi with which the margin of 
that lake abounds. 

We also examined, bj excavation, the conncil tower, th© 
tower of war, and the tower of dedication. These were all 
composed of alluvial soil resenibling tlint of the adjacent low- 
laud, and contained no perceiveable deposite of primitive 
order« On further examination, I discovered tljat the proa- 
pectivcj or central mound, which is much the largest in the 
group, was composed wliolly (witli the exception of a thin al- 
luvial sarface) of a red, or wliat is sometimes termed atnnlat- 
to soil, unlike any tljat I could discover in those regioua, 
and which muRt have been brought fmm a distance. It con- 
tained no d epos i to w^batever. This earth resembles that 
thrown from pits where lead mineral is now obtained ; but^ 
after careful and critical examination, by washing, I dis- 
covered no traces of mineral in it. I did not succeed in mBr 
king any furtlier discoveries of peculiar interest in the vast 
group tliat surrounds the king'^s tower, except their singular 
order of arrangement. 

Notwithstanding this entire group forms a perfect sqnare, 
they are, nevertheless, so arranged as to leave a circular 
space in the centre, by throwing a circular line around the 
tower, at a distance of about twenty -five poles; and the 
second, tliird, and fourth lincSj gradual ly increasing in size aa 
they recede from the centre, are so arranged as to break 
spaceSj thereby forming a regular breastwork for !he defence 
of those witliin the circle. "When I remarked to De-coo-dah, 
that I could observe but little advantage gained over an at- 
tacking enemy by the occupation of this work, he replied that 
an advancing army, with breasts exposed to missiles, would be 
unable to throw arrows with as much force and precision aa 
could time© who were elevated almve them \ and that w*hile 
one half of those engaged in the defence of the tower^ were 
flhietdcd by the embankments^ the enemy were entirely ex- 
poaedt Thus we see that a strong military organization was 
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provided for in the conBtmction of this simple, yet remark- 
able earth-work. 

We imagined that, notwithstanding the great antiqnity of 
this group, it yet embodied the latest improvements in military 
organization known to the ancient Americans of these regions ; 
it being a consolidation of residential groups, many of which 
seem to have been constructed with an especial eye to their 
capability of defence. 
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CHAPTER XTIU, 



TITE BATTLE OF TETK BAD-AXE* 



HAYING provided myself witli asiTiall boat and freighted 
it witli provisions, at Prairie do Chien, I prepared toaa- 
cend tli0 Missies I pp[ to Lake Pepin. But my profrress was 
arrested by the early setting in of winter; on the 20tli of Oc- 
tober came a vory heavy fall of snow, which in a few hotirs 
coirered the river with a flow of shiah-ice, against ivlnch we 
fonnd it impossible to 111 ako head, and were under the neces- 
eity of seeking a harbor. After drifting down stream about 
half a mile, wo moored our boat at the month of a small river 
call the Ead-axG. Tliia stream enters the Mississippi near 
the last battle-ground of the brave Black-IIawlc, Near its 
mouth, on the north bank, between tho bluff and the lowland, 
lies an elevated plot of ground upon which stand the remaiuB 
of the large group of earthwork described in the preceding 
chapter as the ancient mctropolia of a great nation. The soil 
is good, but the oak-trees wbieh grow npon the place (some 
of which are thirty incbee in diameter), are low and stunted, 
with wide spreading branches, forming a dense and gloomy 
shade, aa if even the sun refused to lend his light to re illu- 
mine the spot whose ancient splendor has so long departed. 

On the opposite side of the stream is an extensive river-hot^ 
torn, covered with a handsome growth of tall and straight 
timber-trees, of various kinds. Between this bottom and the 
bluff, lies an elevated and beautiful prairie* Tho binffs on 
both sides are high and rugged, presenting great variety of 
color, with here and tliere a dwarfish cedar springing from some 
crevice, and stretching out its ever green arms high in air. 

About half a league below the junction of the Bad axe lies 
the email island npon which Black-IIawkj hard pressed by 
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his enemies, songlit a tcmpomry respite to recniit the forces 
and revive the droopinp; eplriU of bis half starved army. 

In accordance witli a promise made to We-ru-cnn-negah, 
an old brave, I insert the accouut which he gave oie of Black- 
Ilawk and his last battle. 

After having bad Eome conversation with him upon re- 
ligions subjects, I perceived that his eyes were fastened on 
the little island to wOiich I referred, and in a few momentB I 
saw a tear glide down his furrowed cheeks; then besnddenly 
fixed his eye on ine, and with a look solemn, yet somewhat 
scornful, he exclaimed: — 

^*Erother^I perceive that we donotwoi-shipthe same Great 
Spirit.^* "Ilowdo yon see that?" I asked. Again fixing 
his eyes on the island^ he resnmed : ** Indians never fight 
unless they are imposed on; Indians never fight far more 
land, Oitr Great Spirit told ns, through the prophete, that 
we had land enough, but none to spare; and when white 
men come to take our land, our Great Spirit tells us to fighL 
Ti^ur Great Spirit tells you tliat the Indians have too nmch 
land, and that you have not land enonglu Now one of these 
Great Spirits must lie," Here be paused, and I inquired 
which be thought told the lie. He replied, *'The Indian's 
Great Spirit don't lie ; but tlie Indians being nnmindfulof 
what tlic Great Spirit said, let the white man have some land; 
then the Great Spirit got angry with the Indians, and left 
tbem to take care of themselves* 

"Black Hawk got angry too, and gatliered bis wamoii, 
and went to fight The white men were too many ; they 
drove him back to that island ; he ran from Wisconsin river; 
old men, 'Warriors, squaws, and pappooses, all ran. They had 
no meat ; they ate bark from the trees ; they were worn out, 
and could get no further. But the white men came to kill 
them. Black-Hawk sent some young warriors to tell thera 
be would not fight; the white men shot the young warriors, 
and then began to shoot squaws. Then the warrioi-s began 
to fight The squaws threw logs and brneli in the river to 
form rafts; the old men and squaws got on the logs and 
brushy and started down the river; the warriom drove the 
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ponies into the stream, and these following the sqnaws, reared 
upon the rafts and logs, and sqnaws and pappooses sunk down 
to the bottom. Then the white men come with his fire-cacoe 
(steamboat), to shoot Indians in the water. 

" Black-IIawk and a few warriors and sqnaws got over the 
river, and hid among the rocks till dark ; they ran all night; 
but the Wirmebagoes joined the white men, and caught Black- 
IIawk. Then the white men took him away toward the sun- 
rise, to show him their warrioi-s, more than there are trees in 
the woods." 

" And what," said I, " had the Great Spirit to do with all 
that?" — "Nothing," he answered; "the Great Spirit was 
angry with the Indians, because they did not obey him. Had 
the Indians always remained obedient to the voice of the 
Great Spirit delivered to the prophets, they would have held 
all the land from sunrise to sunset. But thoughts of the past 
overcome me," said he ; " I will talk with you more another 
day." 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



DE*COODAII liaving Vemained nnth me screral months 
after adopting me as lii^ san, which was in the latter 
part of Angnst, 1840, manifested a desiie to visit some 
friends of hia who lived on the tipper Missiesippi about 
forty miles north wefet of the place wliem we then were. Be- 
fore his departure, I informed him that I should slanghter 
some cattle I had with me, in about fifteen days, and asked 
him to bring some of his aged fnends to partake with him of 
a fetisL Pie promised to do so, provided I w*onld permit them 
to shuigliter one of the cattle at a monnd about four miles 
distant. I consented to do so, and he departed j the ice then 
being hard and safe to travel upon. 

On the evening of the fourteen tli day, I discovered at a 
distance, on the ice, a long train of Indians advancing, pre- 
ceded by twelve ponies wljich seemed to be well loaded. 
Tbey soon, however, changed their course^ and proceeded to 
the mound before alluded to, which was located near a large 
spring, on a small prairie bottotn, containing about four acres 
entirely surrounded by tall timber (this w^as in Iowa, about 
twenty miles below the jnnction of Koot river with the Mis- 
sissippi). 

Early in the morning of the next day, twelve mounted In- 
dianSf with a white pony handsomely equipped with an orna- 
mented Erench saddle, appeared at my door. They pre- 
sented me with De-coo-daii's large pipe of friendship, in 
token of their errand ; then having selected an ox, they in- 
vited me to mount the white pony, and accompany them to 

* Truditioru 
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their camp. I assented, and we started with a joyful sliont 
Irom tLe Indiana^ that caused the ox to acatnper off at full 
speed ; the snow being deep, he- took tlieir tmil, and kept his 
Bpeed until he arrived at tlie camp* There he was immedi' 
ately surrounded, uutil De-coo-dabj cotiung out with hie rifle, 
brought him to tbe earth. 

The youTTg hunters soon stripped off hia skin, and tore out 
his entrails; these were quickly distributiid, roastedj and de- 
foured by the women and children. In the mertntinie, I was 
conducted by Do-coo-dah to a large tent, and introduced as a 
good white brother, to a circle of twelve grave -looking, aged 
men. The pipe was then passed twelve times round, and 
the feast began. 

Two large wooden bowls, one filled with boiled beef, and 
the other with honey in the comb, were placed in the cen- 
tre of the circle, and each one helped himself. As the beef 
had been cut into slices befure boiling it, the useless encum- 
brance of knivea and forks waa dispensed with, and all fell 
to with as mucK apparent rapacity as the same number of 
hungry wolves might be supposed to exhibit over the carcase 
of a single Iamb. We had none of their snarling, lioweveri 
forunivei^al cheerfulness pervaded the camp* 

After our appetites were fully satisfied, we became more 
ceremonious, each one licking bis fingers until the traces of 
the ftaaat were all removed without the aid of water or soap. 

Tljis being the signal for the commencement of the cere* 
monies^ the great festival pipe waa filled and lighted. De- 
coo-dah tt>(jk three druughte, and then passed it around the 
circle, each one taking tliree draughts until it had passed 
twelve times aromid ; as it passed the twelfth time round, 
each one filled his own pipe. 

The bowls being tlien removed, De coo-dah seated himself 
in the centre of the circle and clianted aongs until twelve had 
been sung. He then arose, and again passed tlie festival- 
pipe to the circle, and after it pnssed three rounds, accom* 
panied with three songn in solemn tones, he received it again^ 
placed it in (he centre of the circle, and walked slowly to the 
fuuiiiiit of the mound, which- was surrounded by a circle. 
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The enow having been previously removed* lie stood erect 
imd uttered ashiill whoop, at which all came rnnning toward 
him J and promificuonsly placed thera^eWes in pairs about the 
eircle. Then, De-coo-dali^ facing the cast, drew from his belt 
a white weascl'Skin^ and as he waved it three times aronnd^^J 
eacb one uttered a shrill sqneal eimilar to the cry of that ani- 
mal. He then commenced sinking and dancing; all joined 
in tiie dance, occasionally chanting a chorim at the top of^| 
their voices, which made the stir rounding woods ring* AfVer 
eitiging and dancing about half an honr^ he gave ft signal for 
retreat, and all retired to their tents. The old man then 
walked with slow and stately steps to his tent, to regale him- 
self with the fumes of the pipe. In about an hour, he again 
ascended the monnd and whooped thetn together, then drew 
from his belt a spotted fawn-shin, waving it as before, and a 
bleating arose which all the fawns in the forest conld hardly 
have surpassed* They then resumed their exercise as before, 
and afterward agiiin retired to renew the feast. All the 
former ceremonies were strictly observed in each tent, after 
which De-coo-dah, a third time ascended the monnd and 
called them around liim. This time he waved a joung wolf- 
skin, and the howling and gnashing of teeth that followed, ar© 
indescribable. The singing and dancing wei'e again repeated, 
and then all retired, Tlie evening was spent in hilarity and 
glee. The old recounted the exploits of their youth, and the 
yonng indulged in plays and sports. I was escorted home 
by a joyful band of young warriors, who chanted festival 
Bongs by the way. They returned to the camp tliat night, 
and the same ceremonies were kept np for three snccessive 
days. The party then departed to their homes, and D&coo- 
dah, well-pleased, remained with me. 

I inquired why he had selected that particular monnd for 
the festival ceremony. He replied that it waa a festival- 
mound, and asked me if 
Bliarp-pointcd mound (Cut W^ Fig* 3). 



I did not observe near it along, 

Being answered in 

^ IB tlie moond of extiBO-^ 



the affirmative, ** That," said he, 
tion, 
, ** That feast being held in ancient order, I saw no im 
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priety in ©(icnpying that place on finch an occasion, I am 
ery old, tb«3 last relic of a great nation, and dniing all my 
intercourse with white men, I have never hefore received a 
'festival treat. I concluded it merited tlie ancient order of 
celebration, and for your gratification, I selected and trained 
that party previonBlj, The exercisers were awkwardly per^ 
furintjd, but were in the ar^cieiit order. 

'^ Tlmt inonnd was erected by a single tribe that was govern- 
ed by three chieff!, called the WIiite-WeBsel, tlie Spotted-Deer, 
and the Little-Wulf, who are all memoriali^d near the lake 
[Pepin], 

"Yon observed that the fij'st dance was dedicated to the 
White-Weasel J under t!ie symbol of that animal's skin, the 
second to the memory of the Spotted-Deer, and the third to 
that of the Little- Wolf. One day of festivity was dedicated 
to each cliief. Tlie twelve rounds of the great pipe, were dedi- 
cated to the twelve tribes of the great Deco-ta, to one of which 
tribes this festival mound belonged* The twelve songs were 
to the memory of their twelve commanders-in-chief, 

"The three ronnda of the festival pipe, witli their thre^ 
Bongs, were sacred to the memory of the three cbiefa who 
erected that monument. 

*-*- The sqaealing of the weasel, the bleating of the fawn, and 
the howling of the wolf, were designed to cheer the sleeping 
spirits of tliose three chiefs, if they should chance to be hover- 
ing about the mound.*' 

Being much amused with the convivial enjoyments of those 
aged sons of the forest, and Imving become somewhat ftimiiiar- 
ized to their manner of living, I came to the conclusion to 
penetrate their country far into the interiorj and returned to 
St Louis, to furnish myself with the necessary outfit. De- 
coo-dah, in the meant! ine, paid a visit to his Chippewa friendsi 
and others who resided in the vicinity of Lake Superior. He 
accompanied me to Prairie du Cfiien, where I furnished him 
with new blankets, legging'?!, moccasins, trinkets, &c., and he 
then departed, in company with some Menominee friends, by 
way of a ridge of high laud, which runs from the Wisconsin 
to the vicinity of the lake. This ridge abounds with lineal 
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and otiior monnnicnts. I proceeded to the head waters of 
Kock river, Laving been previously informed by De-coo-dah, 
that its banks abounded with monuments. Obtaining a small 
boat, or skiff, I descended that river through a fertile and 
populous country. I discovered many mounds and groups of 
mounds, some of which were much defaced by recent culti- 
vation, but othci-s remain entire, and are noticed in their order 
in this work. After I entered the Mississippi, I traced the 
western shore of that river, occasionally ascending its western 
tributaries from ten to forty miles, into the interior of Iowa, 
and discovered many monuments, differing much in construc- 
tion and form from those I had previously found on the eastern 
shore. 
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GENEEAL DISPEBSIQN OF THE KLK NATIOIT* 

DE-COO-DAII, after giving me many dnuights and descrip- 
tioim of various groups of ancient monuments^ being in- 
formed til at I designed viaitiug my fnends in tbe spring, no 
longer exhibited t!ie hilarity tliat heliad occasionally indulged 
in. He eeemed to give np all hope of seeing me again, nor 
could I prevail with him to accompany me. He was wholly 
absorbed in meditation for several days^ saying little on any 
subject. 

At length he remarked, one evenings that he had been en- 
deavoring to refresh his memory respecting the first and 
second dieperslon of the Elk nation, believing that it would 
be interesting to me, *'The first dispersion^^' said he, "I can 
not satiefrtctorily recall the traditions of, but tlie second being 
a topic of common conversation with my grandfathers, and one 
in which I was ranch interested when very young, I can rec- 
ollect many thingji that I dee ire should be placed on paper J* 
I immediately prepared for tlie record- 

He commenced by observing that this country (meaning the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi), was, by his great-grand- 
father's grandfather, traditionally spoken of to his grandfather 
as having been the primitive residence of their nation, four 
hundred wrntera before the birth of his father, which took placo 
two hundred and thirteen winters gone by. " So you perceive," 
said De cooniah, " it is more than six hundred winters since 
this last dispersion. At the time of this general dispersion, 
the primitive Elk nation, originally a branch or tribe of the 
ancient American, had become mingled and atnalgamat^'d 
with the race of the red men from the south. A portion of 
the original Elks, however, yet remained pure in blood, and 

H 
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returned to the east, to Dnite with a reimiant of the nation that 
occupied a territory bordering on the rocky hills [meaning the 
Allegany iiionntaine]. This emigrating remnant had em- 
hod led themselves, at the time of the last dispersion, for the 
purpose of joining their brethren of the east, who had main* 
tained the occupancy of their native homes through the war 
whici) gave rise to the fimt dispei'sion- 

"The second dispersion occurred during the reign of the 
great De-co-ta, who was a usui'per, descended from the Black 
Tortoise nation, which came from the south. It originated in 
contention f^>r dominion in that family. Myancestoi'B belong- 
ed to the Elk nation wlio came originallj from the North, and 
once lield dominion over all this country, from the Mississippi, 
east and north, to the great waters, I have frequently heard 
my great-gran dft ires speak of the great metropolis, and of its 
ancient order of occupancy by the great De-co-ta, who waa 
aoid to have grown in power at that place, until he became an 
absolute sovereign, and pushed Iiis conquests north and weat| 
far l)eyond the original claim of the Elks* 

" De CO ta, being brave and ambitious when young, attempt- 
ed to usurp power over his native nation, but being over- 
powered by the loj^al forces of the Black-Tortoise, he waa 
forced to seek refuge among the Elks, who had long waged a 
defensive war against the Tortoise, His first attempt to de* 
throne liis sovereign, the great Black-Tortoise, having thus 
failed, driven from his native territory with many fullowei-e, 
he became an ally to the Elk nation, to aid in their war against 
his own race. 

'' Being well-acqnainted with their mode of warfare, loca- 
tion, &c., he rendered valuable service to the Elks. lie en- 
gaged their enemies at their weakest points, cutting them off 
band by band, and aided by two warlike sons, and two 
brave grandsons, he ultimately succeeded in conqtiering tb& 
Black-Tortoise, whose ashes %vere honored with a funeral pile on 
the bank of the St. Peter's river, to which is attached mounda 
of extinction. Thus ended the reign of the great Blacks 
Tortoise* 

^^ De co-ta, having thus sugceeded in his design to overthrow 
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the ruling power of bis native oat ion, now became mi pre me 
ruler over a n i i n m enae te rr 1 torj , So e x ten e i vc w as h i 6 d om a i n ^ 

tliat it became necessary for bnn to parcel it out in petty 
monarchies* 

**Iti order to secure supreme power to himself, It© establish- 
ed one son on hie rlght^ and anotlicr on his left, btjlow the 
junction uf tlje St, Peter's with tlie Mississippi river, and lo- 
cated hitiiself between these two riirei"8* Having decreed th© 
Mississippi to be the boundary line between hia two son^, tliey 
etood independent of each other in dominion j hut a largo 
territory snuth of them having become depopulated by tho 
ravapjes of war^ the red tnen from the south began to occupy 
iU They not being subject to the government of De-co-ta, he 
conceived the idea of locating two grandsons south of the ter- 
ritory of his sons, dividing their dominion by the same line, 
and making thoin independent of each other, but subject Uy 
the contrail of Ins two sons, 

" But in De-co-ta'a old ago, having a great-grandson {also 
called De-cota), on whom he designed to bestow supremo 
power, he h»cated him still further south, on a rock in the 
middle of the MieeisBippi, (now called Rock island), giving 
him independent dominion on both sides of the river, to the 
junction of the Missouri. He being a wise ruler and brave 
warrior, was looked upon by his northern allies as iuterjM>sing an 
impenetrable barrier to the intrusions of tljeir soutliern neigh- 
bora, and thus they enjoyed uninterrupted peace fur a long time, 

*' Bat the yonng I>e-co-ta, inheriting the ambition of his 
great-grandfather, ultimately determined to bring into abso- 
lute subjection his northern allies. IIo called to his aid, two 
mighty prf^phets from the south, and througli tijeir influence^ 
was enabled, without the shedding of blood, to brir»g to his 
standard an imposing army. This done, he sent n deputa- 
tion of chiefs to the two grandsons to secure, if possible, their 
aid and influence in his undertaking, without any unnatural 
effusion of blood, with tlio promise to them of independent 
kingdoms. The grandsons being brave and loyal ^ but nnam- 
bitiou?*, asked for the lapse of two moons to consiiU and coii- 
sltler the matter, which was granted them. 
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" In the meantime they repaired to their fathers, to inform 
tliein of the cotiBpiracy that was meditated against them, and 
ill company with them, visited the great De-co*ta. But De- 
co-ta, placing implicit confidence in his greatgrandson, refitsed 
to hear them, and charged them with being engaged in a mu- 
tinous league against the young De-co-ta. The latter, being 
jufurmed of these movements^ and having his arrangementa 
alt made, saw that there was no time to be lost The foor 
kings, who had been nnjuatly accused, immediately held a 
private council, and cam© to the concluiion that De co-la the 
Great must be killed, for the geneml safety and good of the 
nations. Tliey cast lots for his executioner; the lot fell to the 
Little*Otter, the younger grandson. He repaired to the royal 
residence, and at midnight, when De-co-ta the great was 
asleep, with one blow of his axe, he severed his head from hia 
body^ and the murderer, with his associates, immediately fled. 
At the dawn of day the deed was discovered, and with tlie rising 
sun, the news went forth throughout the nation, and all asBem- 
bled to rear the funeral pile. General anarchy ensued , but 
De-co-ta tlie great having many old and well-b'ied chiefs, they 
agreed to divide the power among themselves, and thus were 
organised many independent tribes. 

*'In the meantime, the four kings gathered together their 
warriors, each commanding in pei^son his own forces, and went 
fortli in union to meet the young De co-ta. They found him 
on an island, in which was a large lake, where his canoes were 
safely liar bored, waiting to i*eceive them. 

^^Tlie t\>ur kings were permitted to land unmolested ; and, 
in the meantime, De-co ta formed his line for battle in the 
middle of the hike, out of reach of their arrows, and having 
decoyed them down to the lake-shore, he moved forward and 
gave them battle from his canoes. Having hia forces concen- 
trated and well-ari'anged, he made great havoc at each on* 
slaught. The four kings tlien began to surround the lake, that 
tliey might intercept his retreat, intending to hold him in the 
centre until they could man a portionof their canoes, and give 
him battle ,by land and water. But De-co-ta, having pre- 
viously foreseen such an attemptjhad eecrtited in the willowfey 
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on the island, a snfficJent nnraberof men to man many of their 
Gatioes, and mo^e them aroand into tho lake, and thereby ent 
off their retreat ; which charge had been faithfully performed 
dtiring the fir^t onslaught ; and by the time the four kings had 
despatched forces for this service, a large number of tfieir 
canoes were seen entering the lake in poBseaaion of the enemy, 
while many others were seen upon the opposite shore of the 
narrowest channel of tlia ri^er, 

*^ This movement so terrified the army of the four kings, 
that tliey immediately commenced a retreat in great confimion. 
The narrow channel being occupied by the enemy, they were 
forced to swim the broad channeh De co4a, perceiring their 
consternation, vigoronsly pursued them^ and alanghtered naany 
in the water. But the four kings j having yet much the ad- 
vantage in numbers, rallied on the shore, in a large prairie, 
and again gave battle. The strife was fierce and the carnage 
great. The Little*Dog personally engaged the young De-co-ta, 
and fought valiantly, but was finally slain. They continued 
the fight until, at last, Deco-ta was driv^en back to the island 
and lake with the loss of many men, but in possession of much 
plander* 

** He subsequently returned to his kingdom, and con ten ted 
himself with dominion from the junction of the Wisconsin 
south to the Missouri, waging, however^ a continual border war, 

*' The three surviving kings, having lost many men and 
canoes, and a large portion of their baggage, after burying 
their dead, returned, by land and water, taking with them the 
body of the Little-Dog. On their return to tlieir usual places 
of dominion, a funeral pile was erected over the body of the 
Little-Dog, and his command united with the immediate sol> 
jectB of De-cO'ta the great; and after dividing themselves 
into families and bands of families, they chose their leaders, 
and each band governed itself. These two commands, equal- 
ing the concentrated forces of the three kings, the Ked-Deer, 
the Black- Wolf, and the Little-Otter, were permitted to enjoy 
their favorite form of government; and the three kings being 
located between them and the mutinous De-co-ta, they lived 
ftt peacCj and prospered for a long time. 




J an extensive 
qnently harassed by liifl southern neighbors, and wa« nriable 
to cope with the united fc>rces of the three kings ; but he waged 
an occasional border war with the Little-Otter. But, in pro- 
cess of time, the Little-Otter died, and was conveyed by hta 
subjects to the fnneral-pileof his fathei3, and deposited there, 
and his subjects also adopted the government by chiefs, 

'* Shortly after the death of the Little-Otter, a national 
qn ar r e 1 took placebetween tlieE ed-D ee r an d t ! i e Bl a ck- Wol f^ 
relative to the occupancy of the territory vacated by the volnn- 
tary removal of the subjects of the Little-Otter, and they 
waged war with each other until the Black-Wolf fell in battle^ 
near the spot where his father j the Little-Dog, had fallen by 
the arm of De-co-ta* The Black- Wolf was conveyed to the 
fanerahpile of his fathers, and his subjects adopted the gov- 
ernment by bands* The Red-Deer being very old, called for 
a anion of all the banda, to go out against De-co-ta, to avenge 
the death of De-co-ta the Great ; but the bandsj many in num- 
ber, were scattered over an immense terntoryj and could not 
be brought together* De co-ta, being informed of the propo- 
sition made by the Red-Deer to the scattered tribes, was much 
enraged, and sought revenge in single combat* He challenged 
the Red'Deer; tbey met, fought, and the Red-Deer fell, and 
lie, too, was conveyed to the ancestral mound. 

"Shortly after De*co-ta himself died of wounds inflicted 
by the Red-Deerj leaving no male issue* He was deposited 
with h!s fathers, and his command was ruled by chiefs, aided 
Ijy prophets. Thus ended the reign of the sovereign De-co-tas, 
and thus began the rule of prophets. The subjects of De-co- 
ta divided into independent bands, sustained their nationality 
for a long time, retaining many of their ancient customs and 
ceremonies, 

*' Tlie LitUe*Otter, being the younger of the grandsons of 
De co-ta the Great, and bis executioner, was esteemed by hia 
nation a brave warrior. Occupying the southeast frontier of the 
territory of the four kings, ho was frequently baraesed by the 
wandering war-parties of the young De-co-ta, for the poseea- 
sion of a small portion of territory that lay east of the Wis- 
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conem river, near tlie junction of Blue river, wliicli was tlie 
place of hia biith and home of his childhood. He eustatnod 
the occupancy of it^ liowever, until death, [This territory 
embraces what is now called the Engliah Prairie, npon which 
BtandB the village of Muscoda J 

■* After his death and removal to the fnneral*pilo of hia 
fathers, hia nation, in commemoration of hia iideHty and 
bra very J erected, on the Bpot ivbere he was born, a monu- 
mental representation of the body of an otter, which still r&* 
taitiB its original form* 

"The deficendanta of the Little-Otter were probahly the last 
in the great valley of the Mississippi to relinqiiisb the ancient 
form of hieroglyphical record. Alter his death, his kingdom 
being divided between two chiefs only, its power and re* 
sources were not greatly impaired ; those two chieftj the 
Black-Bear and the Big-Buffalo, being highly honored and 
esteemed, lived at peace with each other for a long time; 
and their people not being divided into small bands, con- 
tinued to erect memorial ^ matrimonial^ and title-mounds, so 
long a3 they remained united. 

*• It was not until aiter this change in their form of govern- 
ment had taken place j that festival mounds were erected by 
single bands. The bands being generally small in com- 
parison with the nations to which they had formerly belonged, 
the erection of mounds became more difficult in consequence 
of the increased amount of labor required to be perfornjed by 
each individual. Changes in form of government necessarily 
lead to changes of manners and customs* Being no longiT 
able to meet in great national festivalSj they adopted the cus- 
tom of holding feasts by bands; and the ceremonies requisite 
for the preservation of order in large bodies being less essen- 
tial in sinali assemblages, were neglected and forgotten ; and 
it was not until after the observation of these ceremonies had 
become obsolete, that band again began to nnite with band 
in festival celebrations. 

*' Having lost sight of ancient order, those more modem 
nnion celebrations frequently engendered strife, and some- 
times gave rise to murders that called for revenge. Thus the 
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ieeds of war were again sown* In the resiiBcltation of an- 
cient festivaU, the relics of old traditions were again con- 
Baited, and title-mounds began again to be erected in com- 
memoration of great warriors. Tlieloiig cessation of national 
liijstilitiea led to tbe increase of the population of tlie fore&t, 
and it again became neceBsarj to form national compacta for 
preserving order- 

*' In process of time, a personal qnarrel ti>ok place between 
tho Elack-Eear and the Big-Buffulo^ which wsxs finally de- 
cided bj personal conflict, that terminated in the fall of both. 
That event is raemorialized west of Lake Pepin, This conflfctj 
however, did not result in tlie further dispersion of tlinge 
bands, for the ruling power was then confided to the Bald- 
Eagle and Little-Bear, the immediate descendants of the 
Bl act-Bear and Big-Buffalo, and they lived in peace with 
each other. The Bald -Eagle being pacifically digposed, his 
people prospered and became powerful. Bat the Little-Bear, 
who was more quarrelsome, frequently engaged in war with 
bis neighbors, until he was at last slain by the White-Weasel, 
and his tribe united with the Bald -Eagle, as memorialized on 
the highlands of the Kickapoo. [Cut W, Fig, 4.] The Bald- 
Eagle was succeeded by lineal Buccession of Eagles throngh 
six generations, monumentally recorded on the bighlanda of 
the Kickapoo and Wisconain. fl 

'^ The sixth Eagle, however, was slain by the Big- Weasel, * 
who succeeded him, and divided the command with the Red- 
Lion, bis twin brother ; they ruled in harmony until they be- 
came old. But, in process of time, a quarrel arose between 
them about the exclusive occupancy of territory, that did not 
result in the shedding of much blood for many moons; in 
testimony whereof, there yet remain many small treaty- 
mounds within the territory occupied by them. The Wis- 
consin river, by mutual consent, was their original divig- 
ioa line, and the lowlands of that stream present more 
treaty-mounds than any other stream in those regions* (Cut 
I, Fig. 3.) f 

"They at length resolved to settle the matter in a pitched 
battle between their whole forces, and assembled on th© 
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batiks of tbe W [scons in ^ near the jtinction of Blue river, each 
lieadiiig, in person, his own army. The eonjflict began, and 
being nearly eqnal in number, the strife was de&perate and 
the carnage great , as ia apiparent from t!je size of the batUe- 
burial-inonnds that accompany thdr memorial monuments. 
Both chiefs having fallen in persoiral conflict, both nrmiea 
withdrew, and entered into a treaty that enabled tlit^m to 
bury and memorialise their dead* Tliey then dispersed in 
BiTiall bands to join one or another of the Bcattered tribes of 
their ft/refathers* 

'* After this final dispersion of the northern tribes, mono- 
mental conimemorations ceased* The monnd being the hier- 
oglyph ical sign throngh which the traditiona were taiight, 
and the knowledge of past events presenred, gradnally losing 
its im|>ortance, came eventually to be looked npon with cold 
indifference. And thus the great fountain of tradition being 
dried up, it is by no means matter of wonder that its streama 
have eeaeed to flow. The great valley of the Mississippi 
baling buried its last sovereign monarch in the pei^on of the 
yoTing De-co-ta, its inhabitants dispei^sing over an immense ter- 
ritory abounding in fishj fleshy and fnr, were enabled to feed and 
clothe themselves, enjoying peace for many ages. Until the 
pale-faced m^n of the ocean Tisited their bordera^ breaking 
up their soil and laying low the forest, thereby destroying 
their hunting-grounds, they never having known the want of 
territory or the scarcity of ganie^ incautiouBly permitted the 
stranger to r^maiTi until he became strong and powerful. 
Then, with his iron bow and leaden arrow he began to deal 
death to all that opposed his progress west; and having great 
advantage by the use of firearms, he soon gained possession 
of all the land bordering on the great waters of the east The 
red man reluctantly gave way from river to river, from 
valley to valley, and from moimtafn to mountain, until at 
last he was driven across the great hills which had, for ages, 
been the dividing line of nations. There the red man of the 
south was compelled to mingle with a people differing in 
language, manners^ and customs, who made him serve them 
as a breast-work against the pale-faced intruder, until all the 
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red men east and south of tlie great bills became nationally 
extinct. 

♦* These are some of tbe traditJous of mj falhers, as I re- 
ceived thcin when joung — tbe Listoi'y of daja unknown to 

DeKioo-dah-*' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TREATT MEMOBlALa. 



ON the lowland adjacent to tlie Wisconsin ri^cr al)ont 
twelve miles above ita junction with the Missiseippi, is 
a group of seven long, narrow, flat embankments, with bik 
email round mounds, not very near each other, and with no 
apparent Bystematic arrangement. When I had shown a 
drawing which I had made of this group to De-<;oo-da!^ he 
informed me that it was com posed of treaty mcmorial- 
rnonnds^ exhibiting the usual features of works of that class 
found throughout the valley of tlie MIesisaippi, but occornng 
rarely south or east of the Ohio, 

They are sometimes seen in group, bnt more fi-equcntly 
Bingle and isolated, unless when appended to residential 
gronpe ; there they are laid in regular lines, some wlfh, 
and others without, matrimonial mounds between them. The 
marriage memorial mounds which sometimes accompany 
them, often appear to have been thmwn up withont regard 
to order or armngementj wherever fancy or conscience dic- 
tated. 

Treaty memorial marriage monnds differ from other matri- 
monial monnds, being low and flat upon the top, with a circle 
at the base which is slightly sunk below the surface ; this 
circle having been formed by the removal of the earth around 
the base, out of which the mound was constructed. All other 
matrimonial mounds were formed of earth brought from a dis- 
tance. 

Treaty monnds were formed in a similar manner, and have 
a ftlightly depressed or undulating surface around them. The 
ends arc oblique or levelled, forming, with the sides, acute 
angles or points diagonally opposite to each other. Tliey 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



trNFINISHED EAETO-WOEKS OK STRADDLE OBEKK, TLLmOIS. 

THERE is, at the junction of Straddle creek with Plumb 
river^ four miles west of Mount Carroll (Carroll Co,, IIL)j 
& group of mounds some of wlilch arc apparently complete, 
but many others are in an unfinished atate. 

De-coodah represents these works to hai^e been constructed 
by a people who were accustomed to burn their dead. The 
rings or circular mounds, shown in the Cut,* are from twelve 
to twenty-fi\^e feet in diameter, and about two feet in height. 
The earth appears to have been thrown from within, forming 
the ring and leaving tlie interior in the fonn of a basin. 

Each family formed a circle that was held sacred as a 
family bnria!-place> or funeral mound ; and when one of the 
family died, the body was conveyed to this place, and fuel 
being prepared, was placed in the basin and there burned. 
After the body was en ti rely consumed, a thin corering of 
earth was spread over the ashes. The next death called for 
similar ceremonies, and so on, until the enclosure was filled. 
Tlien the ring was raised about two feet, and thus prepared 
for farther use ; and this process was j*epcated as often as be* 
came necessary, the diameter of the circle being gradually 
dlminislied at the erection of each addition to the ring, giving 
it, finally, a conical form. Some of the rings shown in the 
Cut, are full, and present a flat surface. There are also two 
Katlle-bnrial mounds attached to this group; I sunk a shaft 
ill one^ and was fully satisfied of the correctness of the tra- 
ditional history, from the fact that after sinking about ten 
inches, I Btrack a bed of earth and ashes mingled with par* 
tides of charcoal, extending to the bottom of the shaft which 
I sunk some twenty inches below the surrounding surface, 

♦ Sec pftg<j 69. 
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Tills mound was conBtnicted in the form of a tortoise witlioiit 
head, tail, or feet, and I presume it to contain tlie aslies of 
a portion of that nation. I examined the other mound of 
the same class, and found it to be composed of the same ma- 
terials, and ao of several others which I examined. 

In the vicinity of tbls group, and about forty poles sonth 
of it, there is another completed group, where turn ular-bu rial 
was practised without fire* The traces of bodies in decom- 
position are evident 

Doctors A, and J, L, IToeteller smik shafts in two of thoce 
mounds, in one of which they found the jaw-bone^ with tJie 
teeth of a human being apparently of gi^rantic proportions; 
they still retain it in their drug stm^e at Houiit CarroH. I 
presume, however, tliat this was a relic of some recent do- 
posite, as there were also other hones in a better state of pres- 
ervation in t!iO same mound. The other mound adjacent to 
it was found upon examination to contain nothing more than 
the usual strata of decomposed matter. After a thorough ex- 
amination of the group, I was satisfied tliat there Lad either 
been a change at some past era in the common mode of buri- 
al, or that this rt^gion was itihabited by an immense popula- 
tion, at different eras, wlio practised tumular burial in differ- 
ent ways. The traditions of De-coo-dah sanction the latt^er 
conclusion; and it is further corroborated by the fact that, 
west of the Mississippi, as far as our researches liave extended, 
we have found in all burial-mounds examined, the traces of 
flre in a deposite of charcoal and ashes; wliile on the east 
side of that river, from the jnnction of the Missouri to tlie 
falls of St Anthnny, we Iiave only found an occasional iso- 
lated mound of that description, with the single exception of 
the group on Plumb river* 

From these facts, in connection with the traditions of De- 
coo-dah respecting the ancient inhabitants of those regions, as 
of various languages, customs, and color, we are led to the 
conclusion that at least two distinct races of men have occu- 
pied this territory at different eras, and that both became na- 
tionally extinct anterior to the occupation of the pi-esent In- 
dian race. And we presume the eiu is not far distant when 
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time will add to the catElogtie of extinct races, that of the 
North American red man. Not three centuries have passed 
6iQc« he raoged the forest of the east^ roamed over the prairies 
of the west, basked in the Bunshine of the genial Bouth, and 
vieited at pleasure the regions of the far north, nndigputed 
master of all, and with none to make him afraid. But the 
white man, greedy of territorial extension hae, by gradual ad- 
Tancea driven the Indian farther and farther west; war, dis- 
ease^ and famine, have rapidly diminished hia numbers; the 
Tices which civilization bringSj have done their work in the 
degradation of the Indian character, and the extinction of all ita 
Bobler traita ; game has become lesa abundant, and already 
the forest, the river, and the prairie, refuse to supply the means 
of a comfortable subsistence; the miserable remnant of a 
great people must fly to wilder and more remote regions, or 
continue to drag out a wretched existence upon the scanty 
pittance dispensed by their conquerors, A few more years, 
and the red man, like the mouud-buLlders, will have passed 
ftway. 

Such were frequently the reflections of De-coo-dah. He 
waa aware of the condition, and mourned the doom of the 
Indian race ; but would occasionally take comfort in the ex- 
erciiie of a faith that the Great Spirit, or God of bis fathers, 
would at some future day pour out hia wrath in retributive 
vengeance, to the total extermination of the white man. 

Let us now examine more particularly the evidence of 
a plurality of nations anterior to the occupation of North 

\ America by the modem Indian race. We suppose the Mia- 
fiiBsippi to have been the point at which those difl'erent na- 
tions came in contact with each other, &om the fact that at 

I that point a marked difl'erence appears in the general form 
of their turonlar monuments, and, moreover, the amalgamar 
lion or mixture of forms in the construction of those mounds 
or embankments exists to a greater extent along this river, 
tlian in any other region. This circumstance probably origi- 
nated by the chances of war, in conquest; as these border 
nations would necessarily, from time to time, advance over 
one another^fi borders in alternate acquisitions of territory^ 

u " 
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and during tbeir intervals of occupancj, each would erect 
monuments according to tlieir own taste and design. The 
fact that both nations were in the habit of rearing tumulaf 
mon amenta seems to militate with the belief that either was 
nationally connected with the North American Indians, aa 
the latter have never been in the hahit of erecting tumuli at 
any era known to history or tradition. That those nations, 
differing in customs, came first in collision with each other 
at or near the junction of the Missouri with the Mississippi, is 
evident from the fact that aa we go south from that point, the 
tumuli gradually partake of the pyramidal form, reeembling 
those found in Mexico, South America, &c., and representing 
in miniature, the tumuli of Atrica. 

On the contrary, as we advance north and east, the pyr- 
amidal form gradually Binka to the low conical, or flat mound, 
presenting many circleSi eqnares, and triangular groups and 
embankments, resembling those found in the north of Europe, 

These facta aeem to carry with them the rational probabili- 
ty of the former presence of nations which derived their 
origin from two continents. And if I may be permitted to 
indulge in speculation sustained by lingering traditions, I 
come to the conchislon that these two great national powers 
waged war with each other for many ages (as the immense 
tumular monuments erected by each seem to indicate), until 
both became greatly reduced in numbers and strength. Thus 
enfeebled they fell an easy prey to the wandering hordes 
(probably of Asiatic origin), who assailed them from the 
south, were wholly subjugated, and lost their national ex- 
istence hy amalgamation with the race of their conquerors. 

Tliese two powers thus imited, would find but little diffi- 
culty in overcoming the tribes of the north (probably of Euro- 
pean descent), who are traditionally represented to have been 
engaged for more than a century in one continual scene of in- 
ternal war ; and after the cessation of hostilities, international- 
amalgamation would give rise to numerous nations, with their 
peculiar mannera, cudtoms, and language. The wandering 
liabits of the conquerors being adopted by their tribntaries, 
they became dispersed and scattered until the lapse of a few 
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centuries rendered them forgetful of their ancient monu- 
ments ; and as those monuments were the only memorials of 
the paQt, and the visible record of many of their traditions, 
with them the more ancient nations in this triune amalgama- 
tion buried for ever much of the history of the two great races 
which had gone before them. 



FORT HAMILTON, OHIO. 




Fort Hamilton was erected bj GenL St Clair, in September, 1791. — ^Explanation, 
^ A, the old fort built bj St Clair ; B, snbeeqnent addition ; a, officers^ quarters; 
y h, mees-room ; c, magazine; 4 work-shop^ ^/ ^, block-houses; Q the present 
bridge that spans the Miami 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

BATTLE BlTEIAL-MOtrKtiS, AO.j KKAE PRAIBIK DU OEIEH* 
PATOTED KOCKS. 



THAT the ancient Americans were rery numerous, there 
can be no doubt Their battle buriaUmoiinds ehow that 
great numbers must often have been engaged in conflict^ in 
the meeting of hostile armies. Near Prairie du Chien there 
are uot leaa than nineteen monuments of this deecription. 
One of these now bears upon its summit a large and splendid 
nianaion, erected by H* H, Doiisman, a gentleman well known 
in that region^ who bad accumulated a large fortune m the 
fur trade* The location is a beautiful pne^ when considered 
without reference to its association, as the once-hallowed soil 
of a funeral mound. During the excavation for the cellar of 
this building, I tVequently visited the place, in the hope of 
discovering gome relic of primitive deposite ; but we found 
nothing, except the presence of a large quantity of decom- 
posed matter, resembling a mixture of lime and ashes, with 
no appearance of charcoal, or other traces of fire* This strat- 
um was, at the centre, about five feet in depth ; and after 
the excavation was completed, it presented a plainly-marked 
line entirely around the cellar, of about ten inches in width. 
The laborers infonned me that tliey had taken out about four 
hundred cart-loads of this earth. 

The embankment is sufficiently extensive to form a hand- 
some oval yard entirely around the building. 

It was near ttiis place I presume that the traditional battle 
between De-co-ta the Younger, and the united kingdoms was 
fought; and it was near here that the White-Deer fell, and 
yet stands memorialized in a tumular monument representing 
the body of that animal. 
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Opposite this prairie, in the Mississippi, is a large island, 
with a lake, which answers the traditional history of that bat- 
tle, as given by De-coo-dah. 

One of the most singular tamnlar representations in this 
part of the country, is that of four eagles, located at the inter- 
section of fbur lineal ranges of mounds, on the head waters of 
Bad-Axe river, and about seventy-five miles northeast of 
Prairie du Chien. (See Cut F, Fig. 1.) 

The eagle in the north being represented as headless, shows 
the decapitation of that sovereign ; and one in the south hav- 
ing two heads, records his sovereignty over two nations. The 
other two, represented as in natural life, appear to have main- 
tained their dominion over their people during their respect- 
ive lives. 

There are many representatives of birds and animals to be 
seen in this region of coimtry, not only of the tumular class, 
but also in painting, on the face of the river bluffs. At the 
junction of Faint cneek, on the west shore of the Mississippi, 
about nine miles north of Prairie du Chien, is a large rock 
upon which many singular paintings have been executed, in 
colors which seem to be proof against the action of frost or 
rain; and similar paintings occur, at intervals, along the 
western shore, for several hundred miles north. About thirty 
miles from this rock (commonly known as the Painted Rock), 
north, there is another called the "Paint Rock." 

This presents a pyramidal form, standing about five feet 
above the surface of the earth, gradually tapering from the 
ground upward ; it is literally covered with painted niches, 
and small figures of various kinds. Many of the Indians re- 
tain a superstitious reverence for it^ and never pass near it 
without leaving tobacco, or some small trinket, as an offering. 
The arrangement of the paintings indicates some knowledge 
of the art, and the rock has a smooth surface, without the 
mark of any tool being apparent. Its primitive use is un- 
known to the traditions of De-coo-dah, and remains matter 
of conjecture. In conversation with an aged Frenchman, who 
had been in the habit of occasionally passing by this sacred 
rock for forty years, he remarked that there bad been no addi- 
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tional pain ting on it since bis knowledge of it, and tliat tbe 

col HI'S were yet aa bright aa wben be first bebeld it 

Iji imitation of tbose paintings, the Indians of the present 
dny occasionally indulge their taste fur pat o ting, and their 
piln tings may frequently bfe seen on the bluff* rocks of the St- 
P e te r's an d Bl ue Ear tl i r i ve ra , Th ey , li o we v e r ^ are e as i 1 j d i s- 
tujgiiiijhable from those of the ancient Anaerican ; the figures 
are accurately drawn, but the colors ai'e much inferior in dura- 
bility and brilliancy. My attention was arrested in view of 
a group of paintings on a bluff rock of the St, Peter's, that I 
leamed had been recently executed. I sought the artist, and 
foun«.l him near the junction of the Blue Earth river. He was 
an aged nian^ and he infurmed me that ho had recently 
finished the last meuiorial of his art ; but after furnishing him 
with oil, paints, and brushes, I prevailed on him to execute for 
me a ftiw drawings on canvass. He was known by the name 
of We-ru-eun-ne-gfth» 

He appeared to be endowed with a lively imagination, was 
passionately fond of female society, and had six wives. In 
conversation on the subject of a plurality of wives, he con- 
tended that no woman conld be found possessing all the graces 
which properly belong to the female character ^ — to wit: love, 
duty, innocence, feincerityj wisdom, and devotion, or religion — 
and that man was entitled to the enjoyment of all these. He 
admitted that more than one of these graces might exist in 
one woman, and that no female was destitute of them alb He 
believed that there were men incapable of appreciating any 
of these graces, and consequently not entitled to social iuter- 
coume with the other sex. 

lie had three tents, or wigwams, in which he kept his wives 
by paii3 ; love and duty, sincerity and innocence, wiBdora and 
devotion, occupying tents together* He divided his time 
among them, and liad twenty-four children, and many grand- 
child ren- They all appeared to dwell in harmony, and lived 
plentifully. Ho had, also, a small lodge or tent, made of well- 
dressed elk-skin, in which lie kept bis paints and paintings. 
The interior of this lodge was literally covered with paintings, 
representing men^ birdSj and bcaeta ; one circle of the lodge, 
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howerer, was Bet aparh for the works of iQanimale nature- 
The eun, moon, and Btara^ with a well-shaded rainbow, in bril- 
liant colors, encloaed by a circle of deep green ^ occupied about 
one third of the space within tlie lodge, forming a rude but 
inte res ting dome. 

I passed about one month with We-ru-cnn-ne-gah at thra 
lodge, in which time he painted nine pictures for me on can- 
rass. Ho was a native of the Rockj mountains bordering on 
the head-watera of the HiesiBBippi, and he gave me descrip- 
tions of many groups of monnda that he had often Been when 
young J but be retained no traditions of their piimitlve use or 
origin^ 
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T^e ahove h & pUn of Fort Greentille. Trftcetof th« embti))crD«i)t indicnttd 
bj the blaok line ; blooka In fine Uoet iadicat« the iquarea of the town. 
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CnXPTER XXIV. 



THIRD TOUB OF 3^PLOKATION» 

HAYING devoted about two years, Eccompanied by De- 
cochdah and otiiers^ to tho Biiperficial survey of tumul 
representationSj and being much interested in their traditional 
history, I resolved, in the spnng of 1842, to test more 
tboronghly their probable authenticity by a more extensive 
survey of the lineal ranges. Having promised to meet my 
aged friend and adopted father, De-coo-dah, at Lake Pepin, 
by the first or second boat after the opening of navigation, I 
secured passage on the steamer Otter, Capt Hams, of Galena, 
bound from St, Louis to St, Peter\ and proceeded directly ta 
the lake. 

On my arrival, I was informed that De-coo-dah had n^ 
been seen since my departure in the fall, and that in conse- 
quence of his failure to return at a given time, he was sup- 
posed to be dead ; for his most aged friends were unable to 
call to mind a single instance of hia having failed to perform 
a contract or fulfil a promise, and he had promised to return 
and preside at a feast, to be held in the ancient order, at the 
funeral^pile of the Spotted -Deer, in commemoration of the 
great festival treat of white men, celebrated at the festival 
circle of the Wolf, Deer, and Weasel, the preceeding winter. 
He had given the order of arrangement for this feast, previous 
to his departure ; which consisted in procuring twelve deer, to 
be roasted whole, in honorable commemoration of the twelve 
De*co-tas ; the feast to continue three successive days, in honor 
of the three chiefs last memorialized ; four deer to be con- 
sumed on each day ; the feast to close with a bountiful repast 
of honey, sacred to the memory of the white man who fui*- 
olslied the ox for the ancient feast at the tribal circle, 
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Tbe mention of tliese circumstances, in connection with what 
De-coo dah had told me, previous to oar separation, of a great 
feast wlilch he had in contemplation, whyre my company would 
aflurd liiin much pleasure, very much increased my fears fur 
liii welfare, and I resolved to ascertain the truth. I iinme* 
d lately purchased a canoe^ and returned to Mount Trumbull, 
to the residence of my Kentucky friend, to "coubuU him m to 
tliebest course of action in relation to the matter. He inform- 
ed me tliat Dandj Jack, a rambling Menominee eport^man, 
was in the vicinity, and he, being a relative of the family 
wilh whteh De-coo-dah went away% when we last separated, 
would l>e most likely to procure whatever information that 
tribe possessed as to the whei'eaboufs or probable fate of De- 
coo dah\ My friend immediately despatched a messenger to 
seek Jack^ and inlorm him that I desired an interview with 
hini» Early next morning, Jack, aecompanied by t!iree Me- 
nominees and six W^innebagoes, came in. We learned from 
liim that a rumor was current among the Menoniinees, that 
De-eoo-dah was dead ; but he was not aware that any one had 
any positive information about tbe matter. Jack,, however, 
very kindly offered to aid me in procuring certain informa- 
tion ; -said that he knew De coo-dah^s point of destination, and 
had some knowledge of the family which he was to visit We 
tlien held a council relative to the matter, and concluded that 
it would be most satisfactory to all to appoint a delegation to 
go and seek De-coo-dah, although it was the prevailing opinion 
in the council that he was dead* I immediately volunteered 
my services, and was soon joined by seven others. I then 
informed them that I contemplated an examination of the 
mounds, going and returning; in consequence of which I 
should travel slowly ; and that I designed to compensate those 
tliat accompanied me, and should prefer as small a party as 
would be most comfortable. I was requested to make a selec- 
tion of companions in accordance with my own wishes. I 
inquired who had the best knowledge of the country through 
which we must pass, to which a half-doaen voices responded, 
" Poket," 

Poket, being an elderly Winnebago, and having two squaws 
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tliftt were liale and nimble-footed, with a sprightly dangliter 
(to whom Dandy Jack was making matrimonial overtnres), I 
decided on taking the whole family, and anticipated a plea&ant 
party. The selection was cordially approved of, and the 
council adjourned. 

Having deposited my storee at Prairie dn Chien, I pro* 
ceediid to that place, and furnished each of my companions 
with an additional red blanket, obtained a good rifle and 
fowling'plecej with a full supply of ammunition and other 
Bin all stores, and started for Lake Superior. We ascended 
the Wisconsin to the jtmction of the Kickapoo, and thence 
ascended that river about seventy miles. Here we landed, 
finding some Winnebago lodges, with the occupants of which 
we left our canoe, to be retained to Prairie dn Chien, intend- 
ing ourseh'es to return by another route* Thence we visited 
the monumental eagles (previously described), at a point on 
the highland of the Kickapoo, which I have mentioned as • ' 
the terminus of four ranges of lineal mounds, diverging 
thence to opposite and remote points (as seen in Cut F). We 
traced the north range to the vicinity of the Chippewa river, 
where we discovered an arrangement of earth* work differing 
in form from any we Lad previously seen; these were trian- 
gular enclosures, of various dimensionsj some of which enclosed 
interior structures similar in form^butof various arrangemenL 
(Cut M)* We also found several triangular works, thrown up 
in solid mass (Cut P, fig, 3), but made no excavations. We 
then proceeded in a course a little east of north, with the de- 
sign of approaching the western shore of Lake Superior, and 
passed but few mounds of any description, nntil we came 
within about thirty miles of that lake; there we occasionally 
discovered an isolated truncated work, generally of small di- 
mensions. When we approached the immediate vicinity of the 
lake, where the friends of De-coo-dah resided, we soon learn- 
ed til at he was dead, and was deposited in a mound about 
eighteen or twenty miles west of the lake. 

Olitaining a guide, we proceeded to his gTave, which 
we found located on a prominent elevation, I procured from 
a neiglj boring brook a flat stone j and on it rudely cut Lis 
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name, with the initlale of mj own, and placed it at hiB 

After learning the particulars of the death of my old friend 
ftod adopted fatherj wo retraced our trail to the licad-watem 
or upper tributaries of the Chippewa river ; and then turning 
to the south some twenty milea, again shaped our course fur 
the monumental eagles. By the way, we passed several iso- 
lated crescent works, of large dimensions, and two groups, 
arranged in the order shown in Cut O, figa, 1 and 3. 

After our arrival at the monumental eagles, we traced 
thence a lineal range, tbat terminates near the junction of the 
Bad-Axe with the Mississippi* On our arrival at that river, 
we obtained a canoe, and ascended to Prairie la Crosse* In 
the vicinity of this place, the Winnebagoes belonging to the 
band of Wa-con De-co-ra, to which my companions belonged, 
were located. On receipt of certain tidings of the death of 
De-coo-dah, there was much mourning among the aged of the 
band ; bat the whisky dealers at this place having recently 
replenished their stocky the greater number of the band^ to- 
gether with their chief, were indulging in that kind of festivity 
familiarly termed a '^ big drunk;*' and Poket, who was very 
fond of whisky, joined the banquet to drown his grief in 
revelry. The steamer Otter touching at that point, I em- 
barked for Prairie du Chien* 

Having devoted several years to the examination of the stir- 
face of earth works in general j without making many eKcava- 
tions, in consequence of the aversion manifested by De-coo-dah 
to the desecration of the monuments of his remote ancestors, I 
resolved now to test freely the truth of the traditions respecting 
such mounds as were traditionally represented to contain de- 
posltes, and with that design first visited the pentagon, and 
made thorough excavations at various points of the work, but 
discovered no deposite except in the central work. In sink- 
ing a shaft at the centre of the summit of this^ we passed 
through the alluvial several inches in depth, and then throngh 
a stratum of earth mingled with charcoal, and evidently 
formed of ashes at some era, to the depth of nearly two feet, 
when we came in contact with a stratum of earth somewhat 
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resembling potter's claj, of grayiah color, bearing the impreBs 
of fire, in the resemblance of decayed eartben-ware. This 
etratuni contained mica ; it was about twenty inches in depths 
and rested on another, mingled with sand j among which we 
discovered severdl small pieces of mica, but found no other 
deposite in any otlier part of this singular work. 

We then proceeded to an examinal.ion of tlie great crescent 
works fn the vicinity (shown in Cut G); and sunk a shaft in 
each of them^ but without discovering an^ etratificatron other 
than that common in the vicinity, except a small thin stratum 
of blue sand, evidently occupying the surface of the primitive 
earth ; but in sinking a shaft in the centre of the centml work 
(traditionally said to represent the sun), mica, in small sheets, 
was abundantly intei'spemed through a jitratum of about twenty 
inches in deptli, arranged in circular form, and occupying a 
space twelve feet in base diameter, sun-ounded by earth sintilar 
to that of tlie sub-soil of the adjacent lowMand, 

The earth of this circulai' stratum was evidently obtained 
at some remote point, it being a mixture of wluteclay, !due- 
iand, and mica, apparently rendered firm by pressure ; it 
rested on earth similar to that of the adjacent region, and was 
covered by alluvial of from ten to twelve inches in depth, 
which had either been gathered^ from tlie surrounding Bull, or 
formed by the annual decomposition of vegetable matter, 
throtigh the Ift]ise of many ages. Had this surface soil Vieen 
removed with care, and the stratum beneath been washed hj 
a fnw lieavy sljowei"S of rain, so thoroughly stndded was it 
with small particles of mica that, under the sun'fl rays, it cer* 
tainly would hav^e presented no unapt symbolical i-epresenta- 
tion of that luminary. 

Afler making, by thorough excavation a satisfactory exami- 
nation of the pentagon and its traditional appendage, the 
festival circle, we revisited the amalgamation mound, located 
fn the vicinity of Muscoda, on the high land of Wisconsin 
river (partially described in chapter vi.), to reexamine it by 
th orough exc a v a t ion . After sinking se veral b1 i afts i n 1 1 1 e tn a in 
body of the effigy, witljont making any additional discovery, 
we proceeded to an examination of the sacriticial altai^e, by 
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smking sbafis from the stimmit to the centre of tlie base. In 
addition to tlie etratum of cbarcoal and asbes, before men- 
tioned ^ near tbe sui-faee, resting on strata of blue and wLite- 
clay, we discovered on the surface of tbe primitive eartb, cor- 
responding deposites of blue and wbifce sand, placed in oval 
piles, or email truncated mounds^ oT about four feet base and 
two feet high, in arrangement tbe reverse of that of the blue 
and white clay of the summit : tbo blue Band lying beneath 
tiie white clay^ and the white sand beneath tbe blue clay,) 
We nest proceeded to an examination of the national monu- 
ment (treated of in chapter vii.)j bnt on a critical examination, 
by sinking four sbafls in the body of the imaginary effigy, we 
discovered no further change of material or well-defined strati- 
fication. We then descended to the plains or lowland of 
Muacoda, but found no deposite or stratification in any of the 
numerous works on that extensive and beautiful plain, although 
effigies of men and beasts abound there, with many truncated 
works of small dimensions, and several groups of elongated 
embankments, that resemble redoubts on small fortifications. 
The body of these works being composed of sandy alluvial, 
easily penetrated, many excavations had been previously mado 
by the passing antiquarian or curious pioneer, we therefore 
resolved to return to the Mississippi river. 

We afterward deecended tbe Mississippi from the junction 
of the Wisconsin to the junction of the Macoqueta, a small 
Btream^ that enters the Mississippi opposite an extensive plaiu^ 
designated as the Sand Prairie, This plain h in Illinois ; it 
presents on its bosom many small earth- works, principally of 
email dimensions, among which we discovered one that con- 
tained a rude stone vault, but with no perceivable deposite. 
About twenty miles north of this plain, we discovered a very 
extensive range of truncated works, commonly known as 
Jacobs^ Mounds, some of which are of huge dimension, being 
mieed to the altitude of twenty-five feet. Extensive excava^ 
tions have been made in these mounds by the Mormons, soma 
of the large works being nearly demolished* Many rude im- 
plements have been disinterred, of savage origin, found inter* 
fpersed among hnmau bones. 

13 
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This groop of works appear to have been used by the Indian 

aborigines of the existing race aa a cortimon cemetery, for 
many years, and contains more bones in various stagea of de- 
composition than are to be foand at any other place in that 
region of conntry. Bones, which are nearly decora posed, are 
found mingled with tboae which hare been more recently de- 
posited^ and that seem to be but little decayed. In the 
examinatioQ of these works by excavation, it is everywhere 
apparent that tbe earth of which they are composed has been 
frequently broken or upturned, being mingled with alluvial to 
the depth of many feet, and not presenting the compactnesa 
and solidity comraon to mounds in the vicinity. These mounds 
are located near the river, on an elevated fertile allnvlal, but 
are composed of eand, evidently obtained at some distant 
point, probably about three miles north of their location; for 
at that point may be seen a very extensive excavation on the 
summit of an undulating elevation, which commands an ex- 
tensive view of the suixounding plain, and which is composed 
of sand similar to that of which the mounds are constructed, 
to the depth of from nine to sixteen feet. There are several 
of these excavations adjacent to each other, which are now 
from eight to ten feet deep. They are partly filled in by the 
wash fi"om the embankments which finrround them* The 
largest occupies an area of about one acre, is twelve feet deep 
in the centre, and is surrounded by a slight elevation, that 
wears the appearance of an artificial wall, designed to enclose 
the area within, 

Jacobs' Mounds are situated on an exceedingly fertile plain 
of great extent, yet they seem to occupy a position specially 
marked out as the resting-place of the dead ; for notwithstand- 
ing the site presents no natural features indicative of the 
prevalence of pestilential disease^ yet all attempts to occupy 
it have hitherto failed* 

Mr, Jacobs J at first sight, became so fascinated with the 
beautiful scenery of the surround ing landscape, and the feis 
tUity of the plain that, in the early settlement of those regiona, 
he determined to make a permanent residence in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mounds, and erected a commodious 
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dwelling-hoTwe in the midst of them, but he was soon com- 
pelled to vacate it and retire, in consequence of the death of 
Lis wife and several children. 

And it is worthy of remark, that in the first settlements 
made in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in the immediate vicinity 
of large groups of mounds which seem to have been con- 
structed for the deposite of the dead, pestilential disease pre- 
vails to a much greater extent than elsewhere. I do not 
suppose this result to be chargeable to the presence of the 
mounds, but to natural causes connected with the locality : 
for it is evident, that where masses of vegetable matter, so 
located that they are not subject to removal by water or fire, 
are permitted to decompose in large quantities, in positions 
where there are natural obstructions to a free circulation of 
air, a deleterious miasma must exist, bringing with it disease 
and death. Such localities are of frequent occurrence in the 
sudden curves and great bends of many of the western rivers, 
surrounded by unbroken highlands that obstract the free cir- 
culation of air, yet where the deepest and most fertile alluvials 
invite the early pioneer to rear his abode in their midst. This 
fact partially accounts for the frequent appearancd of large 
burial mounds in such localities ; for if the mound-builders 
were an agricultural people, as their works in some regions 
evidently indicate, the same causes operating in earlier eras, 
would furnish material more abundantly than higher and more 
salubrious lands, for the construction of those cemeteries. It 
may also be remarked, that in the vicinity of extensive ceme- 
teries, it is not uncommon to see large tracts of marshy land, 
stagnant water, &c. ; and in the re-occupancy of these de- 
populated regions, the pioneer will find his safety in avoiding 
such locations in the selection of his place of abode. 

That this and the surrounding country has at some era, sus- 
tained a population which could not possibly have subsisted 
by fishing and hunting, is most evident from the remains of 
tumuli. On all the vast plains, for many miles above and 
below, bordering on the river, the truncated mound and 
elongated earth-work, with here and there a strange animal 
effigy, are to be met with ; they are also seen in great abun- 
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dance, tracing the fimaller tributaries, far into the interior, east 
and west of the Missiesippi; nor are the highlands exempt- 
On the summit of the loftj btuffg along the ridge of their 
craggy spurs, and even on the mountain side, the nionnd- 
liiijlder has lei^ hi8 record > About nine miles north of Jacob's 
moundsj near the junction of Plumb river with the MisBis- 
sippi, on the lands of Messrs* L. Davison, Cooper, Bow en, and 
othei^, in the Ticiuitj of an extensive marsh, annually inuB- 
dated by the spring floods of the Mississippi, extensive groups 
of burial monnda, of small dimensions, arranged in lines, 
circles, squares, and triangles, abound, and many of the early 
pianeera of the vicinity have contributed to swell the number 
on the adjacent highland. But the indomitable energy and 
enterprise of those gentlemen in draining the marsh, has very 
much contributed to the health fulness of the vicinity, and U 
now seems likely to attain entire exemption from the in- 
fluenced which formerly unfitted it for human residence. 

Near the junction of Apple river, a few miles above Plurab 
river, are also many burial-mound s, among which I discov- 
ered several that bear the marks of fire, and one that presents 
II circulaF deposite, on the primitive earth, reaembllug decom- 
posed animal matter, covered with a stratum of nearly two 
feet in depth, of pure clay, on which rested another, of five 
feet in depth, composed of sand and ashes, mingled with char- 
eoal, beneath an alluvial surl^ice ten inches deep. 

This being the first work of this description that I had no* 
tloed in those regions, I examined it with much attention. 
After sinking a shaft from the centre of the summit to the 
base, we shaved, with a sharp spade, a section eighteen inches 
in width^ from the top to the bottom of the shaft, and fonnd ■ 
that the work appeared to retain uninterrnpted solid ity. At 
the point whore the two strata unite, appeared a well-defined 
Mne of pure ashes, resting on clay and covered with sand. 
Tijera being five strata at the bottom, with no corresponding 
memorial mound adjacent, and the entire work presenting in 
outline the common form of the traditional battle burial mound, 
I resolved on a more thorough examination, and commenced a 
dri!^ tracing ono of the strata outward from the centre, until 
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I finally lost eight of it; I then nin a drift in an opposite di- 
rection, witli a einiihir resuU, the entitle length of tho two 
drifts being about sixteen feet Having been previously ia- 
formed by De-eoo-dah that there was a time when aU bodies 
were consumed by fire, and that a partial change took place 
long beibre the general custom ceased , in consequence of the 
refusal of the sun to shino during the time of burning a great 
and good king, when it was decreed that the great and good 
should no more be consumed by fire, we concluded that tliifi 
was a battle borial-motind, where the bodies of the chiefa 
were interred in accordance with the decree, and that the 
fnneral-pile of their followei's was made over their bodies, that 
all might lie entombed together. There being no effigy, title, 
or memorial mnund, in the vicinity, indicates, according to 
tradition^ extinction by conquest This mound stands isolated 
and alone, having a base of one hundred and five feet, and a 
perpendicular altitude of about eight feetj with a flat summit, 
sHghtly depressed in the centre. 

About one and a half miles east of this mound, on the sum- 
mit of a high hill, there is another battle burial mound of 
smaller dimensions, which bears no marks of fire* It is com- 
posed of a gray -earth, unlike any in the vicinify, covered witli 
a sandy alluvium. In the vicinity of this work is another^ 
composed of two elongated works, relatively located, as shown 
in Cut C G* The smaller work appears to retain ita primitive 
perfection and regularity of form, but the larger, on which 
the tree appears, has been injured by the uprooting of timber 
at a point near the north end. This peculiar form of earth- 
work is traditionally represonted to have been erected as a 
title memorial, and the individual here memorialized was a 
|«e1ected or chosen chief, as described in Cliapter 6. 

About sixteen miles east of this work, on the south side of 
Apple river, on a second terrace of the stream, ia a similar 
group, composed of three embankments, where discrimination 
in tide is very evident, in the interruption of the works (seen 
in Cut D D, figs. 1 and 2). The interruptions are apparent 
at the points where the trees, or the rupture occasioned by 
their removal, are presented, and bear record of legitimacy 
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and illegitimacj. These works, also, are isolated and alone. 
Til ere are several otber works of tbie description on tlie 
second terrace of Plumb river, and one near Fevre river, 
several miles northeast of Galena, but tbcy most abound on 
Bock river, about thirty miles above Dixon; they also abound 
on the second terraces of the Illinois river, and there are two 
about twenty miles below Terre-Haute, on the Wabaslu 

There is a singular work on a small tributary of Apple river, 
in Jo, Daviess county, Ilh, about nine miles from the village 
of Elizabeth. It somewhat resembles some of the works of 
the Scioto, in the state of Ohio. It consistB of an oblong square 
enclosure with sides of fifty and sixty feet The wall is about 
two feet high and eight feet thick at the base. It is formed 
of clay that bears the marks of intense heat, in all its parts^ 
and is supposed by some to be the remains of a brick strncture ; 
but I presume that it is earth bumed in a mass, as it now 
lies, as the impression of fire can only be traced to the depth 
of about ten inches. 

This square is enclosed by a circular wall of the same 
dimensions, connected with the square at eacli corner, and is 
formed of sandy alluvial, mingled with water-washed pebbles 
and broken shells; the area enclosed is level, and presents no 
feature distinguishing it from the surrounding surface of the 
earth. This enclosure stands isolated, there being no other 
enclosures of a similar class within many miles; we suppose 
it to be an unfiuished work* (Cut Z, fig. 1.) 

About two miles northeast of this work, is another enclosure, 
in the form of an oblong or ellipse, enclosing in the cer^tre 
the remains of an animal effigy. (See Cut Z, fig, 4,) The 
work has been much broken by corious investigatora, and 
presents a very dilapidated appearance. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



LINEAL BANGE8> 

AFTER devoting about six months to the exploration of tho 
lineal ranges of mounds east of the Mississippi, and be- 
coming fully satisfied that their arrangement and relative po- 
sition was not accidental, but the result of design, I resolved 
to retrace to its terminus a line of mounds livbich I had pre- 
viously followed about eistj miles, on tbe west side of tlie 
river. 

This line, diverging frora a serpentine range on Eustis'e 
Point, at the junction of Turkey river, Iowa, runs about five 
degrees south of west, crossing Turkey river, at or near the 
junction of Otter creek, thence in a continuous line to a large 
grove^ distant from Eustis^s Point about eighty miles. This 
grove issurronnded by an undulating prairie of great fertility; 
and in its midst is a beautiful boiling spring of pure water* 
About eight poles north of the epring, is a large truncated 
mound, surrounded by eight human effigies, diverging ou^ 
ward, from the central work* (See Cut V, fig. 5.) I re- 
mained here two days, and discovered that there was an in- 
tersection al range diverging north from this point I con- 
tinned to fuOow the main line west, for three successive days, 
passing occasionally a mound, at a distance of frora five to 
fidveu milea. On the evening of the third day, mj atten- 
tion was drawn to an effigy somewhat resembling in form 
the body of a large fish, surrounded by small truncated works, 
as represented in Cut K, range 2d. This work appears on 
the east bank of a small stream which abounds with white 
bass, pike, and other fish of fine flavor; it is much frequented 
by the Indians, There is but little timber in the vicinity of 
this work, except that which grows along the margin of the 
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stream. About fifteen miles west, tbere is a large grove of 
dwarfish timber^ in the midst of \rhich is another group of 
earth -work, consisting of a large truncated monnd eorronnded 
by four long embankments diverging to the four cardinal 
points, {Cut K, fig, 2,) We found no water in this grove, and 
proceeded on our way west, nntil I arrived at another group, 
as shown in the same Cut, composed of a large truncated 
mound, surrounded by eight small conical mounds, arranged ■ 
in a circle, in the order of the effigies fii^t d escribed : this 
group is located in the vicinity of a small grove near a brook ; 
the central mound bears the traces of fire on its summit, to 
the depth of three feet, remains of coal and ashes being min» 
gled with the clay. This grove is about three miles east of 
the Missouri riverj and I discovered no other works between 
it and the river. 

Then I proceeded up the Missouri for four successive days, 
travelling about twenty miles a day, passing many truncated 
mounds of various dimensions. Among these I noticed one 
constructed in a serpentine form (Cut H, fig, 2), about a 
central effigy resembling a tortoise. In this I made three 
excavations. The central work presented, near the surfaeoM 
summit, coal and ashes; but the serpentine work contained 
no deposite, I found no other work in the immediate vicin- 
ity; but^ about twelve miles northwest, I discovered a group, 
the arrangement of which is shown in Cut Y, fig. 4. I have 
frequently discovered this arrangement in Indiana and Illi- 
nois, destitute, however^ of the elongated mound which is 
here appended- There are many serpentine effigies of small 
dimensions in those regions ; their common order of arrange* 
ment is represented in Cut H, figs. 1 and 3. Figure 1 rep- 
resents the range of truncated mounds west of the Mississippi 
river, in an arrangement which I have found nothing exactly 
resembling on the east side of that river, although the ecrpeii- 
tine eMgy is found far east, in Ohio, in the intermediate 
space east of Illinois. They are, however, exceedingly rare. 

Diverging mounds, or effigies, aiTanged around truncated 
T^orksj as are seen in Cuts N, Kj and V, are of common oc- 
currence west of the Mississippi. Eaat of that river, they ara 
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fuund appended to enclosures in Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin, In the country lying east of the Wabaehj and Bouth 
of the Ohio riv-ers, they are exceedingly rare^ if indeed they 
appear at all, a fact not yet established. 

In the vicinity of serpentine efflgieB, those of qnadrupeda 
are rarely seen west of the MisBisBippi. At Gottenhurg, how- 
ever, in the vicinity of several sei^pentine works, there is an 
effigy of an elkj in connection with a group which emhraces 
two serpentine arrangementa (Cut U, fig, 3), and at Pmirie 
dii Chien there is a gronp containing the effigies of a bird, 
and a quadruped , connected with a serpentine arrangement* 
(Cut S,) 

Three months were exclusively devoted to the examination 
of the lineal ranges connected with the Turkey river range* 
Daring that time I travelled, according to my reckoning, at 
twenty miles per day, more than nine hundred mileij examin- 
ed by excavation seventy-six earth- works, and surveyed four 
hundred and forty-nine mounds* I succeeded in establish- 
ing, to my own entire satisfaction, a conclusion which I am 
confident that future investigations will corroborate, that the 
lineal ranges were designed as and constructed for national 
or international landmarks and boundaries. 

In my excavations west of the Mississippi, I discovered no 
deposites indicating any greater advancement in the arts than 
is common among savage nations, notwithstanding the exact- 
ness of outline, correctness of proportion and symmetrical ar- 
rangement of many of the works. This leads me to the belief 
that the mound-builders of the north were not in the habit of 
jnaktng depoeites such as are found in Ohio, and the regions 
south, to Mexico, and indicates the prevalence of differing 
customs, if it does not attest distinct nationality* Many de- 
posites found at the south presenting the known forms of the 
symbols of ancient idolatry, favors the conclasion that a 
change of religious belief^ or the forms of idolatrous worship 
occurred among the mound-builders of the south which those 
at the north did not experience. 

That many of the forms of earth-work of the north are sym- 
bolical, that they were connected with or related to the pre- 
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valHng religion of the country, and tlmt they were designed 
aa ejinbole analogous to those exhibited in ecnlptnre at the 
Bouthj I entertain no doubt. This belief finds confirmation 
in the fact, that in thc^e regions where effigies occur, ectilp- 
tared depoeites nowbere abonnd; and the deposite even of 
pottery is very rare. In all the mounds excavated by me west 
of the Misaiesippij I diecovered only on© deposite of earthea 
ware, consisting of a large jar, or urn, that contained ashes. 
This was disinterred in Dnbuqne connty, in Iowa, about 
twelve miles south weet of the city of Dubnqae, It waa taken 
from a small troncated mound in the vicinity of a lat^ cofii- 
cal work that elill retained the traces of fire on its snmtnit, 
and which is located on the summit of a high hill command- 
ing an extensive view of the surrounding country. This ora 
waa much decayed j and fell in pieces on its remo%^al. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



MOUNDS m wtscoNsm, 

I design, m this chapter, to call the attentioii of my readers 
to the monnds of Wiseonsiii, representatiottfl of which will 
be found in the appended cuts. 

Cat Dj fig. 2, bIiows a remarkable effigy which i@ tradi- 
tionally represented to have been constructed in com mem ora- 
tion of the union, or amalgamation of two natJons, the one 
bcAring tlje name of a bird, and recognised in tradition m 
the Young-Eagle ; the othcr^ called the Bear. The head of the 
Bear being lost in the body of tbe bird, concedes to the latter 
nationj or its chief, the bonor of conqnest^ The absence of 
wings to the body of the bird, shows that the chief or king of 
that nation was 3'et in bts infancy, at tbe time of the aabjtiga* 
tion, an hereditary sovereign, but yet nufledged* 

Fig. Ij Cut D, was found in the vicinity of fig, 2, both 
occupying summit heights on the highland of the Eickapoo 
river* It is said to have been erected as a triumphal mona* 
ment-, in commemoration of conquest, and in honor of a youth- 
fnl sovereign who succeeded to the dominion of tbe Bean 
He is represented as standing on the head of the Bear, indi- 
cating tbe wisdom of the son in following tbe, counsel of his 
father and predecessor. TIjc arms extended horison tally, or 
with eqnal elevation, record the administration of equal jus- 
tice to both of the united nations. 

Fig. 3, Cut Q, represents an effigy found in the same vi- 
cinity with the other, but which records a reverse of fortune, 
IT ere the sovereign, no longer standing erect on the head of 
tbe Bear, is seen suspended below it, with drooping anu8| 
and bis bead pointing to a funeral circle, to which is ap- 
pended the mound of extinction, Near by is another funeral 
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circle, with a crescent-slmped moond, representing the new 
moOD, End ejaibolizing the advent of a new sovereign after 
the extinction of the race of the vanqniBhed king* 

Fig* 1, Cut Q, represents a huge effigy, on the plaioft 
of Miiscoda, said in tradition to be the king of beasts, in 
the days of the mound-buildet's. Fig* 2, ehowB their io- 
crease by herde, or pairs ; while the hindmost aniinnl^ por- 
trayed as if in pursuit, was highly esteemed for hie power and 
success in destroying young herds. 

Cut W, fig. 1, presents the view of a sacrificial deposite 
in a mound in the yicinity of the blue nnound, twenty -two 
miles north of Oalena, and near the state line between Wis- 
consin and Illinois, This earth-work is situated on a sHglitlj 
nndulatiug praii'ie, in the neighborhood of another mound a 
section of which is shown in fig. 2, The Tessel found with- 
in it contained about half a bushel of ashes ; it was composed 
of clay, and was easily broken, being much decayed. Ita 
shape was nearly that of the common earthen jar as now 
made for use in the dairy* The neighboring mound, fig, 2, 
bore the marks of fire, in the remains of a stratum of bnnied 
clay, as shown in tlie cut. 

Fig. 3, Cut W, represents a circular earth- work seen in 
the vicinity of that shown in fig. 2. This circle has a diame* 
ter of tliree hundred feet, and encloses a truncated mound of 
forty feet in diameter at the base, and six feet in perpend icu- 
1 ar liif i gl i t. The su m m i t o f th e t ru n c ate d m on n d is nearl y flat, 
with a slight undulation at the centre* A mound of extinc- 
tion IS appended to this circle* 

Fig* 4, Cut Wj repi'esenta an earth -work located about 
twenty- five miles east of Mineral Point, in Wisconsin, It is 
situated in a small grove, and clad with shrubbery, Tliere is 
also a similar woik on the highland of the Kickapoo. Tho 
work presenting the combined effigies of a bird and beast, 
records the change in title or name of a Bovereign line of 
rn]ers. Tiie bird having conquered the beast, oflPered in sac- 
rifice the male and female lineage of the conquered ruler, aa 
is recorded in the erection of a sacri^cial altar on either side 
of the body of the beast The efiSgy is one hundred and 
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eiglity feet in length, and fortj-four in its greatest breadth, 
With a general altitude of three feet, and bears the marks of 
great antiquity. It has enffered much by the ravages of time 
and the uprooting of heavy timber, the remains of which may 
yet be traced in the alluvial with which the work is covered. 
The whole work was formed of clay of a reddbh texture, 
which was evidently brought from a distance ; but it is now, 
covered with a black alluvium to the depth of about twelve 
iDchee. 

Cut Z, Fig, 4, presents a view of an unfinished group of 
earth-works located about twelve miles from the village of 
AckeroUj or Kock river, iti Wisconsin. It consists of throe 
[ separate works, the relative position of which is shown in the 
drawing. The central mound has a base diameter of eighty 
feet, with an unequal altitude of from two to four feet. The 
outlines of the effigy north of the central work may be di&- 
tinctly traced ; yet tlie surface wears a rugged or broken as- 
pect, and the fore leg le less perfect than the rest of the 
figure. The south erti mound also has a broken and un- 
finished aspect. 

We have discovered several works on Eock river which 
appear to have been deserted or forsaken in an unfinished 
condition ; and also several in Iowa and Nebraska, and many 
10 Illinois. 

Fig. 5, Cut Zy presents, in their relative arrangement, a 
group of national mounds seen in the vicinity of the Four 
Lakes^ in Wisconsin. This arrangement is common in Wis- 
consin, and the northern pait of Illinois, west of Kock liver; 
it also appears on the second terrace of the Wabash, near 
I*afayette, in Indiana. 

Fig. 0, Cut Z, presents a view of the tribal festival circle, 
to which is appended a mound of extinction. This cut was 
taken from an earth-work on Sauck prairie, in Wisconsin, 
which was y^tj perfect in 1840, but cultivation then threat- 
ened its demolition > It ia one of the largest order of tribal 
festival circles, being about six hundred f«etin diameter; the 
wall hfis an eight feet base, with an elevation of about two; 
tiie centitil mound having an equal elevation with the wall, 
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lias a diameter of about eighty feet TLis is the most exti^n- 
Bive work of this order that is traditional] j recagniBed as tri- 
b&L There are many of those circles in Ulinois^ Wisconsin^ 
ftnd Iowa ; few, however, have the appendage of the mound 
of extinction. One of small dimonsione, near the junction of 
Boot river, in Iowa, retains singular perfection of form and 
proportions. 

Cuts L and M comprise views of the triangular works of 
Wisconsin which arc traditionally represented to have been 
designed for national cemeteries* The triangular form of 
Works corresponds with the boundaries of the territoiy they 
occupy, as defined by lineal ranges of small truncated earth- 
works enclosing or surrounding triangular areas of great ex- 
tent. They abound in Wisconsin, and appear also in the 
sonCheast portion of Minnesota. Fig. 3, in Cut L, presents a 
view of the wall of a triangular cemetery unoccnpied, but 
I'eady for the reception of deposites. Fig. 4 shows an en- 
closure partially occupied by deposito. Fig* 5^ Out M, pre- 
sents a view of three central deposltes, in union ; and Fig. d, 
presents a view of three distinct families* The deposite of 
Fig* 5 denotes, by its central position, the resting-place of the 
royal family, while Fig. 6 presents the royal area unoccnpied 
by its destined tenant, but containing the remains of three 
families of royal relatives. We have not yet discovered 
any of those triangular enclosures beyond the limits of the 
territories enclosed by triangular lines, or llnoal ranges of 
earth-work; but have found several in finislied condition in 
Wiflconein, as represented in Cut P, Fig. 3, of Minnesota. 

Cuts and O show the various forms and relative position 
of groups of elongated works frequently seen in Wisconsin, 
and the nortliern part of Illinois. Cut was taken on the 
ioutli side of tlie Chippewa river, about sixty miles above its 
junction with Lake Pepin, and diffei^ from agi-onp of similar 
works on the shore of tlio Wisconsin river only in its connec- 
tion with crescent works. These works are traditionally 
represented to have been formed for monumental treaty-me- 
morials, and differ from national mounds only in the tiMangn- 
Ur form of the ends of the embaokments* The ereecenta 
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hem presented, are said to be of religions import erected is 

CO mm em oration of treaties entered into at tbe cloie of a re- 
ligioua war. 

Cat C) fig« 1, ehowa the forms and relative position of & 
range of national monnds extending in a continuous line 
aloB^ the Black river, ia Wisconsin, near its junction with 
the Misaiselppi, This line is composed of seven works that 
are frotn tliirty to forty poles in length, eighteen feet in 
bread thf and two and a half in height, and are distant from 
each other about sixty poles, occupying a straight line for 
nearly two miles* They appear isolated or nueonnected with 
other works. 

Fig. 2, C«t C, presents views of the different forms of 
mounds or embankments which symbolize extinction* Figs. 
6 and 6 symbolize family extinction, presenting at the larger 
end of the work a Bqiiare term inns. The enlarged diraen- 
Aioni of Hg. 6 is indicative of deposite — the portion of de- 
posite being marked by a slight elevation near the centre of 
the work ; the round dots in the cut present the points of ex- 
cavation made in the examination of the work Fig. 4 
presents the form of the national nionnd of extinction, differ- 
ing from the mound of family extinction by the oval form of 
the larger end of the work. Fig. 2, By its peculiar form^ 
records a change in government, and the deposite of a con- 
quered monareh. 

Fig. 3, Out 0, shows the relative position of a range of 
elongated works with flat summits, ti^aditionally recognised 
aa national residentials, occupied by chiefs or rulers, and 
known as such by the presence of intermediate truncated 
works* This aiTangement is seen in connection with groups 
of truncated works, and not isolated or alone* They are 
tometimes fotind in Illmois, Indiana, and Ohio, but abound 
most in the southern part of Wisconsin. 

Cuts O and T present views of groups that are not seen 
south of Wisconsin. They occur roost frequently in the north- 
eastern and southeastern portions of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Crescent works are found in Illinois, hnt not in the 
relative connection here presented; they ai^e also seen in 
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miles east of Mmmt Triimbnll, traditionally repreeented to 
have been dedicated to iDternational fefitivity in tlie union of 
four nations. Tliis species of eaitb-woik ia seen in Wiscoo- 
iin^ Illinoii^ and Indiana, 

Cnt J, taken south of Koot river, in Iowa, representa a 
group which is also tradltioTially repreeented to Lave been 
dedicated to international festivitj; and this relative arrange- 
ment is ficen as far soutli as St, Louis (Mo.), where a large 
work of this order has been totally demolished. TLeee works 
abound Bfioet in Missouri, but appears on Eoot river, the Lit- 
tle Iowa river, and the Big Cedar river, in Iowa. East of 
the Mississippi, I have nowhere discovered it. It ie fully 
described in the previous detail of exploration. 

Out K, figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, shows the relative position^ 
form, and order of arrangeinent of two lineal ranges of earth- 
work with their hi erogl}' pineal appendages. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent a line of works mnning from 
Turkey river, in Iowa, to the immediate vicinity of the Mis* 
gouri river, in Missouri; and figs. 3 and 4 represent a con- 
tinuous line running from the Wisconsin river to the Cfiip- 
pewa river, intei'sccting another range running east from the 
Mississippi, about seventy or eighty miles east of Lake Pepin. 
These are more fully described in the detail of exploration, 
(Chap, XIIL) 

Cut R presents a view of unfinished works, traditionally 
fepresenled as a i-oyal residential group, seen in the vicinity 
of a small stream in Wisconsin called the Bad- Axe* This 
group has been previously deecribed in detail of explorations. 

Cut A, figs. 1, 3, 3, and 4, repi^sents detached groups of 
earth- works, described in the detail of explorations, whose 
order of arrangement differs from any others I have yet dis* 
covered in the valley of the upper Mississippi. The same 
forms here combined are met with in other groups in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota ; but I have not found 
these peculiar combinations or mode of arrangement else- 
where, among the thousands of earth-works I have inspected. 

Cut R and Y comprise groups in which angles, triangles, 
and eemi-clrcles occur, the relative position of which j and 
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tljeir connection with parallel lines have been carefully pro- 
served. The group shown in Cut E (which has already been 
deecribed in the detail of exploration as the Caasville gronp)^ 
id especially remarkable for the number of its earth- works, 
presenting, on an area of eighty acres, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty mounds or Beparata works, disposed in several 
groups, but all mutually related, as is evident to any ouo 
who is familiar with the general arrangement of works of this 
class in those regluus. 

Cut Y, Figs, 1, 2, and 3, shows the relative position of 
mounds in semicircular and triangular groups traditionally 
represented as residential mounds. In such groups I havd 
never discovered either stratification, or traces of deposit©; 
and yet they are of frequent occurrence in northern Illinois 
and Iowa, 
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This engTAVTDg r«pr«aent» rude etchTn^B tipnn tvbnt Appeared lo bd the rt* 
maiEit of a stone column found ia Lomn <:onDtj^ Otloi 1838. 
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CUT X presents a view of a singTilar f^mnp of pftintjr^ 
eeeri on ttie Burface of a bluff rock wliicli overliangs a 
pleasant spring of pure water, some tliiitj*five in ilea soulh- . 
west of the junction of the Crow-WJng river witli the Mi^sis^^^H 
eippu This B]iiln;x riiefl at the head of a deep mvn*e ehnt ia ^1 
bj cragfry hhiff^ u-htch are lliinlj covered with dwarf ehiubs. 
The nide figures painted ort the rock are rehiti^^elj arranged 
as in the cut. The varioiia forms composing the gi'onp are 
sucli as often occur in earth- works ; but the Inerogl vphical 
charactei's appended to the acvenil effigies, are ?ery remark- 
able» and challenge inresHgation. 

Cut W ilUistrntes tlie general character of the painted rep- 
reaentatirma frequently to be rnet with on tim snrface of the 
bluff-rocka along many western rive re » Some of thesej 
thongh covered with ujoss, retain great brill iancj of color, 
when stripped of tlieir covering; olhem have suffered mueli 
by long exposure to the weather, nrjd cnn not be esisily 
traced. The cut presents a view of all the figures wliich 
could be cleajly made ont, on the walls of a cavern in Indi- 
ana, about twenty miles below the junction of the Wabash 
with the Ohio. The cavern was commonly kuown to the 
early settlem as "Wilson's Cave. (See a preTious reference to 
these paintings, in Ciiapter I.) ^H 

Cut P, fig. 3, presents a view of three triangular cemeteries^ ^^ 
traditionally represented to be in a fiuished condition, which 
appear in the northern part of Wisconsin, and on the south- 
eastern border line of Mirmesota. Fi*{. 4 represents a singula? 
vork, i^sembliug a spider In shape, found in the northeastern 
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part of Minnesota, an flccountof wliicli la given in tlio dctailfl 
of exptr oration on the upper Mlssiasippi. 

Cut I comprises viewa of four gronpsij adjacent to eacli other, 
on tlie soiK.h Bide of the Little Vermillion river, in Venn ilHon 
eonnty, Illinois, abont seven miles west of the Waha&h river* 
Fig. 1 is seen on Sunck Prairie, in Wisconsin ■ Figs, 3 and 4 
are seen on the American bottom, seven miles east of St* 
Louis ; and Fig. 2 is of common occurrence on tlie second 
terrace of Kock river, in Illinois. 

Cut E represents the rojal cemetery of the Black -Tortoise, 
on the nortfi side of the St. Peter's river, about sixty mllea 
above its junction with the Mississippi, in the terntory of 
Minnesota. TfjiB group is particularly described in the tradi- 
tions of ihe Tortoise, given in Clmpter VIIL 

Cut B presents a general view of ijieroglyphical effigieSj 
which, in lS4f>, occnpied the present site of the village of 
Muscoda, bnt which have since been demolished. 

Cat U is a view, or plan, of the Serpent city, at Prairie 1& 
Porte, In Iowa, as it appeared previous to its partial demoli- 
tion by the bnilding of Gottenberg; and Cut S shows the 
arrangement of an extensive gmup at Prairie du Chlen, in 
Wisconsin, now partially demolished* 

Cuts M and N, are views of two hnge effigies found in the 
Ticinity of Cassville, in Wisconsin* Tins form Is Been on Rock 
river, and the Wabasb river, and abounds in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois. 

Cuts P and X show the arrangement of two extensive 
gronps i(t Carroll county, Illinois, Cut P is a traditional resi- 
dential gronp, found south of Savannah. Another gronp^ of 
exactly similar arrangement, and comprising the same num- 
ber of worlcB, occm^ north of Cass v ill e, in Wisconsin* Cut X 
represents an unfinished group of fire burlal'motinds, on Plnmb 
river* 

Cut 6 is a crescent circle, enclosing a central mound, seen 
on the high land of the Kickapoo, in Wisconsin, and tradi- 
tionally represented to have been a sacrificial festival circle. 
Ithaslieen previously described. 

The cut on p.3G presents a view of the sacrificial pentagon, 
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wtich is seen in tbe vicinity of the festival circlcj which lias 

been ah*eadj described in the ceremoiaies of tbe pentagon. 

Cat J comprises plans of four distinct groups, which occur 
in the order and relative position here indicatedj in the vicinity 
of the great cross-work seen on the liead-watei'S of the Kicka- 
poo river J in Wisconsin, and at the intersection of four ranges 
of lineal mounds. These groups are tradition ally represented 
as hieroglyphical^ and as bearing record of war and peace^ 
conquest and extinction. 

Tuward the soxUheast are twoeffigieSj separated by an inter- 
mediate monnd, and snrroundcd by truncated works. This 
records the mediation of a third party between the two prin- 
cipal combatants; and as the form of the area enclosed by 
the truncated mounds, corresponds to that of the intermediate^ 
or central one, the mediation is shown to have resulted suc- 
cessfully, in a compromise or division of territory. The con- 
tinuation of t]ie lineal ranges diverging from this centrCj marks 
the limits or boundaries of the divided territory. 

The group seen toward tlie northeast, be are record of treaty^ 
in the presence of treaty memorial mounds, between which 
appears an eflSgy erected in honorable commemoration of the 
successful mediator. 

Tbe northwest group records national extinction^ A royal 
eflSgy, behind which is a national monumental mound, is rep- 
resented moving, with extended wings, full upon the sharp 
point of the national mound of extinction* 

We may here remark, that this traditional explanation of 
the Ijieroglyphical record, receives confirmation from the fact 
that this same form of effigy is represented as headless in this 
same division of territory, in tlie group of the four eagles 
(shown in Cut F), where the mediator is presented as double- 
headed, in the sontheaetera division of the territory there do- 
fined ; and also occupies a corresponding position at this place, 
in the presence of the oracular, or prophet*s monnd of peace, re- 
Bembling in form and deposite the traditional, oracular mound, 
found in the temple of peace, at Circle ville, Ohio, and on the 
Blue Earth, in Nebraska, reiuarkahle for the unusual quantity 
of mica found deposited within it. 
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-**This work, Bitoated in the state of Wisconsin » has been 
before mentioned in the details of exploration. 

Cut Fj fig. 1, shows the relative poeition of the territorial 
monnds at and diverging from the group of monnraental eagles 
of Wisconsin. These effigies are traditionally represented as 
monnmental memorials of sovereign rnlerSjOcenpying distinct 
and separate domains. Thej have been already partially 
described in the details of exploration, and we have only to 
add that the double headed effigy is traditionally recognised 
m that of the conqneror ruling £wo nations speaking different 
dialects, with both of which he made himself familiar. This 
is shown by the transfer to this effigy of the head of the con- 
qnered or decapitated eagle. 

Cut 6, fig. 1) shows the arrangement of a gronp previonsly 
described, and the stratification of the central moundp Fig. 
2 gives views of what are traditionally represented as fire- 
cemeteries, or funeral monnds, in an nnfiniehed condition. 
The three connected circnlar works, were found on the margin 
of Straddle creek, Carroll county, Illinois, while the circle, 
with appended crescents, which were evidently designed to 
form circles when completed, occurs at least three hundred 
miles north of that point, in the territory of Minnesota. This 
identity of form and arrangement, furnishes strong evidence 
of early national migration, or extensive territorial dominion^ 
in the existence of corresponding customs and funeral rites in 
distant locaUties. 

Cut L, fig. 1, represents, in tljeir relative position, monu- 
mental effigies found upon the second terrace of the upper 
Iowa river, about thirty miles northeast of Fort Atkinson, in 
the state of Iowa: they are tmditionally denominated monu- 
mental heroes* Fig. 3 is a view of the earth-works of Ke- 
braska, on the plains of the Blue Earth river, nearly resembling 
those of Circle ville, Ohio, traditionally denominated the tem- 
ple of peace, and described in the details of exploration 
(Chapter X.) 

Cut H, presents views of the forms and arrangement of ser- 
pentine works in Iowa and Kebraska* Fig. 1 was taken from 
a series of earth-works npon the highland of Turkey river; 
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fig. 9, from the plaios of the Bine Earth river; aad figt 3, 
from a second terrace of Big Cedar ri ver, south of Fort Atkio* 
aoa, in Iowa. Tiiero are, in thoee regions, numerong small 
VorkSf of serpentina form, of which the cu^ presenta tbo moift 
common tjpee. 

Cuts AA and BB, am plans and vieWE of some of the moifc 
Interesting tumuli of Yene^ueia, in 8onth AmericHi already 
described under the head of South American tumnlL These 
f resent, as vrill he observed, in their general armngement, 
itriking reaemblances to many of the earth- works of North 
America. 

Cats 00 and DD^ are viewa of monumental title memoriila 
m seen in Illinois, Iowa, and Wiscontin. Thej have beea 
^artlQuIarlj described in Chapter XllL 
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CITAPTER XXVIIL 



ras EAKTH-WOItES OF OHlCk 



THE number, vaiiotj, and vast extent of tlie earth works 
found wkfsin the stnto of Oliio, arrest the attention of 
cvejy thonglitful observer, and have long been regarded with 
eBpecial interest by all Amei ican antiquarians. Yet it ia iur- 
prisiag how few there are, of all tl>e thousanda who now dwell 
on the wide plains or fertile highlands of a region so rich in 
the relics of the ancient world, %vho regard these mighty labors 
of tlio mound -builder otherwise than with cold indiffisrencei or 
at best with blind, yet nnquestioning wonder- 
In Europe, it would not be thus. Were monnda and em- 
bankments like those whleh crowd the Ohio Talley, to he dis- 
covered in England, or on any part of the continent, tho 
discovery would at once call an army of diligent investigatoj'S 
into the field. Hundreds of antiquarians and archceologists^ 
would devote their time and enei'gies to tlie elucidation of the 
origin, design, and history of works of so remarkable a charac* 
ter; and it is probable that the spirit of inquiry would cross 
tbe Atlantic, and induce American scholaiB to lend to the 
antiquities of another country, tliat degree of earnest atten- 
tion whicli it has hitljerto been so difficult generally to awaken 
in tliem for the antiquities of their own. 

The extensive earth-works which are scattered along the im* 
mediate valley of tlie Scioto river Imve elicited more attention^ 
among modern inqnirei'Sj than mmt otliei^ of similar character. 
Through the exertions of Doctor Davis, of ChilUcothe, Ohio^ 
aided by tlie funds of the Smithsonian Institution, well-executed 
diagrams of these works have been given to the world. But tk 
more extended and critical investigation is yet desirable, com'* 
preheuding a nnich larger area. This would lead ua to moio 
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fialisfactory concluBiotis respecting the original design and use 
of these works, and perhaps assist us in accounting fur their 
peculiar arrangementj and tJie variety of materials employed 
ill their construction. Most of the surveys heretofore made 
liare been of detached groups, or isolated eingle works ; tliese 
liave served rather to exhibit some pecuHarities of structure, 
or complicated arrangement of the several parts, than to lead 
to any geueral knowledge of their primitive use, or to explain 
the relations which the several groups bear to each otherj or 
to the whole system of worka of which they constitute the 
parts. 

The discovery of numerous points of resemblance, or of 
identity, in the arrangement and form of earth- works, in 
groups remote from each other, scattered over an extensive 
territory, aids to determine their common nationality, so far 
as respects the region over which such observation extends. 

That these works were not all constructed for one purpose, 
or with one design, is evident from the varfety of materials 
employed, the diversity of stratification, and from the numer- 
ous and dissimilar combinations mto which the same forms of 
eingle mounds are found to enter in groups adjacent and re- 
mote ; and this conclusion is further established by the dis- 
covery of extensive mnges of moimcls, extending sometimes in 
direct and continuous lines for several laindreds of miles, con- 
sisting of small truncated momuis, occasionally varied by ef- 
figies, or worka of singular form and arrangement 

These small mounds, destitute of stratification and of all 
traces of primitive deposite, and universally constructed of 
earth similar to that which immediately surroimds them, in- 
dicate unity of design in the lineal ranges in which they are 
disposed. And there is little doubt that these ranges were 
constructed as division lines, or land -marks between adjacent 
territories^ kingdoms, or tribes. This is evident, not only 
from the vast extent of territory which these lines include, 
but from the character of the symbols or effigies which are 
always found at points where the principal lines intersect 
each other, or are joined by lines diverging laterally, as seen 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Circle ville, in Ohio, 




The distance between the several inotitidB composing theae 
lineal rftnges ftcconnts in some measure for tlie fact that their 
mutual relation had hitherto remained tinobserved until, in 
the month of Majj 1842, the traditiona of De*coo-dab first 
drew my attention to the subject: 

After having, in company with De-coo-dah, traced seveTal 
extendi FC lines of ipounds, through Wisconsin and Iowa, in 
the fall of 1849, 1 visited Circleville, in Ohio, with the design 
of testing the truth of tradition respecting the ^nion of lineal 
ranges at that point. The rapid increase of popnlation, and 
the inroads made by cultivation having already occasioned 
the destruction of many of the smaller earth- work 9 in the vi- 
cinity and in the surrounding regions, rendered certain iden- 
tification of the works of that place extremely difficult. But 
the junction of the Great Miami river having been tradition- 
ally named as the western terminus of one of the diverging 
ranges, wo assumed a geographical line between that point 
and Circleville, and soon succeeded in discovering a well-de- 
fined mound about two miles north of Paint creek, in Fayetto 
county; proceeding on a due west line to a small stream 
called the Rattle-Snake, and discovering no works on the line 
traced, we examined the vicinity for several miles south, on 
both sides that stream. About one mile and a half south of 
our line, we discovered a work resembling in form a lineal 
mound, but of larger dimensions than the one previously ex- 
amined. "We, therefore, resolved, before making any exca- 
vation, to examine the region north of the line; and we suc- 
ceeded in discovering, about three miles north, on the east 
side of the stream, a mound of the size of the one observed at 
Paint creek. We made an excavation in it, and found it to cor- 
respond in constniction with lineal mounds in general. We 
proceeded west, to the head waters of the east fork of Todd'a 
Fork of the Little Miami, where we discovered the third 
work of the range, in a cultivated field about one half of a 
mile southeast of Wilmington, Clinton county ; thence we 
proceeded west to the junction of Todd^^s Fork with the Mi- 
ami, about one and a half miles north of which, on the west 
side of that river, we found the fourth work. We then, with 
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the Rssisfcance of a pocketrcoinpaes, retraced the line, and be- 
came fully convinced tliat it was, in fact, a lineal range. We 
returned to Ciicleville, and abont seven miles east of that 
place, we fotrnd a well-defined lineal rnonnd* Then tracing 
a line two degrees BoutL of east, In about fii^e miles^ we dis- 
covered a second, and a third about seven miles farther on^ 
following the same coume. We then retraced our steps, and 
were convinced that this too was a lineal range* 

ITaving become fully satisfied as to the concentration of 
lineal ranges at or near tins point, and in the belief Ujat fu* 
ture iuvestigationa will abundantly substantiate the correet- 
ness of my conclusions^ I proceed to lay before my readers 
tome diagrams of the more local works of that valley — ^ plans 
of which I had previously exhibited to De-coo-dah- For a 
more extended notice of the antiquities of the immediate val* 
ley of tlie Scioto J I refer my renders to the Hmt volume of the 
pobllsbed contributions of the Smithsonian Institution* 

Cut U, fig* 2, is the copy of a sketch drawn on the ice by 
De-coo-dah, and by bim represented to be the plan of a royal 
cemetery formerly to be seen on the east side of the Scioto 
river, north of Circleville. I suppose that this has been par- 
tially, if not entirely destroyed, in the progress of cultivation. 
This work is traditionally represented to have been designed, 
when complete, to receive in depoaite the remains of eight 
kings; but it was abandoned when yet unfinished. 

The outlines of the main work, as seen in^the drawing, 
present the exact fonn of the great cross seen at the intersec- 
tion of four lineal ranges in Wisconsin, The latter, however, 
is not accompanied by the smaller works which are seen ap- 
pended in the cut Tliese are represented to have contained 
the remains of eight prophets, presented in the order of their 
burial (in the unbroken union of monn mental points), as de- 
scended in one common genealogical line, through snccessive 
generations* 

Fig. 1, Cut U, represents a remarkable efSgy found near 
Granville, Licking county, Ohio* Tim work is situated on a 
prominent point of the highland, commanding an extensive 
view of the Burrounding country* Various names have been 
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aligned to it, gncli as the lizard, the alligator, the haboon, 
&c» We leave it to the conjectures of our readers, aesurifig 
them that a faithful delineation of the figure is gi^en in the 
cut There is a small pile of stone near the work, which 
fiome suppose to be an appenrlage to it; but my excavations 
having shown me that the interior etnicture of the effigy it- 
aelf 19 of stone, I supposed the small mound to have been 
formed of surplus materials provided for the construction of 
the larger work, ' 

Tlie entire length of the effigv, following the curve of the 
tail, is one hundred and forty-nine feet. The legs are each 
about thirty six-feet in length- The breadth of the body is 
about forty feet, and its greatest altitnde six feet two inches, 
sinking at some points to two and a half feet, and near the 
centre and end of the tail it is even lese, 

Tliia is the only effigy of the ninety-two I have e?camined 
by excavation in the Mississippi valley, that presents an in- 
terior structure of stone works bearing marks of order in its ar- 
rangement There is an effigy in Iowa, near the upper sources 
of Turkey river, and in the immediate vicinity of an abundant 
supply of stones J which resembles this in its general out- 
line; and another, on the second terrace of the Wapsapinica^ 
not very remote from stone; but neither of these works pre- 
sents any stonework in any part of their construction. 

Fig. 3, Cut TJ, is a view of a sei'pentlne effigy seen near the 
three forks of Brush creek, near the north line of Adams 
county, Ohio, This effigy is well-delineated in the cut; its 
entire length, tracing the centre and following the curve of 
the coil of the tail, is one thousand and four feet ; in the cen- 
tre of the body it is nearly thirty feet in width at the base, 
and about five in perpendicular lie ight, gradually narrowing 
and sinking toward either end of the work, being lowest at 
the imaginary taih Works of similar character frequently 
occur in Iowa and Nebraska- 
One of the most singular features in the f^ppearance of this 
work, is the peculiar form ^f the work appended to the head^ 
traditionally said to represent the body of the tortoise. The 
eerpcntine effigies that abound in Iowa, Wisconsin, and He- 
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braeka, wL ether constructed of fiolid earth- work, or portrayed 
in thii arrangement of truncated mounds, are universally ac- 
companied by one or more of these elongated oval works; 
and wherever they appear in solid earth- work, this figure is 
appended to the head or at the larger end. Now here, in 
Ohio, at a point not less than seven hundred miles distant 
from any known work of the kind, this singular feature is 
faithfully preserved. I first visited this work in the year 
1832, and revisited it in 1849, with a view of flatisfying ray 
curiosity in regard to this feature which was represented by 
De-coo-dah as an inseparable appendage; he stated that this 
union of symbols originated in the fact that both were insep- 
arably associated as objects of worship, and that works of this 
kind were always construct43d in h igh places where sacrifices 
were offered. 

And this representation is abundantly rerifled here, not 
only in the remaining impresBion of intense heat on the etones 
that lie adjacent to the work, but also in similar impressions 
apparent on the surface of the interior structure. In conver- 
eation with Do coo-dab relative to this fact, he observed that 
when the worshippers of reptiles were redoced by the tor- 
times of war, and compelled to recognise the sun, TnooUj and 
heavenly bodies as the only objects worthy of adoration, they H 
secretly entombed their gods in the earth- work symbols 
which represelited the heavenly bodies; and that those 
earthen symbols were arranged in the relative position of 
those selected in the heavens ; and that the selection of deities 
was granted to all, and that when a sufficient number nnited 
in choice of the same stara, they constrncted their symbols m 
confoi^mity mith that choice* And he then remarked, that he 
supposed that a large number fled before their conquerors, 
and established themselves for awhile in that remote region, 
where they were permitted to indulge in the use of tlieir fa- 
vorite symbols; but upon the advance of their enemies, when 
the hope of retaining their favorite form of woi-ship could no 
longer be indulged, they buried their gods and fled, leaving 
many behind who buried their deities, and were thus enabled 
secretly to woiBhip them in the midst of their conquerors. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THK EABTH-WORKS OF OHIO (cOJ^TINUKD)* 
BTTLDCfi prophet's ElBTDENT OEROLE. 

THIS work 18 Bitnated in Roai countj, Ohio, and ia near 
the Scioto river, four milea distant from Chill icothe, A 
plan of it 16 given in Cnt T* The mnin body of the work ii 
composed of a cii*cle and a eqnare. The pe]i)endiciihir alti- 
tude of the embankment forming the equare^ in 18-iO, was 
twelve feet^ with a base diameter of forty feet, enclosing an 
area of twenty acres- The perpendicular altitude of tlie em- 
bankment that forms the great circle, was six feet, with a base 
diameter of thirty^ and enclosing an area of little less than 
twenty acres. There are five small circled in the vicinity of 
the main work, varying in diameter from two hundred and 
fifty to iixty feet; these are similar in formj with the excep- 
tion of one that presents, at its entrance, an elongation or 
inner extension of wall* 

Adjacent to one of the email circles, we find a twin or 
double circle, with an adjacent conical mound. There ie also 
a small circle attached to one of the long walls, presenting a 
rare and singular arrangement. The two long walls rnnning 
parallel with each other and communicating with the water, 
are four feet high, two thousand feet long, with a base of thir- 
teen feet, and distant from each other fifty feet* 

In presenting the ontlines of this work to De-coo-dah, ho 
remarked, that the great circle enclosed the residence of a 
ruling prophet who first resided in the larger of the small 
circles adjacent to the twin circles ; and that, during the erec- 
tion of the great circle, his wife presented him with twin sons 
in honorable commemoration of which he ordered the tree- 
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tion of the twin circles, to ^hich li© appended as Dnrsery 
circle, the old residential ; that in after time he attached a 
residential circle to the festival square, for his first bom, thtt 
he might aid him in the government of the people. He abo 
erected a circle for the second bom, to which he appended 
the seal of succession, set in the inner curves of his circle. 
And to the one of long walls of secret seclusion, he appended 
the sacred circle of prophetical widowhood, in honor of the 
mother of the twins. 

HOLT CITI. 

Tiiis stupendous earth-work (shown in Cut Z, fig. 8) is trtr 
ditionaUy represented to have been the encircling safeguard, 
or rampart of a liolj city. Tliis, like the former, is situated 
in Boss county ; but it encloses a much larger area, and is of 

more complicated form. 

The large circle is thirty-five hundred feet in diameter, 
with eleven exterior openings; and the small circle eight 
hundred feet in diameter communicating with the large 
circle, but having no exterior entrance. 

The whole work, as will be perceived, comprises two circles, 
a semicircle, and a square. Within the semicircle there is an 
embankment resembling, in outline, a crescent, or a new moon ; 
and there is a sacrificial altar appended to a national mound 
within the larger circular enclosure, and between it and the 
square. 

The smaller circle is traditionally represented to have sur- 
rounded the secluded residence of the ruling prophet. The 
larger circle enclosed holy or consecrated ground, where daily 
intercourse was had with the prophets ; and it was occupied 
by such as bore rule, and were highly favored by the people. 

The square appended to a circle was universally set apart 
as a place of public resort, where all might join in feasting 
and merry-making. 
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CELESTIAL OITT* 

The eartb-work to whicli we have given thia name is alao 
eitnated in Koss county, near Paint creek. It is somewhat 
amaller than the work last deecribedj but so nearly resembles 
it in general outline and arrangement, that I have deemed it 
TjnneeeBsarj to present a separate diagmm. 

The square is twelve hundred Teet in diameter. The ob- 
long octagonal enclosure, which in this work is substituted for 
the larger circle, is twelve by eighteen hundred feet in di- 
ameter. The small circle appended to the octagon ia six 
hundred feet in diameter. 

It is worthy of remark, that many of the squares in these 
earth -work 8 contain equal areas, which favors the conclusion 
that they were designed for the same use, 

The elongated, partially octagonal enclosure, ia traditionally 
represented to have been dedicated to the stai"s ; and we per- 
ceive the representation of the two cluaters, or groups of 
starSj in its vicinity, one of which extends within the circle, 
and terminates near the altar. The outer stars were dedi- 
cated to the use of such ae were not allowed to enter the 
circle, and were regarded as the representatiTea of inferior 
deities. 

Within the octagonal part of the circle, I find the residen- 
tial circle of the senior prophet Those residentials are never 
found enclosed by large circles, but are frequently surrounded 
by eacred octagons, where senior prophets (whose residential 
required a true circle) rule. 

The* small circle attached to the octagon and semicircle 
seems to sanction the worship of the moon, as well m the 
BtarSp 

FESTTVAI. CIRCLES* 



Another work, in Eoss county, presents in outline two 
circles, a semicircle and square, differing from the holy city 
in the manner in which the circles are connected together. 

The two circles adjacent to each other ai^ separated by an 
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unbroken enbanVment Wljile they tbos remain unconnected 
with each othefj they are yet both connected with the square. 
They have neither altar, reBidential circle, nor ensign of ray- 
ally, enclosed. 

Thia armngement is traditionally represented to be eiich> 
eively festival ; the larger circle dedicated to feasts of tlie 
£tin, the smaller to the moon, the semicircle to the stars, and 
the square to ordinary festivities. 

The walls enclose an area of about twenty-seven acres. 
They are much defaced by the ravages of time ; their present 
perpendicular altitude being about six feet. 

There are many smaller works near by, and se%'eral larger 
ones in the neighborhood. That which seems to have at- 
tracted raost attention, is denominated mound *city by the 
surrounding inhabitants ; many cnriositiea have been ob- 
tained from it, with specimens of sculpture of a higher order 
than is often executed by say age nations. 

Within this octagonal enclosure we find an elongated sacri- 
ficial altar, surrounded by representations of the seven stars. 
This indicates high reverence for that group. 

In the vicinity we find a prophets' residential circle, a fu- 
neral circle, four conical residentials, and six burial monnds, 
three of which are engronped. 

The Bun, the moonj and the stara, with the ancient Anaeri- 
can, were all objects of adoration; and all had their temples 
and altars, of divers foi ms, and various dimensions. 

Thus arranged, they presented to view by day the represen- 
tations of those deified luminaries, as the objects of universal 
adoration j and tbey were made the receptacle of holy relics, 
many specimens of which have been procured from tliem by 
excavation. It is to be regretted that the reckless hand of the 
curious antiquarian had not been stayed before each havoc 
was made in this once beautiful group. 

This work is in the vicinity of Chillicothe. It Is enclosed 
by a wall, now much defaced. The area enclosed is neither 
round nor square, but partakes of both forms, and contains 
about tliirteen acres, witli an east and west entrance ; and it 
Burroundi twenty-three earth-workSi that are traditionally d^ 
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nominated tlie tombs of the gods (with the exception of one 
elongated sacrilicial Work); tlje remainder of the encloeed 
worka bemg truncated or contqal mono da, 
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This large and intereetmg monnment of antiquity is also 
situated on the north fork of Paint creeks a tributary of the 
Scioto, It encloaea an area of one hundred and twenty-eeven 
acres, ita general outline being that of a parallelogram in con- 
nection with a square. 

'* There," said De-coo-dah^ pointing to the icmicirclo work, 
enclosed within the great parallelogram, " on the summit of 
three great embank in en ts dwelt in state three ruling mon- 
arclig. The fuur smaller inounda enclosed within the crescent 
Btand as birtii memorials of their malo issue* 

'^Two of these sovereigns offered sacrifice to the stars on 
the altara in the son tb eastern corner of the parallelogram, 
while the other sacrificed to tljo moon, in the vicinity of the 
prophets* residential circle* This propliet, being one of the 
most holy known in the order of prophets who officiated in 
the offering of sacrifice alone, was permitted to dwell upon a 
royal mound within the sacred circle, 

'^The entrance to the parallelogram adjacent to the sacred 
circle, being consecrated to the use of prophets only, is also 
guarded by a sacrificial altar, Tbe nine mounds in tho'Ti- 
cinfty of the semicircle were located with reference to the rel- 
ative position in the heavens that the deified stars bear to tho 
meridian moon ; tliey are composed of and contain the aslics 
ofihe offerings made to those deified himinaries. The mound 
located witliont the walls, near the junction of the square 
with the parallelogram was formed from the grosser parts of 
8nch offerings,'' 

The festival square h of ordinary dimension, and much im- 
paired by tlie ravages of time. The large cluster of bnrifil 
mounds in tho vicinity, is indicative of a numerous popula- 
tion. The crescent work, enclosed witliiii the parallelogram^ 
enclosing the three resident ials and four menionalsj differa 
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from other crescent works by the addition of an nnbrokon 

wall rnimlng across, and eoDiiecting the two boms or points 
of the crescent, thereby encloBiDg the area within^ with an 
entrance near the centre of the semi' circular wall. The area 
enclosed within the main wall of the parallelogramj is twen^ 
eigtit by eighteen himdred feet in diameter. 

This great work, being in a very broken and dilapidated 
condition, and my survey of the pretnises being a partial 
one, I refi^r the reader to the plan giFen by Dr. Davis and 
Mr. Sqiiiere, in tbeir pnblished contiibution to the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

PBOPKEt's METROPOLKp 

This work is eitiiated near T^ewark, Licking county, Ohio, 
and occnpies an area of nearly two miles square* Its arrange- 
ment will be comprehended by reftii-enco to the diagram given 
in Cut Y. It consists of three principal divisions, connected 
by parallel walls and smaller works. The parallel walls and 
detached portions of the works generally, as well aSftho small 
circles, are very slight, rarely exceeding four feet in height; 
but the embankments of the principal or regular portions of 
the work, are much heavier. Those of tiie larger circular 
work, are generally about twelve feet high, and fifty feet in 
thickness at the base, enclosing an interior ditch seven feet 
deep l>y thirty wide. 

At the gateway or entrance of thia large circle, however, 
the walls are much higher than at any other pointj being not 
less than sixteen feet in perpendicular altitude, with a ditch 
of thirteen feet in depth, giving, from the bottom of the ditch 
to the top of the embaukment, an actual height of tliirty feet 
at this time. What a towering wall must this once have been I 

The walls of the lesser circle are in general ahout six feet 
high, and are without a ditch. The walls of the octagonal 
eh closure, as well as of the eqnare, are about five and a half 
feet high, and these, tooj are without ditches, either interior 
or exterior. 

The larger circular structure in one of the best-preserved 
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and most imposing in the 8 tale ; there are many which enclose 
larger areas, but none whose ou times are more clearly defined. 
At the entrance, the walls curve outward one hundred feet, 
leaving a pa-=&agc eighty feet wide between the deep ditches 
on either side. 

In entering this ancient avenue far the first time, the visiter 
can not fail to experience a sensation of awe^such as he might 
feel in passing the portals of an Egyptian temple. 

The area of this circle is something over thirty acres. It 
js perfectly level, and thickly clad with the timber- trees com- 
mon to the smronnding forest. In the centre of the circle, 
there is a large embanlcraentj or rather a union of four mounds, 
forming an unbroken outline. 

About one hundred feet distant from these, there is a curved 
embankroentj of slight elevation^ about two hundred feet ia 
length, presenting the outline of a new-moon or crescent- 
There is also another lunar circle connecting the octagonal en- 
closnre with a residential circle, which is also appended to 
one of the secret avenues leading to the unfinished octagon. 

The circle appended to the octagon, and the festival square, 
each enclose an area of twenty acres; the octagonal enclosure 
contains fifty acres. The most extensive avenue measures six 
thousand feet in length, and the other four thousand five hun- 
dred feet. Tho great circle is distant from the festival sqoar© 
one thousand two hundred feet, while the unfinished octagon^ 
evidently designed, when finished, to enclose a heavenly 
cluster, is eight hundred feet. 

This entire work is traditionally repreaen ted to have been a 
prophet's Tnetropolis, or holy seminary of priests or prophets^ 
Tvith its holy circles, festival square, secluded walks, private 
avenues, sacred residentiale, heavenly clusters^ and funeral* 
piles. 

The five residential circles were the permanent abodes of 
the senior fathers, who were appointed by the people to im- 
part instruction to the junior prophets. These latter inhabit- 
ed^ in common, the pyramidal mounds within the octagon. 
To the octagon is appended a holy festival circle, known as 
Buch by its peculiar manner of constmction, being formed 

IT 
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with two avenues, the one from without^ and the other com- 
inunlcating with the octagon. Upon the pyramidal altar, 
adjacent to tlie chisfcer of sjmhols of deities, was consumed 
the evening sacrifice offered at the appearance of each new- 
moon. 



BACBIFICIAL TEMPLE (uNFrN:iSHi:D). 

Fonrteen miles from Chillicoth©, on a heautiful terrace of 
Paint creek, is an earth-work, traditionally represented as an 
unfinished temple of sacrifice. It consists of two circlea and 
a square. The larger circle surrounds an area of twenty-Beyen 
acres, and has a diameter of three thousand five hundred feet. 
The wall is much impaired by the ravages of time, its greatest 
perpendicular altitude not exceeding four feet, while the thick- 
ness of the embankment at the base, at various points, is over 
forty feet The small circle is more perfect, it has a diameter 
of three hundred feet, TIjc square is one thousand two hun- 
dred feet in diameter, and in a better state of preservation. 
Comparison with eimilar works in other places, ebow this to 
be in an unfinished condition. 

This region abounds with earth- works of this descrlptionj 
more than any other explored in North America, This seems 
to indicate the former presence, at this point, of a very dense 
population. Works of this class are too numerous, and too 
nearly adjacent to each other^ to admit of the 8upi>03itiau that 
they were conetnicted as fui^tificationsj or for militaiy pur- 
poses, even were it not that many of them occupy localities 
wholly inappropriate to such a design. 



iriOTNIEKED SAlffCTUAKY. 

This work^ also situated in Ross county, presents an un- 
finished appearance within. The embankments, however, 
appear to have been complete, and only differ from many 
others in having no common entrance except by way of the 
square. 

This may be classed with sacred circles, but as to its special 
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tise we lia^e no tradition. Wb regard it, in connection \rith 
othersj as designed, when completed, for a secluded sanctnarj, 
being formed of two circles and a square j of Biinilar dimen- 
sions with thoBe works tradition ally represented as suchj with 
iuterior works corresponding, so far as they appear, 



FOET AKCrBKT, 

Kot withstanding thlsgreat work has already been described 
I at eome length in the preceding pages, it would hardly be 
deemed proper to paaa it without notice in our present enu- 
meration of the more remarkable earth- works of Ohio, 

Fort Ancient occupies a high bluff on the eastern shore of 
the Little Miami river, in Warren county, Ohio. It has an 
elevation of about twp hundred feet above the level of the 
streams which partially surround it (See Cut V.) 

The earthen wall which encloses it, exposed as it has been 
for many ages to the wear of time and the action of the ele- 
ments, yet retains a perpendicular height of fi'om eight to 
eigliteen feet, with a base of about fifty feet- 
It is nearly surrounded by precipitous ravines, but on the 
eastern side, a narrow terrace connects it with an undulating 
plahi which gradually widens aa it recedes eastward. 

The area enclosed within this wall or enihankraent is found, 
on a critical survey^ to be about on© hundred acres. It ia 
thickly covered with trees, the appearance of which differa 
tittle from those of the surrounding forest. If, then, the area 
enclosed was once clear of trees, and the residence of man — 
a fact which there seems little reason to doubt — the surround- 
ing country may have been equally free and clear, and have 
been inhabited by a numerous and dense population. 

We have already expressed mir conviction of the error of 
those who suppose these enclosures to have been constructed 
by the ancestors of the present race of Indians. The natural 
indolence of the Indian and his averBcness to any kind of 
manual labor are well known. But these works bear testi- 
mony to a degree of enterprise and of patient industry, that 
would bring no discredit to any race or nation known to history. 
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Soine have imagined this work to have been designed to 
Tepreeent^ by its outline^ the general form of the conlinent 
of North and South America, to whicli it does indeed bear a 
considerable resemblance, but there is little to render finch a 
conclusion probable. Mj old friend > De- coo-dab, on viewing 
ft drawing of thie work, expreesed an opinion that the eonthem 
encloftnre was constrncted and occupied at a date long anterior 
to the addition of the northern part* "For," eaid he, "the 
pou thorn enclosiiro bears^ at the place of entrance, the indica- 
tions of having been originally complete in lUelf ; and also 
testifiee, by the presence of the two conical monnds, on either 
Btde of the entrance, to a change snbseqnently made in tlio 
original work," These monnds were probably formed from 
the earth which had formerly rested above the primitive gate- 
way : for the traditions of De-coodah represent the entrance 
or gateway to have been originally constrncted by setting np 
timbers endwise, inclining together at the top, so as to form a 
narrow triangnlar openiug, through which men could easily 
pRBS, but so small as to conipletelv exclude beasts of huge 
etatnre, such as are supposed to have roamed the surrounding 
country in the days of the mound-builders, De coo dah added 
that these walls were constructed by the snccessive labors of 
a long line of kings or rulei'S, whose pride of dominion led 
them to enlarge and extend the original work. 

There are at this time twenty-five breaches or openings in 
the wall of the southern enclosure. These are supposed by 
some to have been designed for gates or paseways j by otherS| 
to have been the sites of block-honses, or places for lookoat or 
of defence. But it appears evident to us, as we have before 
stated, that these openings have all been made by the ravages 
of time, aided by the np rooting of trees which formerly grew 
upon the embankment, the wash of wmter,and the trail of men 
and beasts. 

We suppose this embankment to have been, originally, not 
less than thirty feet in hefglit. Even this estimate falls far 
aliort of tradition ; some portions of the^e walls are represent- 
ed to have towered above the tops of the highest trees. 

Tradition assigns to this remarkable work tlie name of the 
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Moon Citt, As to the origin of tLis name, we can only ven- 

tare a conjecture : the ancient AmericaoB are traditLonallj 
represented to have worshipped the moon, and, moreover, to 
have regarded it as the eljeiiira or place of refuge for the de- 
parted spirits of obedient females, where they might indulge 
at tlieir ease the passion of curiosity, in a ceaseless journey 
about the world. The lofty site of this ancient city, and the 
safety Becured to its in mates, by its high embankments and 
inaecessible position j may have suggegted a comparison with 
the moon. The moonlike or crescent-shaped work, in front of 
the original entrance, strengthens the probability of this sup- 
position. 

The reader will discover, from an inspection of the diar 
grama representing the general or prevailing configuration of 
the great works in the Scioto valley, that but little affinity ia 
apparent in general outline between those of the Oliio valley 
and those of the upper valley of the Mlssiseippi ; and yet there 
are some striking coincidences which seem to indicate a com- 
mon origin. 

In northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michiganj we find the 
triangle, the equaro^ and the pentagon enclosed by tlie circle; 
we also have the crescent, the Berpeut, and a multitude of gi- 
gantic efiigies. In the valley of the Ohio, we have the cres- 
cent, the serpent and other efHgies, isolated and in miniature^ 
as seen in Cut Z, fig. 2. This work, so clearly delineated in 
the diagram that literal description would he f^uperfluous, ia 
situated on the west bank of the Scioto river, about tive mifes 
from Portsmouth, Ohio, It not only corresponds in configu ra- 
tion with effigies common in "VVisconaln, but it also contaiTis 
deiKisites of mica, an article which is always discovered in 
the traditional cemeteries of the prophetj. In Cut Z, fig, 1, 
we have the square enclosure in connection with the circle, 
presenting, in the area enclosed, the forms of the circle, 
square, and the crescent, separate, yet in conjunction or rela- 
tive combination^ as seen in the cut. This work appears iu 
Pike county, Ohio, on a second terrace of the Scioto, and only 
varies from the enclosed triangles of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, in the shape of the area enclosed. 
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EGYFTIAN BANCTUAEY. 

IN a cavern situated about twenty miles below the jauction 
of the Wabash river with the Ohio (in the state of Indi- 
ana), are fonnd some very remarkable relics of ancient art, in 
the paintings and sculpture which cover large portions of the 
smooth walls* of the interior. This cavern is comraonlj known 
m the Kohbeiis' Cave, from having once been made a place 
of resort by a band of maraud ei'Sj who, in the time of the 
early navigation of the Ohio, nsed to plunder the boats pas- 
si nj^ to Xew-Orleans, and oftentimes nmrdei'ing their crews- 

The length of the cavern is about two Imndred feet, and its 
breadth eighty. At its farthest extremity a well-like passage 
extends upward to the height of fourteen feet, and gives en* 
ti-anco to a dark and gloomy recess or chamber, situated di- 
rectly above the main cavern, while the mountain still towers 
far above all. (Sec cut GO.) 

The floor is nearly level at the centre, through the entire 
length of the cavern, rising at either side by regular grada- 
tions, so as to form rude aeats sufficient to accommodate a 
numerous assembly, 

A large portion of the side-walls being smooth and eveUi 
are covered, as we have already stated, with singular paint- 
ings and figures cut in the rock ; these are grouped in chis- 
ter* and sections, the arrangement of which exhibit evident 
marks of design, Tijese paintings are much defaced, and 
some of them are almost wholly obliterated. Bot those which 
yet remain, can not fail to be regarded as highly interesting 
and important relics of an ti faulty. Some of these are depicted 
in Cut W, where will be observed the figure of the sun, cut 
in the rock, and paintings of the moon in various phases, and 
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stages of increase and declension ; the serpent, in the form 
of an orb, or as if swallowing ita tail; the viperj with dis- 
tended jtiws, in attitude of attack upon the scorpion j the 
tongue! ess crocodilej the doublo-headed serpent, and the seven 
stars. On the opposite wall is presented the figure of a huge 
monster of the same description as that seen in tumular ef- 
iigj on the plalna of Ifuscodaj in Wisconsin, together with a 
smaller bat yet more remarkable animal of a species wlioUj 
unknown. It is represented as conveying food with one of 
its paws or feet, to its mouth j which appeal^ to be placed in 
the centre of its body. 

There are many other drairings upon the walls less clearly 
defined, resembling the buzzard, eagle, owl, quail, ifec, together 
with tropical and other animals* There are also several figures 
of men and women distinctly traced, clad in ancient costumes. 
There are eight of the figures much defaced, however^ that 
appear in Cut O, fig, 1, and three resembling those of fig 2; 
we remark t!iat those forms appear of earth in great perfection 
on the plains of the English prairie in the vicinityof Muscoda, 
and at (ither points in Wisconsin in comparative miniature in 
connection with those presented at figs. 3 and 4* 



SABTHEN WALLS OF OHIO. 

The full extent of the lines of earthen walls or embank- 
ments that have been thrown up by the moundbnildem in 
the great valley of the Mississippi, apparently designed for 
covered pass- ways, will probably never be fully ascertained^ 
in consecpience of the passed and progressing demolition of 
them. Tlie remaining relics, however, that may be traced in 
the Ohio valley alone, indicate enterprise and energy among 
the mound builders that would compare favorably with the 
present advancement of internal improvement, and show a 
national character for energy unknown in the annals of savage 
nations. The extent of this class of works alone forbids the 
idea of Indian origin, Near the confluence of the Scioto and 
Ohio rivera, we have twenty-one miles of embankment of 
this description, twenty feet wide, and from three to six in 
altitude^ connecting variona works scattered along the Ohio 
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ri^er, and embracing a section of about eight miles* The 
main body of the work ia preeetitod in the appended plate. 

POETSMOUTH WORKS, OHIO. 
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ExjtAJCATioN.— AA, Wflllfl of Eartli ; B, nigWuiid ; CC, Wella; B, Aleiandrift j 
E^ Portamotith ; wjnm, Moiiode. 

Works similar to theeo are found in great numbers through- 
out the Mississippi valley, and in the valleys of the Scioto 
and Miamia there are many of them, evidently disconnected 
and yet contignons to each other; some connecting en- 
closure e, some leading to watering-places, and othei^s isolated 
and unconnected with other works, extending many miles^ 
and running on parallel Hnea* There is also a single line of 
embankment mnniog in a northeast direction from a point 
near the Scioto toward Lake Erie, that may be clearly traced 
seventeen miles in length, unbroken except by water-conrees, 
yet in many places almost obliterated by the uprooting of 
large timber that formerly grew on the work. The most per- 
fect remains present an altitude of from fonr to five feet with 
B general base of about twenty-five. Three hundred and six 
miles of this order of earth-work, in the state of Ohio alone, 
may yet be clearly traced, and yet this order of form and ar- 
rangement embraces but a small portion of the earthen re- 
mains of antiquity in that state. It is also worthy of remark 
that the magnitude of area enclosed is not always a correct 
index of the amount of labor expended in the work. In High- 
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land coiiri*yi Ohio, tliere is b work, witU little less than one 
mile and five eighths of heavy embank men t, enclosing a frac- 
tion less than forty acres of land, and Fort Ancientj in Warren 
county, Ohio, has a fraction over four miles of heavy eiabauk* 
ment, enclosing only one hundred acres. The entire group 
of enclosures at the mouth of the Sciuto, with more than twenty 
miles of embankment, eDclosea less than two hundred acres, 

QRKA.T MOtJKB OF MIAMISBUBO. 



This grand colossal earthen structure is sitnated in the vi- 
ciaity of Miamisburg, Montgomery eonnty, Ohio, and is sixty- 
eight feet in perpendicular altitude, and about eight hundred 
and fitly in base circumference, containing three hnndred and 
eleven thousand, three hnndred and fifty- three cubic feet of 
earth. Mounds of this f«>rni abound throughout this valley, 
and are of all sizes and dimensians, towering upward from the 
mole-hill to the miniature mountain. At the junction of 
Grave creek with the Ohio, in Virgin ia, we find another, 
seventy feet high, with a base circumference of more than a 
thousand feet At Cahokia, in Illinois, there is another, tower- 
ing to the height of ninety feet, with a base circumference of 
over two thousand feetj and a level top, with an area of more 
than two acies. 

Mounds of these extraordinary dimensions abound more iu 
the south, and with increased dimeuBiona. Near Salvers- 
town, Mississippi, there is one that occupies an area of six 
acres ; bat in the upper Talley of the Ml&sissijipi, from the 
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junction of tLe Ohio river noith, a bftae diameter of from 
twenty to lunetj? feet, and an altitude of from three to thirty 
is most common. 

And yet there are many groiips in the nortli arranged in 
circles j sqimreSj triangles^ and lines, together with others that 
present no apparent regnlar order of arrangement that would 
require for their constructiun the labor of a thousand men iitany 
months, aided with all the modern improvements in mecham- 
cal iui piemen is in their construction, Othei's are eeen isola- 
ted and alone, occupying aummit heights of large dimensions, 
formed of earth in Bb'ataj evidently obtained in different and 
distant localities. A splendid view of many of the last de- 
scribed may be had from the heights of the hills west of the 
town of Dubnque, in Iowa, occupying the pointa of lofty spurs 
tljat grace the eastern shore of tlie Mississippi* They eeem 
to halve been designed to give an artificial finish to a most 
beautiful and romantic natural scenery. Indeed, some of 
those works are of such colossal proportions, that many per- 
eons hesitate at first view to ascribe them to the hand of man. 
But thej are uniformly placed in sucli reference to the ad- 
jacent and surrounding hillsj and their confirmation is so 
unique and similar, that few obeervem hesitate long in referring 
them to the hand of art. 

ANCIENT WOEKS ON FAINT CEEEK, 




Explanation,^ A, an eodosur^, coTvUinhig B^venty-seTcn aerti ; B, do., eighty* 
four acres; 0, do., one hundred nnd thirty^ix acres; D, wellfl In Puiot ereek ; 
E^ flu Area of twentj-aeTea acres; F, do., twentj-fteven acres; a, a, wellft; m, m^ 
truacaLod mounds. 

This phite exhibits a eeetion of nearly five mlleB of Paint 
creek, a tributarj of the Scioto river. "Within this limit are 
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embraced three extensile works, designated by letters A, B, 
and 0* Tbese works combmed, present upward of six miles 
of heavy embankment^ and enclose areas of from twenty-seven 
to one hundred and forty acres eacb, Tbe work marked B, 
is abont fourteen miles distant from Cliillicotbe, and is a well- 
preserved Bfcmcture, Tbe gateways, or places of entrance, are 
wider tlian those generally seen in similar strnctnres. This 
form or arrangement of earlh en-wall, is seen at three other 
points in this valley, but none are so well preserved as this 
one. Til ere are several elliptical elevations in the vicinity, 
and a well-portrayed crescent work, resembling those found in 
Witiconfilri and northern Illinois. 

The work marked A, is situated a few miles nearer to 
Chill icothe, and on the opposite side of Paint creek* This 
work presen ts an nncom mon feature. It occn pi es two terraces, 
the square being placed on the second, while the mafn body 
of the woik occupies the third terrace of the creek. Within 
the larger work, near the centre, there is a large elliptical 
motiud, the largest elliptical work in this valley ; its length is 
two hundred and forty feet; base width, sixty ; height^ thirty, 
Tti€ interior is composed of earth resembling the sub^soil in 
the vicinity, bnt the surface, covering to the depth of eighteen 
inches, was evidently obtained from some water-course, as it 
is composed of sandy clay, loani, water- washed pebbles, and 
etones of various small dimensions. This work is surrounded 
by a slight wall, or elevated work, tliat resembles tho matri- 
monial ring so frequently seen in Wisconsin. But the inteiv 
mediate space between Ihe ring and the main body of the 
work, IS nearly filled with th© was!i from the sides, and now 
presents the form of a low stage or flat ten-ace. There are 
several large truncated, or conical mounds, adjnceut, that are 
formed of clay ; there are also several deep pits in the vicinity, 
from which it is believed tlie earth was obtained for their con- 
strnction* Adjacent to the great circular work, or wall, is a 
small circular wall, enclosing an area about two hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, with a flat circular mound ia the centre, 
the facsimile of the matrimonial circles that appear on the 
waters of the Chippewa riverj not less than seven hundred 
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miles northwest fi-om tliia point This work will soon disap 
peivr iri the cnltivation of the premiiaes. There is also a erea- 
cetit work in the vicinit}% formed of earth and stone that bear 
the impress of fire; and many email moatida are in the 
vlcuntjj appearing to retain no deposite whateren 

The work marked C, exhibits the form of a dilapidated 
arrangement of etone-work, on the enmmit of a higli liill, 
overlooking a narrow valley, through which a email tribntary 
of Paint creek, denominated the 15hit'k nni, flows, and where 
other similar works appear. The body of thia work pre* 
setita an elliptical form, and the lines may yet be clearly 
traced i notwithstanding much of the materia! has been re* 
moved by the first sett 1 era in the construction of chitimeys 
and buildings. The purpose of this strange work in the valley, 
is considered by many inexplicable. Tlie positirju nccnpied, 
together with the Btnall area enclosed, entirely precludes tlie 
idea of defensive origin, it heing located in a narrow valley, 
wliere the natural hirU%vould command far greater ad vantages* 
The material, however, seems to have lieen promiscuously 
thrown together, and there is no evidence of any other arrange- 
ment formerly than iss now seen, Tliere is, however, a feature 
in connection with this work, that may affcird an aid to con* 
jecture: it is tlie singular construction of five walls, starting 
within ten feetof the unhr^jken line of the elliptical enclosure, 
extendingnorth about one hundred feet, slightly diverging, bnt 
nmning in nearly parallel lines. These walls are about ten 
feet distant from each other, and twenty feet broad at the end 
nearest the enclosure; they diminisli, as tliey recede, to ten 
feet at their extremity; but if extended one hundred and fifty 
feetj the five walls would terminate in one connection, and 
present in form the precise outline of the earthen mound of 
extinction that abounds far west; its location on low land is 
also a correi*ponding feature. Tliis work ia totally mil ike any 
stone- works that are located on the highlands in the vicinity. 
The great stone- work of Paint creek, two miles distant (letter 
C), that overlooks this work, bears no resemblance to it what- 
ever; both works, however, may have originated with the 
^ame people. It is a reasonable presumption, in view of th^ 
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feet tliat ueUher posseBsee, in any of it8 parte, the regular 
finish tbat is fi^quently seen in truncated, or conical stone- 
"WorkSjOccumng In similar localitieB in the stirround in g regions. 
Our own conclusion is, that tliese etrange stone Btructurea 
present to view nothing more than a large collection of mate* 
rial J gathered together and conveniently arranged far the 
Btrnctui-e of great works, that were from some cause per- 
mitted to remain unfinished. Many earth-works, here and 
elsewhere, present the same feature. Tlie form of the work 
0, is well given in the cut. It conforms to the grcmnd on 
which it rests, the land falling off precipitously all around, ex- 
cept at the north, where it connects with the receding high 
land. Its location is similar to that on which Fort Ancient 
appears. This hage mass of stone^ collected at the cost of 
much labor J presents no appearance of a completed artificial 
wall, although the arrangeraent of the material favors such a 
design. The area ench:>aed being about one hundred and forty 
acres, and the material being very equally distributed in the 
circuit, favom the idea tbat the construction of a wall waa 
anticipated, 
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ExPLANATio:^. — ^Heavj bltt.ck liiie«> a, i% it^ a, a, walls of earth ; 6, n taoiind ; e^ 
a moiuid, tliirtj feet Ijigh ; *^ excavAttODS ; f^ a terrM^e^ eight (^&i high ; tf^ a ter* 
nee, nine feet high : h^ tbe faroier Imak of tlie river ; bkck dota mdicntti trtm- 

This intereeting group of ancient remainSj briefly noticed ia 
another part of this work, ia situated on the aecond terrace of 
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the MuBlcingiira river, near its joiietion with the Olna, on a 
sandy plain, elevated about one hundred feet above the present 
bed of tlje river, and is probably one of the fii'st vrorks that 
arrested tiie attention of the early explorers of the Ohio valley. 
It was noticed by Mr. Harte in his travels of 1791, and more 
minutely deQcribed in Mr, Ilarris'a pnbllelied tour in 1S05, 
Several surveys have since been made, Tvltli much care and 
ci4tical accuracy at the time of their prosecution. The con- 
tinuous demolition of portions of the work, in the march of 
civilization, has given rise to eome small discrepancies in the 
several delineations of the works in diapfram, while the lead- 
ing outlines Lave nevertheless been well preserved by all, and 
attempted to he faithfully given in the appended cut. This 
plate is from an early survey of the premises made by Mr. 
Harris^ in 1S04* Tiie worke consist of two irregular, but 
Bomewliat Bimilarly-formed squares, the larger enclosing an 
area of Utile less tiian iirty acres, while the smaller embraces 
about lialf that area. The town of Marietta being laid out 
over them, the progres?s of improYcment is annually reducing, 
and a few more years will probably entirely destroy the last 
remains of this once magnificent work. The walls of the 
largest enclosure, wliere least interrupted, yet retain an alti- 
tude of about six feet, with a base varying from twenty to 
thirty feet; and it is worthy of remark, that the greater the 
altitude^ the more contracted is (he base. This general feature 
in the wall, sustains the conclusion that a uuifgrmity in height 
once prevailed, for it is evident that the wear of the wall by 
the wasli of rain, would increase the base* The same feature 
13 also seen in tlie smaller work, the walls of which > from 
present indications, never were so mafisive as those of the 
larger work. Tlje similarity of form, in the general constnic- 
tion of these great works, presents the feature noticed by De- 
coo-dah in the enlargement of Fort Ancient. The apparent 
appenda^jea to the smaller work indicate a more thorough 
finish, while the additional pyramidal works witliin the larger, 
sustain the idea that the advancing pride of a proaperonfl 
nation, was fijstcred in the enlargement of their national 
fortress. They also preeent features of a Ctrl Icing character, 
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showing the nnfinlahed condition of the enlarged work, by the 
absence of bastions at each place of entrance, which appear 
in the order of armngemciit in the emaller work. 

That this larger work m^as of more recent structure than the 
small er, ia not only evident from the nn finished condition of 
interior nppendages, but also from its singular configuration. 
It is unlike any otlier enclosed structure in the Ohio Talleyj 
and is entitled to classification with the improvements of tho 
era in which it wrs constructed. 

The pyramidal structures, designated byj^ and y^ within th© 
larger enclosure, are colossal works ^ and bear soino resem- 
blance to the pyramid 111 woiks of Central America, The 
largest work (fj), is an oblong square, one hundred and eighty 
feet by one hundred and thirty, with a general altitude of tea 
feet, Midway, on each of its sides, are graded ways, twenty- 
five fciit wide and sixty feet long, of gradual ascent, which 
are the passage-ways to the top. Tlie work marked y*, is 
similar in form, hut of smaller dimensione, indicating an un- 
finished condition in the absence of one graded way, it ha%nng 
bat three in all, Tliere are two parallel earthen walk running 
from the wall of tlia larger enclosure toward the Muskingum 
BIX hundred and eighty feet, with a covered passage between 
one hundred and fifty feet wide. Evidence of a similar 
passage at tiie southwest corner, is perceptible in lineal undu* 
latione of the earth yet apparent. This is also an improve- 
ment of wliich tlie snmller enclosure ia destitute; that having 
but one embankment, which seems to have been designed aa 
a connecting link between the small circle and the square* 
The relative arrangement and general form of the exterior 
worki being given in the plate, and the many notices and de» 
Bcriptioria which have been pnblislied heretofore, render an 
elaborate description of this work superfluous* 

A short distance west of Cliillicothe, on the north branch 
of Paint creek, there are two enclosures connected with each 
other. The largest contains an area of about one hundred 
and ten acres, surrounded by an earthen wall, partly encora* 
passed by a ditch twenty feet wide. Within this enclosui'0 
there is a group of six conical mounds, that are also surrounds 
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ed by a wall and ditch. These conical works seem to liave 
attracted the attention either of the fli'st piooeere or French 
occiipaiit-s, or possibly of the Indian tribes of that region, and 
were evidently used by them as cemeteries. They not only 
contain many skeletons in different stages of decompoaition, 
but the earth of which they are composed, gives evidence of 
having been recently disturbed by the mixtnre of vegetable 
mould, and by the lack of solidity in the earth lying directly 
above tlie depositee as compared with the earth elsewhere. 
The small enclosure appended to the larger on the cast stdei 
contains an area of about sixteen acreSj enclosed by a wait of 
earth, with several places of entrance j but with no signs of a 
ditch or other appendages* 

Near Somei'set, in Perry county, Ohio, may yet be seen the 
fragments of a wall, enclosing about forty acres, formed of 
earth mingled with fragments of stone and rock promiscuously 
thrown togellier, sufficient in quantity to form a wall of five 
or six feet in height, with a proportional base. The principal 
opening to this enclosure is protected by a rock of sufficient 
size for that purpose* Near tiie centre of the enclosed area, 
there is a large truncated mound, composed of earth contain- 
ing no apparent deposits Near the southern extremity of the 
enclosure, there is a slight circular wall, reaembling the matri- 
monial rings heretofore described. 

FOBT HILL, 

Near the south line of Ilighland county, Ohio, about twelve 
miles south of Hillsborongh, is an isolated hill, unlike any in 
the vicinity^ its sides being steep and difficult of access, ex- 
cept at its northern and southern anglesj and its top level and 
smooth, with an area of about jBfty acres, densely covered 
with heavy timber. Tbis plot of laud, with an elevation of 
about fi%^e hundred feet above the level of Brush creek that 
washes its base, is surrounded by a ditch of considerable 
depth, that has been partially filled by the wash and wear of 
its own sides, and the decomposition of vegetable matter. 
Along the exterior edge of this ditch, extending in an almost 
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unbroken line around the summit of the hill, there yet re- 
m&iua a huge mass of Btones that bear no marks of mechaDi- 
eal arrflngement, but which were evidently thrown promiscn- 
ously together bj the handa of man. Being partly covered 
by a portion of the earth thrown from the ditch, and the ac- 
cnmulation of vegetable mould for many ages, they now 
present a wall of earth and stone, more than one mile and a 
half in length, interrupted at intervals by breaks, supposed 
by some to have been designed tor gj\tewa3'6* But these 
breaks occiir frequently at points naturally inaccessible, and 
this fact conflicts with such a conclusion. By sinking shafts 
in three different places along the interior of the wall, I dis- 
covered, that on the surface of the primitive earth, the stone 
was not mixed with earth as at or near the surface, but bad 
been buried by earth thrown from the ditch, and thus I 
arrive at the conclnsion, that the collection of material, and 
the excavation of the ditch, were prosecuted at one and the 
same time, and that those imaginary gateways were left for 
the convenience of persona engaged in the collection of ma- 
terial, designed to form a wall, the foundation of which should 
rest in the ditch, and be protected from the upheaving of froat 
iby the replacing of the earth along ita interior and exterior 
'base. It is evident that a wall composed of so great a quan- 
tity of material, built on the sujface of the earth, would be 
annually disturbed by the frosty and in the construe t ion of 
such a wall out of undressed material^ a wide foundation wae 
indiepensable to secure strength and stability. It must of 
necessity rise at an angle of several degrees, and thus have 
in the finish a naiTOw summit, if sufficiently elevated to se- 
cure protection from man or beast The quantity of material 
at many points of the work, we suppose to be adequate to the 
construction of such a wall not less than ten or twelve feet 
above the surface of the area enclosed. The height of the 
wall, measuring from the bottom of the ditch ^ varies from six 
to fifteen feet, and its base width, from thirty*fivo to forty feet. 
Thero are thirty-three breaks or openings in tlie wall, twenty- 
two of which are irregular and narrow; several of thera ap- 
parently designed to drain the ditch, having channels cut 
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throngh that answer ttat pnrpose. Tliere are eleTen canse- 
ways scrosB the ditch, where the primitiTe earth shows no 
evidence of ever having been moved. 

Tbe points most easy of accese appear at the north cm and 
BontherT) angles of the area eDcloaed, and at theee points the 
openings and causeways are most Bpacions. The wall, at firat 
view, seems to have been formed a little below the brow of 
the bill^ but a critical sarvej of the work presents conflicting 
features. It is observed that at several points sronnd the 
work^ where sand-atone forms tlie original surface on wliich 
the loo€6 materials were laid, the wall is most dense^ and 
towejB highest, and at those points presents a nnifonnity 
which is less apparent in other portions of the work* Thla 
circumstance sustains the conclusion that the waU| in its 
original formation occupied the brow of the terrace, and that 
water produced by the melting of snow (which would natu- 
rally be drifted by wind around a wall in snch an elevated 
locality) continued annually to wash and wear the brink of 
the precipice, thus gradually undermining tlie walL With 
its own weight it continued to give way, and slide down the 
bill J until in the lapse of time tbo obstruction was removedf 
the enow passed off, and the fractured wall remained in ita 
position. It may have required the lapse of many ages to 
give the supposed result, and we have the evidences of an- 
tiquity furnished in the general aspect of the forest, abund- 
antly sustaining the presumption of time* We find the en^ 
closed area thickly covered with aged trees, some of which 
are also found growing in the earth thrown from the dilch, 
and lying on a portion of the stone that formed the interior 
base of tbe wall. This fact was disclosed by the uprooting 
of an oak that grew on the interior edge of the wall, whose 
ti*unk measured twenty-tlirce feet in circumference. There 
was also a chestnut-treo of twenty-two feet in circumference 
occupying a similar position* Thia tree was ascertained to 
have nearly six hundred rings, or concentric growths, giving 
evidence of about six centuries since its germination. The 
oak having been blown down many years previous to its 
measurement, and the bark and surface sapwood having de- 
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cayed and fallen off^ may Baftily be estimated as at least 
eiglit centuries old, giving ample time for the presumed 
change in the form and poeition of the wall. 

We bave not only advanced the idea that tiia work, to* 
gether with the grt*at stone work previously described in 
Itoss coanty, was abandoned previous to their completion^ 
but I have ako given my view of the designed mode of con- 
struction, Titese views, founded on pereonal research, I con- 
ceive to be amply sustained by the occurrence of a similar 
work of smaller dimensions near the town of Hamilton^ in 
Butler county, Ohio, that appears in all its parts to retain a 
perfect iiDish ; this work is also ettnated on a high eminence 
correBponding in many respects with those already described. 
It encloses an area of about seventeen acres, with a wel!-pre- 
eerved wall of earth and stone in mingled mass, giving great 
solidify and firmness to the structure. It skirts the brow of 
the bill, and generally conforms to its outline, each place of 
entrance being well fortified within by lines of embankment 
of earth and stono of singular and intricate description* They 
are interlocked with crescent- formed wallSj and unlike any 
found in this valley, and are appended to works composed 
entirely of earth* Tlie entrance mo6t easy of access is also 
secured by the erection of an exterior crescent- formed wall 
of great streuf^tli and solidity. There are bnt few works in 
the Scioto or Miami valleys that seemed to have better with- 
Btoorl the ravages of li me. 

There is also ariotlier work in this valley formed of earth 
and stone of similar dimensions. It is situated on the great 
Miami near Piqua, in Miami connty^ on a high peninsTila 
that is bounded on three sides by small streams, tributaries 
of the great Miami* Tl»e embankment is carried along the 
boundaries of the peninsula, and presents in configuration an 
oval fiiim, resembling in outline the earthen effigy tradition- 
ally termed the tortoise. This embankment surronnds an 
area of about cigbteen acres. The stones used in the con- 
fitruction of tins work are water- worn, and were probably 
taken from the bed of the Great Miami, as there are but few 
remaining in that stream within several miles of the work. It 
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commands a Tiew of many singtilarly-formed earth-works in 
the adjacent valley, some of wLich reeemUe the works of 
northern Illinois, Iowa, and "Wisconsin. Same of these are in 
small circles, ellipses, and crescents, Tlie work on the penin- 
etila, however, does not present the solidity in structure a|> 
parent m some other works of the same class. Having in its 
original proportions more earth, it has consequently suffered 
more from tlie waf>h and wear of rain and frost It ii a re- 
markable fact that wherever the smaller works composed of 
earth and stone appear in the Ohio valley, they generally 
hear the features of a better and more thorough finish than 
those of the largest proportions. I have not yet been able to 
discover any of this class of works in the great valley of tho 
Mississippi, enclosing areas of over twentj-five acres, that re- 
tain the features of a regular or final finish; from which I in- 
fer that the mounds of stone and eartli were the last works of 
the eartheni monnd-buildersj that they wore erected ft»r de- 
fence, in ajiticipation of an assault from a foreign enemy, 
deemed more potent in means of assatilt than those with 
whom they had previously contended, and by whom they 
were finally conrinered and reduced to the servility which 
resulted in the total extinction of their nationality. 

It appears to me apparent also that the valley drained by 
the Ohio river^ from the Alleghany mountains to tho Missis- 
sippi was the place of collision. This conclusion is sustained 
by the fact that nearly all the works of earth, or of earth and 
atone, that seem to have been desiigned for military purposes, 
and which are of any considerable magnitude west and north 
of those mountains, are found in this valley ; and there is prob- 
ably no part or portion of North America in which the evi- 
dences of a more numerous ancient population are more defi- 
nitely marked ; not only in tlie appearance of works of great 
magnitude designed for defence, but also in the immense 
number and complicated arrangement of extensive earth- 
works adjacent to each other, and evidently designed for 
other purposes, as well as the innumerable small works that 
adorn the hills and the plains from the Mississippi to the 
Kot^ongahela. 
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MOUKIB OF MIGEITIOK. 

Having obtained from De coo* dab what I esteemed the in- 
teresting and reasonaMo explanation of the deaign of the 
amalgamation mound of Muscoda, I soon discovered a cor- 
refi[K)nding degree of plains ibility in his traditions of the origin 
and iise of others, among which I nnmber the mounds of mi- 
gration. 

Tliose mounds, of various forma but regular in arrange^ 
ment, we discover intei'SperBed throughout tho entire vale of 
the upper Mississippi, running from the north to the south, 
and from the west to the east, frequently diverging from those 
lines by following the highlands, or dividing ridges between 
leading streama or large water-coin-ses. Elongated embank- 
ments, with intermediate conical mounds of amall dimensmns, 
abound most in this order of an-angement These are some- 
times accompanied by small effigies, bnt ai-e more frequently 
without tliem. The migration memorial ranges differ from 
national lineal ranges, not only in the irregularity of distance 
between groups, but also in their more distant and remote lo- 
calities. Their migrating import, however, is better known 
by their relative position, as seen in each group, and by tho 
variety of size and fonn preserved in all the groups of the 
same range. 

Having been informed by De-coo-dah that there were 
many ancient works of divers import in what he termed the 
holy land that surronnda the four lakes in Wisconsin, I pre- 
vailed on him in the beginning of the autnmu of 1842, to ac- 
company me on a visit to those regions. We descended the 
MbsiEsippi from my trading post on Hoot river, to the west- 
ern terminus of what he termed the highway of nations, but 
better known in modem time as the old Indian trail, running 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi river- I have but 
little doubt, however, that this trail occupies the best natural 
line for travel between those two great waters, and has been 
used for very many ages by the ancient inhabitants of those 
regions, and will continue to be used as the great thoroughfare 
m time to come to the full consummation of its ancient and 
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dignified title; that it will lead along through the holy land 
the sona of all nationSj preeenting to their view the remaining 
I'elics of a cnBtom once universal^ but now to all alike un* 
known. 

In purauing this trail, e^en the most indiffei*ent traveller 
can not fail to obaerve and feel an interest in the inyBteHoiia 
ruins presented to view, in the greatest diversitj of form, and 
by their numbers indioative of an industry and energy be- 
coming the most energetic and ambitious nations of the earth. 
llaving previously given the forms and figures of the most of 
those relics, as seen in relative positions at various other 
points J I may now proceed to notice such fignres of the holy 
land as are rarely seen in any other region with which I have 
heretofore been personally familiar* Among these the mounds 
of migration stand most conspicuous, Thej present a group 
or range of animal effigies, unlike any that I had previously 
observed in physical form, with the exception of one seen in 
the valley of the SciotOj differing, however^ in relative ar- 
rangement from all effigies heretofore noticed. 

They are sometimes enclosed within an oblong circular 
area, surrounded by an earthen wall, with no other appen- 
dage, as represented in Cut Z, fig. 2. This group is scattered 
along the trail, forming an unbroken range of nearly three 
hundred and seventy-five poles in length. It commencea 
with a conical monnd of about fifty feet in base diameter, and 
four in height, composed of sand and ashes mingled with 
small bits of charcoal, resembling in size, form, and material, 
others found in the adjacent country, and along the Rock 
river, in Illinois^ and on the Wabash* It was recognised by 
De-coo-dah, as a funeral pile where the body was con- 
eumed after death. The second noticed in the range was an 
elongated work or wall abont iifty-one feet in length, twelve 
wide and three in height, and was composed of clay, similar 
to that foimd benentii tlie surface soil in the vicinity. It is 
traditionally represented to he a national mound. Tbe third 
is presented in the form of a human figure one hundred and 
forty feet long, thirty-one feet broad, mensuring across the 
bodjf with projections on either side seventy feet in lengthy 
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representing arms. The Icga diverge fi-om the body, fortj- 
lire feet in lengthy and at thijir extreaiities are seventeen feet 
apart, thug presenting the form of a prostrate human figure, 
with arms and feet expunded at full Itngtli, Tbc head of tbe 
effigy is well-proportioned with the body, being about twenty- 
five feet in base breadth. Tbe fourth and fifth works in the 
range are similar in form and material to the eecoud, but of 
larger proportions ; tbe one being eighty, and the other one 
hnudred and twenty feet long. 

The sixth work h a circular wallj enclosing an area of about 
seven ty*five foet in base diameter, with an elevation of about 
two feet, and is located about fitly fe^t noith of the lineal 
range* It was represented by Do coo-dab as having been de- 
signed to form tbe base of a second fnncrabpiie of larger 
dimensions than the first, but it was deserted and lellt in an 
nnfinished condition by its* projectors, Tlie seventh work in 
tbe range is an aninjal effigy, al)out onehnndrod feet long and 
twenty-two in breadtli, with a general elevation of nearly three 
feet, and resembles in form those foimd in tbe vicinity of Case- 
ville and on the east side of the Mississippi, from tbe junction 
of Koek ri%'er to the jiinction of tbe Wisconsin, It alao re- 
sembles the enclosed aaimal effigy of tlie Scioto valley in the 
absence of a tail, which h also a singularity that cliaracterizes 
tbe entire group of animal effigies at this point, and distin- 
guishes them from many others that are iVmnd in the surronnd- 
ing country. But there is yet a more strange peculiarity in 
the relative position of this effigy to tbe remaining effigies that 
form the range, which we iiave failed to discover in nny other 
range heretofore examined* Its arrangement in tlie group is 
transverse. Ifational mounds in lineal ranges, frequently 
occur in transverse position » while effigies in the»e lines are 
never so found. The eighth and ninth works in the range are 
similar in configuration to the second and fourth described, 
but are of smaller dimensions, occupying interclmnged posi- 
tions, ihe larger work being |>laced in the rear; both works, 
however, have uniformity in order* Tim tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and tliirteentb works in the range, are animal effigie«| 
and the first, second, and fourth , of these have general uni* 
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formity in form* The third, resembling the tratiBvcrso effigy, 
differs in the form of the head from the tliree with which it is 
directly associated. The fourteenth work is a national mound , 
similar in form to those previously described in the range, and 
occupies a position btitween the fourth and fifth regularly- 
arranged lines of cffigieSj separating the fifteenth from the 
thirteen til work in the group, the fifteenth w^ork being an ani- 
mal effigj. The last in the line presents perfect identity in 
general configuration with the transverse and fourth effigii^s 
in tlie animal range. These three differ in physical form 
from the other three, in the protuberance of the body beyond 
the hindei^leg, and in the general configuration of the head, 
while the other three present uniformity in the natural propor- 
tions and form of the head of a quadruped. The transverse, 
or first animal effigy, in connection with the fourth, sixth, and 
last efhgy in the range, present in the general configuration 
of the head, an elongation that resembles the beak of a bird* 
While those effigies preserve general uniformity in base width, 
they vary in length from ten to twenty-sis feet; the Bmaller 
being ninety feet in length, occupies a front position in the 
range* The sixteenth work being a national nionnd, similar 
in form and dimensions to the last descnbed of that order, is 
located a little south of the main line, diverging from the same 
to the southeast. 

Having described the extent and relative position of the 
effigies in this group, the reader is referred fur form to Cut Z, 
fig- 2 J for quadrupeds, and to Cut M, for the form of the 
human effigy, where a faithful delineation will appear, omit- 
ting the funeral-pile that is portrayed between the feetof tliat 
figure. We may now proceed to detail the traditions of De- 
coo'dah relating to the origin and use of those strange symbols. 
Having been frequently noticed and partially described by 
various writoi's in periodicals and other literary communica- 
tions, a diagram of the work is deemed superfluous in thia 
connection. The reader ie referred te tlie faithful delineation 
given by Mr* R» C. Taylor, and published in the first volume 
of the Contributions, &c.^ by the Smithsonian Institotioni on 
page 126 of that work. 
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**The6e," Baid De-coo-dah, ''are memoriala of migration, 
and belong to a portion of the ancient inliabitantsof the great 
cilj in the Ticinitj of Cassville* [See Cut R.] Here we be- 
Itold the BIX animal effigiea, slightly differing in form^ sym- 
bolizing the migration of the b\x tribes, and absence of the 
tail to each effigy j records the circumstance that a portion of 
each tribe was dismembered and left behind. In tbeir migra- 
tion south J they tamed in these regions until after the death 
of their leader, as indicated in the hnman effigy. Three of 

' the tribes descended from the ancient Buffalo nation, as rep- 

ftesented bj the natural form of that animal, but the remain- 
ing three descended from tribes that were governed by the 
sovereign eagles that frequently appear in effigy on the high- 
lands of the Kickapoo, and at Prairie du Chien. [See Cut S*] 
Their genealogy is indicated in the beak attached to tlie head 
of the three biped effigies. Their ruler, or leader, was de- 
Bcended from the eagle tribes, as prefigured in the transverse 
aition of the biped animal efflgy ; that position also is the 

' record of his death, in connection with the hnman effigy. 
The national J or oblong mounds, situated between the trans- 
verse effigy and the continuous range, being unequal in length, 
tlie longest being adjacent to tbe departed ruler, indicfttes his 
Buperiority, while the shorter work adjacent to and in range 
with the oblong work and eontinuous line of effigies, i-elatea to 
his successor, and records hfs youth at the time he became 
ruler of the tribes. The third i.'&gy in the advancing range, 
having the bird's head, raemonalixes tbe continuous distinc- 
tion between tbe united tribes, and tlie leading effigy being 
of tbe biped race, indicates that the descendants of the eagles 
retained the ruling power in their migration. The increased 

I length of the oblong, or national mound, separating the 
goTernor from the governed, bears record of the growtb and 
rimng influence of their ruler during their sojourn in the holy 
land ; the oblong mound in front of the leading effigy di- 
verging south, records the course observed in their final mi* 

^gration or departure from tbe holy land. Tbe mingled posi- 
tion observed in the erection of those commemorative monu- 
ments, indicates matrimonial amalgamation among all the 
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tinbes belonging to this consoHdation of power, and "H is 
thus," eaid De-coo-dah, " we account far the strange and un- 
natural configuration of birds and other animalsj seen in paint^ 
ing and sculpture on rocks, In caverns, and secluded places, 
where they have been protected from the wear of time in the 
positions tfiej occupy?' 

There are many effigies of various forms in the regions 
bordering on the four lakes, but we only recognised the biquid 
effigy at the aforesaid point; I have, however, since discover- 
ed two groups of that ibrm in connection ; thi'ee resembling 
those near the blue mounds, about twelve miles below Lafay- 
ette, on the Wabash. Tbey were located tliree on either side 
of that river. The groups, being about three miles distant 
from each other, occupy a southeast lino, with the head of 
each efS gy pointing eastward, but are much smaller m con* 
st ruction, the longest being only thirty-six, and the shortest 
twenty -seven feet in length. Located on cidtivated land, each 
season tends to deface, and a few yeai-s will entirely obliterate 
them. East and south of these groups, I have discovered no 
works similar in configuration, except that found enclosed in 
the Scioto valley (previously noticed), and represented aa the 
funeral-pile of the last chief of the six migrating tribes. 

That a migration from the valley of the npper Mississippi 
to that of the Scioto, did occur at some era, is further attested 
in the appearance of the remains of the symbolical serpent, 
so common in Iowa and tlie territory west, In connection with 
the traditional Tortoise and fiacriflcial appendages, as well as the 
triangular works and the crescent form. On a hill in Adams 
county, in Ohio, in the vicinity of the three forks of Bnieh 
creek, my attention was called to a view of tliia remarkable 
work in the spring of 1832, by Mr, James Black, a celebrated 
bee hunter, resident in the vicinity. This group of works is 
located on a high crescent formed hill, occupying a poaition 
tliat commands an extensive view of the lower land and allu- 
vial terraces of Brash creek, above the base of which it towers 
to the lieight of about one hundred and fifty feet. The visit 
boing accidental, I was unable to obtain the accurate dimen- 
sion o/ the work; a plan of which has, however, been since 
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glvei^j and published by the Smitlisonian lusHtution, This 
crescent-formed bill presents a convex, or eliglitlj'-oval sur- 
face, of about fifty paces in width, and three hundred and 
forty in length, measuring from its connection with the main 
land to ita extreme terminus. On its summit may be scen^ in 
efSgyj the form of a huge serpent, to which ia appended, in 
effigy, at or near the point of the bill^ the body of a tortoise, 
measuring about fitty paces in length, by twenty-six in breadth, 
its greatest pei-pendicular altitudts being about four feet, pre- 
Benting an oblong oval surface, conforming in figure to the 
back of that animiiL Diverging from this effigy, and conform- 
ing to the curve of the hill, in graceful serpentine undulations, 
lies the effigy of a eerpent, running back about two hundred 
and thirty paces, with a central base diameter of about ten 
paces, with a slight contraction to the liead and tail j its cen- 
tral altitude is about five feet, gradually descending to the 
head and tail* It can not fail to present to the eye of the most 
skeptical observer^ the form of nn anaconda or huge snake, 
with wide distended jaws, in the act of devouring its prey. On 
the back of the tortoise was a sacrificial altar, bearing the im- 
presa of intense heat. Tliis altar conformed in its construction 
to the body on which it rested, presenting an oval figure, foiTu- 
ing, in comparative miniature, a stone tortoise* Tlie surface 
was composed of water-washed rock, evidently obtained at some 
d lata n t po i n t, an d be a ri n g n o i m p ress i o n of fi re . On r em o v in g 
the surface-covering, I came in contact with a more solid struc- 
ture of larger stones, bearing the impress of intense heat, and 
tny first impressions were that it had been constructed by the 
Indians, and used as a furnace to smelt ores of some kind. 
Under this impression, I obtained a crowbar and some hand- 
spikes, and at a cost of much labor, succeeded in raising the 
entire stone-work, hoping to find some relic of metal in confir- 
mation of my opinion ; but in this I failed, and was compelled 
to leave without coming to any satisfactory conclusion relative 
to the origin or use of the work* 

The serpent terminates in a triple coil at the tail, near which 
there is another tortoise, of much smaller dimensions, liowever, 
than the otiier, that prcsenta no stone- work, or other indica- 
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tions of fire. Near the centre of the istbmnB that contiecta 
the niftin land with tlie crescent, thero is a large truncated 
mottnd that was furnied of earth and sand mingled with chfir- 
coal and slaked ashes. On either aide of the head of the 
great serpen t^ there arc triangular works of small diraensionf^, 
hut in figure the same with those found in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. (See Cut P, fig, 3,) The Minnesota works only differ 
from those presented in the appended Cut TT, fig, 3, in the 
m o re p Q rfec t re te u t i on of or i g i n al ibr m . Th e cu ri ous t ra v e! 1 er 
may view with astonishment, and the antiquarian describe 
will I accuracy, the singular furms and extent of those strange 
relics of antiquity, with an inter%'ening space of hundreds of 
miles, and tlius furm some idea of their extent and magnitude ; 
but it is not until they have been ftiitlitully portrayed In dia- 
grams, and phiced side by side, that we realize their affinity 
or probable uniform design. 

Let the reader contmsfc the serpentine range of conical 
mounds located on tlie li eights of Euetiee^s point, in Jowsi, 
conforming to the serpentine range of the high land on which 
it rests (as seen in Cut H, fig. 1), with the figure seen in Cut 
TJ^ fig. 3, situated on a towering crescent-furmed hill in Adanj8 
county, Ohio, and he will not fail to recognise a striking affinity 
in form, position, and relativ^e arrangement, in thoee stransre 
and far-separated works. While figures 2 and 3, Cut H, 
present identity in structure and symbol, differing slightly in 
relative position, so striking, indeed, ia the similarity be- 
tween all of those works, that were they all adjacent to each 
other, common consent would at onco concede unity of origin 
and use. 

And, in connection with these, we have only to advance a 
few miles north to the vicinity of Granville, in Licking county, 
Ohio, and we perceive, sitnated on a high and beautiful 
natural mound, resembling in figure the greater artificial 
truncated works of the west^ the effigy of a huge animal, re- 
eembling the traditional alligator of Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
northern Illinois. (See Cut TJ, tig. L) Adjacent is an altar 
of stone, similar in form and feature to that previously de- 
scribed in connection with the Brush creek serpent and tor- 
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CHAPTER XXXJ- 



TBE AJIClEirr AMEBIC AJf a' FISH-TSAP* 

IT is supposed by some, that a portion of the moundbnilders 
subsisted much on fish, and this presumption is snsUined 
by several facts urged in its support, to wit: many of their 
greatest works are located along such water-coumes and lakes 
as abound most with fish of fine flavor and large size, while 
in the vicinity of water-courses that fail in autumn, where 
fish are rarely seen in abundance, few earth- works appear. It 
has also been argued that they were an agricultural people, 
with an equal show of reason in some localities, such as tho&e 
of the Miami, Scioto, etc., \^-herG these works appear sur- 
rounded by an exceedingly fertile soil; but a view of some 
great and extensirQ works bordering along the northern lakes, 
Burroimded by a sandy, barren soil, remote from their more 
fertile lands where none appear, would seem to conflict In 
some degree with the latter opinion ; that they were extreme- 
ly fond of fish is, however, additionally attested in the dis- 
covery of their traditional fish-trap, that would seem to have 
been formed at the expense of much labor; this trap^ or fish- 
pot, was firmed by cutting a hole in the solid rock, in tlie 
bed or hottom of a living stream of water, from tliree to five 
feet in diameter at the mouth, or surface, and from five to six 
at tlie bottom, presenting the interior form of a churn or firkin. 
Tbese trajis are from eiglit to twelve feet deep, and are made 
smooth around the top or rim, covered with a thin Sat rock 
fitted on, with a round or square hole in the centre of aliout 
twelve inches in diameter; this hole is closed at will, with a 
stone stopple perforated with small holes, and dressed' to fit 
neatly; I diecovored four of those ancient fish-pots on a 
small tributajy of the St. Peter^s river, that flowed from three 
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large spnngs, all of whlcli rise witliin one iDile of tlie river, 
and unite about midway bet\veon tlieir sources and confluence. 
About ten pciles below tlieir junction thej flow over ibe sur- 
face of a Folt Blate rock in wbicb four excavations as before 
described appear, and a ebort distance below, I discovered a 
stopple as before described, tliat fitted neatly tlie cap of one 
of tbe central wells* Tlie sbeet of water flowing over the 
wells was about ten inclies in deptb; De-coo-dab being with 
me at tbe time of tlie discovery reuiarked, that many of tboe© 
wells could be found in otber streams tbat were now filled 
witb mud and stone, and thus remained nn observed ; and 
that Uiey were anciently made and used us reservoirs to secure 
iish for winter supplies ; that tliose iisb were obtamed by de- 
positing birgo quantities of food, or bait, in tbo well to wbich 
tbe fish gathered together in tbe full, and wben a large num- 
ber had cougregated, t!ic stopple was introduced, and tliiis 
prevented the escape of sucb as could not pass througb tbe 
holes; those were fed.and retained for winter supplies^ and 
were easily taken in the use oFa net made for tbat purpose; 
on tbo discovery of similar wells in Puint creek^ in Itosa 
county, Obio, tbey became tbe subject of much conjectural 
spectiiation, some sup]>oscd Ibem to have been formed in dig- 
ging for salt, others for painf;^ mineral, or preciona atones; 
while othei's attributed their origin to natural causes, but none 
assigned to them any particular design ; but, witbont stopping 
to make further inquiry^ I deem tbe traditional bistory of Da* 
coo-dab most rational, and recognise in it tbe discovery of a 
long lost art, ]\\ the economy of fisliinjr^ that may i^gain ho 
profitably ad^tpted by ar^y that are in tlio possossioa txf good 
ppringSj or brooks of living water, at a small cost* 

10 
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CHAPTEK XXXIL 



DEPOSITEa OF iCLTAL* 



THE antiqnitlea of tlie race, whose dominion onde? the rule 
and reign of civil izatiau is fast declining, inevitably doomed 
to speedy extinction^ He Bhrotided ia the dark veil of the for- 
gotten past, theeubjecfcof conjectural speculation, of whom we 
know but little beyond the eta of the pcraonid iuterconi^e of 
European nations within the past three cent or Sea, save throtigli 
the uncertain lights of fading tradition. The origin of tho 
North American Indian is even more niystcriona in the ab- 
sence of antiqnarian relics of art or enterprise than that of the 
monnd-buildcr, whose dominion stands recorded in monu- 
mental efiurt, in one unbroken belt aronnd the globe. Yet 
each have in their tarn left memorials characterizing distinct 
nntionaUty; but those memorials mingled, mixed, and scat- 
tered abroad on or near the eurfoce of the earth thronghont 
thiQ entire continent, entombed in the mound, or buried by 
avalanches, or huge landslides from the hills or mountains in 
our western vales, render satisfactory discrimination exceed- 
ingly difficult; and, in addition to this, the early pioneering 
of three nations, to wit — the Spaniard, the French, and En* 
glish, each jealous of the other, and speaking different lan- 
guage, and occupying distant localities, with varioue Iheologi- 
cal emblems that, under the prevailing customs within their 
several localities were entombed with their bodies, or per- 
mitted to accompany their bonea that bleached tho earth; 
then add to these the various trappings of their military cos- 
tumes, and it no longer remains a matter of wonder tlmt great 
divei-sity of art, form, and finish, should pervade among the 
relics that in modern times are disentombed. In the onward 
march of improvement, agriculture, art, acience, and litera- 
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tare, we lia^a only to compare tlie relics found wUli the 
known emblems and coetntnea of tboee several races within 
the last three centuries to account rationally for the presence 
and, appearance of many of tbem ; great caatbn, however, it 
noceisarj in arriving at correct conclusions reepecting the an- 
tiquities in (jncstion, lest the remains of one be mistaken and 
attribnteti to another; a cor responding discrimination in the 
form, construction, position, and adaptation of the varions ar- 
rangements of earthen structtircs^ is equally necessary in ar- 
rivirjg at correct or reasonable conclusions relative to their 
origin and use* This fact the reader will readily realize in 
view of the cuts previonsly inserted in this work, representing 
military fortifications of the present age, that if permitted to 
remain unmolested, in a few centuries their corresponding 
form and relative arrangement vronUl transfer and identify them 
with the works of the mound-bnildcra of eras long gone by- 
The remains of Fort ^fccessity on the Laurel hill, erected to 
cover the retreat of Eraddock'a defeated army, now wears the 
aspect of antiquarian origin, and in the absence of historical 
record, would now be classed with the mounds* Tins cir- 
cumstance, in connection with the foregoing remarks, would 
ecem to sustain the traditions of Decoo-dah relative to the 
amalgamation and extinction of ancient nationality, and 
strengthens the conclusion, that diversity of form and identity 
of relalfive arrangement originated in distinct nationality, of 
which the amalgamated effigies bear record. 

There is also so striking a resemblance between the modern 
ptructures of Fort HamiUon and Fort Meig3, on the Miaitil 
and Maumee rivei"^, and many of those earth- works in the same 
regions whose origin is entirely lost in the lapse of time, that, 
in the absence of literal record they would soon merge into, 
and be reasonably recognised as having originated in com- 
mon with the mound-build ei"8. And when we bring into ac- 
count tlie beauty and fertility of this fascinating vale, so well 
adapted to the wanta of man civilized or savage, in the pro- 
duction of vegetation or the propagation of game, it no longer 
remains a matter of wonder that it should have teemed with 
contention for occnpaney in paat ages, and in the change and 
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variety of mannei'B and coatnmes, Tvonld neccssaritj give m© 
to diversity in form of eymbola in eciilptiire, and relative ar^ 
range men t in inonunnental record. And tlnis it is that many 
of the relics that lia^e been discovered belonging to remote an- 
tiquity, Ijttve become merged with tboseof more recent origin, 
til at find a general disclaimer ninong tbe present race of In* 
dians relative to origin or use with Hiera or their ancestora. 

The rich valley of the Mississippi seems long to have been 
the favorite abode of the Indian, but is now becoming the 
home of a portion of the empkis popiilation of many Tiationa 
that are blotting out the moat ancient trail of the Indian, and 
levelling vitb ihc earth the last remains of an older. race of 
men, disinterring their idols^ and ench otjjer relics as were 
formed of materials indestnictible in their nature, together 
with others susceptible of corrosion, among which we find 
Bpecimens of art unknown among savage uations, as presented 
in the appended cut-. 



V 



FVont vJeWj iilrer, Bftck view, eopp^. 



Copper plamlk 



In removing the earth that formed a conical monnd in tba 
town of Mai'iettn, in Ohio, the two articles hero presented 
were disinterred; they appear to have been buried with tfie 
body of Bomo pei'son whose remains were j'et apparent in the 
presence of human bones sufficiently perfect to warrant ^lieir 
Identity aa such. The circular plafe was formed of copper, 
overlfiid on one side with a thick plate of silver ; the copper waa 
nearly rednced to an oxyde, or rnst; the silrer was Idack^ but' 
not much corroded, and by rubbing became bright. The 
front or jjlated aide of this article b slightly convex, with a 
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de pressed centre, and meaanred two and a qnarter inclica 
acrosa the face^ od the back side opposite the depicssioii. 

There was a copper rivet passing throngh two separate platcB, 
that eeem to have been designed as stays or enpports iti fast- 
ening the plate to leather^ as there was a flinall piece of 
leather fuund between the plates that somewhat reseniWed tins 
skin of a mnmniy, having been preserved bj the salts of the 
copper. There was also around the rivet a substance that re- 
sembled flax, in a tolerable state of preservation ; this article 
resembled the bosseSj or ornament appended to the belt of 
broad-sword of the ancient Britf:>n. Tliis plate lay on the 
face of the skeleton, preserving the bone as it did tlje leather 
and lint. Near the side of the body was found a plutc of 
silver six inches in length, and two in breadth, that weighed 
about one ounce, ornametited with three longitudinal ridgcB, 
having four holes as seen in the put. 



^ 



There were also several pieces of a copper tube filled with 
iron rnst found near this plate. These articles are supposed 
to have been attached to the cquipnge of a sword j but no 
other indication of such a weapon was apparent, save a small 
qnantity of what was believed to be iron-rust. Near the feet 
of the skeleton was found a bolt of copper, weighing about 
three ounces, in the form of a plumb, or cloclc weight of the 
present time, with a groove around the small end. This ar- 
ticle seems to have been designed for suspension ; but whether 
it was used as an ornament of dress, or as a weapon of de- 
fence, is left to conjecture- It was covered with a coat of 
green rust, and was much corroded. There was also fonnd in 
this mound a small piece of iron ore, that seemed to have 
been subjected to great heat, it being partially vitrified j and 
of about the specific gravity of pure iron. 

The body of the person hero buiTiedj or buried, lay tipoTi 
the surface of the primitive earth, and the mound seems to have 
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been reared over bis aalics. The bTcuU lay with the face np- 
ward, and fi-ora the appearance of several pieces of charcoal^ 
and some bits of partially burned fossil coal, tlje black color 
of the earth, and mingled with aehes, it would eeem that the 
funeral obsequicB had been celebrated with intense heat; and 
after tho body had been well burned, there was an arrange- 
ment of the remaitiB, over which there was placed a eoveriug 
of flat stones, of about eight feet in diameter upon which the 
earth that scema to have been taken from the adjacent sur- 
face was placed. The mound containing no other perceiv- 
able deposite, being formed of sand, clay, and coarse gravel, 
Bimilar to that of the j^urronnding earth's general surface, was 
about six feet high, and thii-ty five in baso diameter; and was, 
at the time of the firat settlement made by the present occu- 
pants, covered with a heavy growth of timber. 

Doctor Ilihireth, wljose early attention was arrested in the 
examination of tuninli in this vicinity, queries thus with the 
antiquarian world ; *' Of what agCj or of what nation, were 
this mighty race that once inhabited the territory drained by 
the Ohio? Of what wo see of their works, they most have 
been acquainted with some of tlie fine arts, and sciences. 
Tijey have left lis perfect specimens of circles, squares, octa- 
gons, parallel linee, on a grand and noble scale ; and, unless 
it can be proved that they had intercourse with Asia or 
Europe, we must attribute to them the art of working metals.'* 




Doctor Ilildreth, in the prosecntion of his researcheB, ob- 
tained a plate of copper taken from a mound on the Little 
Muskingum, that exhibited the appearance of having been 
attaclied by rivets to leather, somewhat similar to the one pre- 
viously noticed, being perforated with boles distributed aa 
Been in the cut: 

This plate was also found lying on the forehead of a skull 
that was deeply tinged with green, being preserved by the 
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iftlts of the copper, Tbe remaiader of tbo skcletoD, if other 
remains were then deposited, bad entirely d is appeared, Thifl 
ikull was aleo deposited on the surface of the primitive earthj 
and attendant circumstances in the absence of other dcposite 
of animal matter, entitles it to a much higher claim of anti- 
quity than many othei's discovered under somewhat analo- 
gous circnmslanees. He does not, however, inform m vrh ether 
this HK^und bore any marks of Bubsequent interruption sinco 
its original construction^ a eiicnmstance that is not uncom- 
mon among £he truncated mounds along the margins of tho 
Ohio river, and ita leading tributaries; it is, however, fre- 
qnently difficult to determine whe titer those interruptions oc- 
curred in making depositee, or were the work of the antiqua- 
rian pioneer of Spain and France, in their early explorationa 
Jn the Ohio valley. 

We believe many of the deposites attributed to the monnd- 
builders of metallic composition j to have belonged to them, atp 
tacbed to their military costumes, and were, in accordance 
with the customs of those among whom they fellj deposited 
with their entombed bodies. This conclusion is sustained and 
rendered most probable in the fact, that in the thorough ex- 
amination by excavation of one hundred and twenty-four^and 
a partial examination of more than four hund red earth-works 
^f various forms and dimensions in the valley of the npper^ 
Miesissippij I have not been able to discover any raetaUie 
deposit© other than knives, hatcbete, and trinkets common 
among the Indian tribes of that conn try ; while the stone-pipe, 
and implements apparently inechauical and ornamental, 
formed of stone, bone, and shells, curiously wrouglitj are not 
nncoramon. And the axe of stone, the dart, and spear of 
flint, are found wherever the conical mound appears on tliia 
continent, together with pipes for smoking, modern, ancient, 
and antique. If one half of the forms found deposited be- 
long to the mound -builders, they must have been inveterate 
emokei-s* No less than ninetyone variant forms, that may bo 
termed antique, representing men, birds, beasts, reptiles, and 
insects, have been taken from mounds, some of which have 
been wrought with exquisite skill, giving a lifelike appea^ 
mice to the object of design. 
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rram tlie great number discovered, tlieir almost endless va- 
riation of foriij, the beauty of sculpture, and licliness of mn- 
terial, I iuftii" th^it siuolting entered clucp irita tlie mjlhology 
ortlitiology of tlie mound-biuldei's, und suppose tliat tlie idea 
now entertained bj'some tnbes of ludiaus that the incense of 
sacrifice from their altai^ ascends in tlie column of smoko, 
and IB tlius wafted into the immediate presence of the gim, 
moon^ or stars, was lH)rrowed of them* 

It is fiingular, however, that among all the symbols found 
in tlie form of man, bird, beast, reptile, or insect, wc know of 
none, save the serpent, that has not assumed tlie form and 
nse of t!io pipe, that symbol^ however, so rarely found en- 
tombed was evidently one of no minor import among the 
jnound-buildtfrs, as is abundantly attested in the number and 
magnitude of eartlien effigies bcaiing and presenting in di- 
TCi^ity of configuration the various natural attitudes of that 
reptile. 

But when reflection unveils the fact that there is no animal 
on eartti that presents in its nature so lively a symbol of sin, 
and its consequences as that reptile, in its superior power to 
charm even unto death the most timid and innocent dove, we 
at once perceive that in accordance witb customs common 
among savage nations it would in its peculiar Tjatnre at once 
become an object of adoration ; and again, when we refletifc 
on the antiquity of the symbol having its origin in the garden 
of Edeuj it has probably entered into every system of theology 
known among all the ancient nations of the earth, and was 
l»eld up to view in various forms, and in divers attitudci, in 
accordance %vilh the refined taste or savage arts of those that 
reverence the in ^ as we perceive in the days of Moses, It ap* 
pcared iti brass, the emblem of salvation ; while, in the daya 
of Adam, it appeared in the flcah the symbol of sin. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that in regions where 
the serpentine effigies abound in eartli^ tliere has been none 
found in sculpture, while in the immediate vaUey of the 
Ohio and ita tributaries, where serpentine earthen i^ffigjes aro 
very rare, the serpent sculptured on stone has been disen- 
tombed and removed from the moutids traditionally repre- 
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sented to have been of sacred import among tbo mound-build- 
ers. 

Tlie reverential regard for the rattlesnake, tliat still 
lingei-s among a portion of -ibe tribes of tbo nortbwestern 
Indians to sucb an extent that they rarelj' wn<^e wjir with 
that venomous reptile, I imagine, was inherited from 'an 
amalgamation with the mound-builders, and sustains the 
conclusion, in connection with tumuli, sculpture, paintings, 
&c., that this animates symbolical import originated in super- 
stition exceedingly ancient. 
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MODERN AND ANCtEHT IKIIIAK PIPES. 

AMONG tbe sculptured relics cntomlied in tlie mounds of 
America, the pipe of stone, iu numbers and varjety of 
design in configuratiorij evidently predominates, and may bo 
divided into tLreo classes j tbe modcrnj tbe ancient, and an- 
tiqne. 

Tbe modem pipe we assign to tbe artistic skill ef tbe pres- 
ent race of Indians^ and tbeir immediate ancestoi-e, as seen in 
Plate lY, It diffei'S but little in configaration witli tbe ancient 
pipe seen iu Plate YI*, tbat we snppose originated with tbeir 
more remote ancestors, and tbe only dietinguisbing ft*ature is 
eeen in tbe ornamental work tlmt adorns tbe modern pipe- 
Tbis feature may be reasonably attributed to tbe advantage 
gained in tbe nse of metallic tools obtained of Europeans, wilh 
wLich tbey Lave been formed. TLia view of the subject is 
most evident in tbe fact, that very few of those termed mod- 
ern have been faund entombed in earthen monnd^i^, or scat- 
tered abroad on tbe surface of tbe earth, while tbe ancient 
pipe is more frequently found in the mound, and often disin- 
terred by the plongsbare in tbe cultivation of the soil. Of the 
number thus obtained, we have no reliable source of informa- 
tion ; but tbe hundreds preserved in tbe scientific institu- 
tions of iVmerica, together with those retained by private gen- 
tlemen iu tbeir cabinets of curioBities, would probably num- 
ber many thousands \ and as tbe limits of this work will not 
admit of a long article on the subject, I must content my- 
self with giving the most predominant configuration of such 
as have come witliin my own observation. In the many ex- 
cavations made west and northwest of the state of Ohio, I 
have only discovered three tbat I term modern, and seventy- 
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three tlmtl term ancient entombed ii^ raonnds, all of which 
accompanied the skeletons of peraotis interred within three 
feet of the surface of the mounds ; and their general configu* 
ration being faithfully delineated in cuts, precludes the necea- 
eitj of a critical additional detail- Tlie matei ial, liowever, of 
which the ancient pipe was composed, consists principally of 
gray sand-stone and clay of various colors, rendered hard by 
burning. The modern pipe is uniformly made of red pipe- 
stone that abounds in Minnesota. The ancient pipe made of 
clay frequently presents in front rude outlines of the human 
face, while the modern abounds with various designs, skilfully 
arranged^ and neatly executed ^ indicating an advance in art 
that savoi-s of European taste. And some used by the present 
tribes of Indians, especially those bordering on our western 
frontier, are not only artistically wrought, but are richly orna- 
mented with rings and bands of the precious metals, decora- 
ted with beads and trinkets of various kinds. Such, however, 
are not found in the monnds, or disinterred by th& plough. 
The sculpture of these articles attempted in imitation of the 
human face, and of various animals, is often tasteful; but they 
never display the nice observation and true artistic apprecia- 
tion and skill exhibited by those that wo term antique. The 
ancient pipe here presented, was taken from a mound of the 
Blue Earth river, and held as an ancient relic by We-ru-cno* 
nC'gah, 



ANTIQUE PrPES. 

In Plate YIT., wo present a view of some of the predomi- 
nating forma of pipes taken from the mounds that we terra 
antique. Fig. 1, presents in configuration the head of a female. 
It is composed of a hard yellow stone ; the features are regular, 
the nose turns up slightly at the poiut, and the lips are thick 
and prominent; the eyes being closed, gives the wdiole a 
placid impression of quiet repose; the head-dress is simple; 
the eai-a, winch are large, are perforated with holes around 
their upper edges. At LlicHower and posterior portion of the 
bead, drilled in convergent directions, are two small holes, that 



were probaljlj designed for the introdaetioi] of stems. I mnj 
liere remark, that pip^ of clay, with stems diverging in op- j 
pofltte directlanSj are seen among gome of the northwestern 
Indian chiefs, that are by them detiotninated the pipe of friend- 
ship, and smoked in nuion bj intimate friends^ tliat were tradi* 
tionally represented by De^^oo-dah as being anciently used in 
the final ratification of treaties; each party introdncing their 
natianal pipe-stem, regaled tJiemselves from the fumes of the 
same bowl, in token of future friend &bip. The antiqne stone- 
pipe, presenting the features of females, are not nnfrecjuently 
adorned with a painted representation of the new moon, or 
crescent, on the cheek, somewhat resembling tlic^e that are 
formed of earth. 

Fig. 2, in Plate YIL, represents one of the be&t specimens 
of art in sculpture, that has vet been taken from the monnde. 
It was carved from a compact itane, that has, however^ suffer- 
ed much from the action of fire, that renders it somewhat 
difiicult to ascertain, with certainty, the tme quality of the 
original materia). The muscles of the face are well delineated, 
and die forehead finely nioulded ; the eyes are open, and tb© 
lips are beautifully rounded and slightly tinged : irhethcr 
tbrougb the action of fire, or the application of paint or stain* 
can not be determined with certainty. Tlie faithfulness of the 
cut precludes the necessity of minor detail, and we have only h> 
add, that the workmanship of this pipe, in point of symmetrical 
finish, is unsurpassed by anything yet taken from tlje mound j», 
and would compare favorably with the finest ecu tpture of the 
present age. In the same mound with these head si, were also 
discovered many specimens of fine sculpture of indigenuiis 
animals, in wiiich fidelity to nature is critically observed and 
beautifully delineated. This faithful delineation of the form 
of animals, now common among us, certainly warrants the 
conclusion that the artist, in drawing from naturCj has fur- 
nished ua with features upon which bis eye rested, and thus 
favored us with a view of the features of nations long lost in 
the lapse of time. 

Among tropical animnls in sculpture taken from the mounds, 
Ihe tiger gpccics enters largely into the account^ among which 
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we find tliQ panthetj leopard^ and wild-cat, tlio latter of which 
we present in fig. 3^ Plate TIL Tho8e found in the monnda 
are nefttlj^aculptured and well polished. Some are presented 
as standing erect, at here in various characteristic positionSj 
with whiskets and variegated eolors well exhibited. The 
strong jaws, short, thick neck, and short tail^ peculiar to that 
guniug of the tiger epecies, are all faithfiilly preserved. They 
are generally carved from solid blocks of red gi^anulated por- 
plj) ry, that is exceedingly Iiard and susceptible of a fine finish. 
The otter, the beaver, and many of the biqiiid species, are 
luund wron^rht of the same material. 



THE LA.MANTm PrPE. 

A grcnt vanety of scnlptured figures of animals are found 
in the monnda, that evidently originated with the ancient 
Americans, among which we fiud many peculiar to tropical 
climate as far north as the state of Ohio. In Plate VII*, fig* 
4, we present a fMithful delineation of one of the Lamantin 
species — nine sculptured representations of this animal, have 
been taken from the mounds in Kentucky and Ohio — ^this 
representation is aiipposed by some to be a strange creation 
pf fancy* The general figure of the Lamantin, is known to 
be rather elliptical or elongated, Its head shaped like a simple 
truncated cone, and terminates in a thick fleshy snout, semi- 
pi^u'Cttlar at its extremity, and pierced at the lap per part by two 
small senii -circular nostrils, directed forward ; the edge of 
the upper lip is tumid, furrowed in the middle, and provided 
with sti^F whiskora ; tlie lower lip is narrower and shorter than 
the upper, with small eai-s, and eyes that are set high in the 
head ; the neck is scarcely distinguishable in any diminution 
of size from the head and trunk; the tail forms about a fourth 
of the length of the* animal. This description, from natural 
history, compared with the sculpture that is faithfully por- 
trayed in the cut, seems to be the moat satisfactory evidence 
of identity of design, and a knowledge, on the part of the 
artist, of the form and existence of tropical animals. 

Tlie greatest variety, and some of the most beautiful speci- 
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mens of art in sculpture, are eeeti on tlie auciertt Amencan 
blquid stone-pipe* The wren, eparrow, qnnil, dove, parrot^ 
Imwk, ow!, and buzzard, with a great Tarietj of long-beaked 
and wDl>-fuoted fawl, have been tuken from tbe mounds, indi- 
cative of tlje great admiration and love of tliomonnd-bnilder 
of natui'e^s most beautiful handiwork, together witli a capacitj 
for imitation on tlieir part, that conld onlj have been attained in 
critical observation, and a long cherished etudy of nature and 
art. The pipe presented in fig. 5, Phite TIL, I presume was 
designed to represent the bnzzard. It was carved from lime* 
stone, and ia truthfully exliibited in the drawing. Limestone, 
and the red granulated porphyry, are much used in the sculp- 
ture of birds, uf which no species ^ow known in North Amer- 
ica are left nnreprescnted, and among which Bome peculiar to 
other countries appear. 

Among the many antique sculptured representations dis- 
covered in the mounds, evidently dedicated to the luxury of 
smoking, that of the toad or frog, ia in no wise the least inter- 
esting to those that deem expressi^m in sculpture the leading 
ftiature of admiration* In fig* 6, Phite YIL, they will find a 
faithful drawing, taken from a well-finished and choice speci- 
men, in whtcli tl\ere is something to amuse and nnich to ad- 
mire. TliG knotted, roitgli, corrugated skin, the form of the 
leg and toes, the expression of the eye and face, together with 
the attitude of the body, are so true to nature, tliat if the 
sculpture were lyirvg on the earlli, partiallj covered liy grass^ 
moss, or leaves, the unsuspecting observer would be apt to rec- 
ognise the living anitiial in tfie effigy. Several of those 
effigies have been found oa or near the enrfaceof the earth in 
an unfinigljcd cnndilion, presenting lines and folds evidently 
cut with tools; the marks of tho implements used in chipping 
and grooving, are too clenr to be reasonably niistaken; they 
are generally cut from blocks of pure limestone. 
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EQTFTIAJff POrULATION, 



THE evidences of an RTicicnt and mixed population in 
America, presented on the interior walls of caverns that 
abound in tire Atlantic etateej and more abuodantly in the 
valley between the Blue mountains and the Alleganies, in 
connection with those seen above the lower rapids of the Mis- 
Bissippi, and in Kentucky and Indiana, when considered in 
reference to the exiistence, manners, ens tome, and probable 
canees of the linal extinction of the mound-builders, become 
exceedingly interesting. Among those best known and 
thoroughly explored, Wilson's CaTe, in Indiana, seems to 
have elicited most attention as an antiquarian record. A 
brief description of this I have previously given, in connec- 
tion with Cut GG, but will here notice it in connection with 
my views of the mixed races which I conclude anciently ex- 
isted in various portions of thia continent. 

The tokens of anticjuity that most forcibly arrest the atten- 
tion, are seen in the paintings and sculptured work on the 
walls, reprcBenting the sun in various stages of rise and de- 
cline, the moon imder various phases, a serpent in the form 
of a circle, with its tail at conaiderable length down ifa throat 
as though it were endeavoring to swallow itself, the viper with 
wide distended jaws in the attitude of war with the scorpion, 
the tongueless crocodile, the seven stars and the hydra ser- 
pent apparently arranged in a detached group or cluster. On 
the opposite wall, single and alone, there is a huge monster 
somewhat resembling the elephant. About twenty feet in the 
rear of this figure, there is another much smaller and still 
more singular in configuration, with claws alike before and 
behind, and with its mouth portrayed in the centre of its 
body, and in the act of feeding itaelf with its foot. 



Tbei^ are abo mftnj other delmeatioos less dearly definedi 
iiilef«{>er9ed tltrottgtiuat tlie cnvc^ resembling tlie rnUiire, llie 
lutzzsird, the owl^ the e^e, the dore, the quail, nnd others of 
tbe biped triUe^ |>e€iiliar t» tra|Hcai regiors; irith tlte bear, the 
panther, the fax, and the aloth, and oUier tropical qnadnipeds. 
There are alsoseveml representations of hn man fignres witli cos- 
tumes reseiiibnng those aiicientl/ worn by Greehs and Koinans. 
This array of siit|rtitar figures evidentlj implies an original 
desigti, a key to which I coiiceH^e is partially furnlslied in de- 
pQiltes entombed in tiie mounds, indicative of a inferential 
fiegard f irtli is tingnhir cavern. In a critical examination of tlie 
form of the sculptured pii>es taken from the mounds, ttje work- 
manship of which indiea es ti^e most exquisite skill, we find 
tlie identical configuration ofeach^ nnd all the figures seen la 
tliis cave, except that of the huge monsteFj and more etmnge 
oondeacript la tliuir entonihnietit, we i-ecognise the rerer- 
encc of tfietr former owners fc*r this subterrnnean eanctnaryj 
and at once perceive many facts from which we ar'e led to 
aacribe the origin of these etrange emblems to ihe EjrvptianSp 
In 1795, at a place not very remote from this earern, in an- 
other cavern In Kentucky, the catacomli peculiar to attclent 
Egypt was di.scovered, containing bodies cmbiilmed in aa 
great a stnte of perfeefiurj as was known in Egypt in the daya 
of Abraham, eighteen hundred yearn before Christ, This art 
being chnracteiistic of that nalion alone, sustains the conclu- 
eiou tinit, where it is found, its nuthoi-s ouee existed, notwith- 
standing tlicir distant national locality may seem to conflict 
with the Cimcliisiun, 

If Ptiiletny, an Egyptian geographer who flourished about 
two tiiiMisnnd years ago, was able to give, as is stated by 
Morse, a more umdeni ge^>gni]jher, a correct nisipof the ii^land 
of IrebuMlj a land eqtutlly reinute fr^itn Egypt, is it not i>ruUa* 
ble that Ainenca was known to tlm Egyi^tiansl Tfie Pfjceue- 
cinim wfmiiwc t!m art of navigation to ihe EgypHnns, are said 
to have di^cdvered England fourtecen linndi'ed yeai^ before 
Christ, and tfieir country lying east of the McditeiTnnean sea, 
a vnyiigG of nearly fuur ihonsatid miles is reqnirud to roach 
fUrtt ugjut^ If [in^y were able to peHorm such vnynges moi^e 
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tlian three tlionsand years ngo, ia it not prctlmlile tlmt the 
Egyptinfks M'ere familiarly Eicqnainti^d witti Aniertca nt tliat^ 
at)d pi'ubably, at a nnicU etii'lier era, e&pcciully m t\wy are 
ktjowii to havtj been a nuiritime and entcrjirising iieoplel 

Tlie hydra serpent was iilso used In E^ypt as a symbol to 
convey tlic idea by the preseotatitm of one IhmIv wilh two 
beads, ihnt envy and malice were insepnrnble pjigsionstj the 
viler passions being generally symhu1i2t*d hy vcntnnniis rep- 
tiles. The scorpiuo was the syiubo! of hatred, and the viper 
of revenge* 

Tlais fur we liave rensons, through the known traditions of 
the Egyptians and Indians, fruin which I ehiitn fur the 
moniid bnilder of America geneahigical descent fjom remote 
n at Inns, 

The hirger figures represented in the cave, and on the bluff- 
rocks uf Hie Misaissippi, mny lisive been pecultar to llils con- 
tinent Tlnit animaUof colus&al stature once rtmrned through 
this valley, and have, with the monnd-butlders, become ex- 
tin ct, there can be uo donbt ; as we yet find Iheir bunes pre- 
served by the salts of the caith in vai ions |ilai%^fi, and their 
effigies portrayed in tnmidi among the uionuds* Tt accords 
with the known customs of idulatrong nations, that in the 
event of the existence of snob an animal it shonld become an 
object of worabip, for we perceive, in the duys of Job, when 
the arts and sciences were flonris^hing in Egyj^t, that he 
Bpenks of this or a similar animalj in conneclir»n with the 
ways of God. '^Behold Beljcmotb, his strength is in bis loina, 
he inoveth bis tail like a cedar, his bones are strong as ham 
of iron ; be ia the chief of t!ie ways of God ;*' but we Imve 
other of those objects, symbols known to have been used by 
the ancient Greeks to display the nature of ihe world, the at- 
tributes uf nmn, and Ihe omnlj^otence of God, In the early 
days the Egyptians acq ni red a knowledge of nnture that 
rendered tiiem eminently re mark able, and timir histinians in- 
form \m that their priests did not dtvnige their doctrines ex- 
cept hy the aid of eigiis and figtirative emblems. 

Their iiiode was to discover to their andib'rs tire mysteries 
of Gud and nature in hieroglyphics, and in the nse of certain 
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vieibie eliapes and forms of erea hires wliose inclinatioBs and 
dispositions led to the knowledge of the tnilLs designed to be 
taught. All their divinity and their philosopljy was com pre- 
bend od and retained through tliese ingenious Bjiiibulsj and 
figurative characters. 

In the common and almost univei^al use of the pipe, an ob- 
ject 60 constantly before the vision when in use, an opportu- 
nity was afforded in tho same way, to Inculcate doctrines in- 
dicated by the shape of the pipe and precepts to be kept in 
remembrance for ever. In tlie striking similitude existing be- 
tween the general forms of senlpture, and painted emblems 
m this cave and in Egypt^ the idea of identity in origin be- 
comes almost irresistible ; and tliese facts seem to lead to the 
conclusion that this cave was once nsed by the monnd- 
buildera as a sacred sanctuary, and that at this point a colony 
either from Egypt, or of Egyptian descent, at some era here 
took np their abode. An examination of the theology of 
Egypt and Greece becomes interesting in connection with 
this cave. 

The sun, the most glorious of all visible objects, whose 
image occupies a prominent position, and first attracting the 
eye on entering this spacious cave, is represented in history 
to have been a God of those nations ; and, with tlie mound- 
build er, the great fountain of liglit and life was considered 
worthy of nnivei^al adoration. The moon, the nest most 
beautiful object in creation, ie historically and traditionally 
acknowledged to have been woi^hipped as a subordinate deity, 
not only by the ancient Greeks and Egyptians, but by the 
mound- build ei*s generally who occupied those regions. This 
is abundantly attested in the forms of those luminaries at 
various points heretofore noticed in the great valley of the 
Mississippi*. 

Tlie serpent in the form of an orb or circle, biting its tail, 
or feeding upon itself, was a figure used by the Greeks and 
Egyptians, to convey the idea of perpetual mutation of 
creation, and clmnge of matter. The same figure was nsed 
by the Greeks to demonstrate that philosophical idea that the 
world feeds upon itself^ receiving from itself continual sup- 
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plies for renovation, and nourishment ; and, again, the ser- 
pent in the traditions of De-coo-dah is not only recognised on 
. and in earth, as an object of adoration, but is also represented 
as ruling in conjunction with the moon, and consequently en- 
titled to a place in the most holy sanctuaries of the ancient 
American 
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CHAPTEE XX2V. 



KXTmcnON OF the MOUNl>BtriLDEBS. 



WHILE there are bnt few sutjects tliat Imve presented a 
more extensive field far the inreBtlgation of Uie practi' 
cal antiquarian, or the considerBtion of the ancient or modem 
historian, it is neveithelesa a fact, tbat neither have hereto- 
fore bestowed the labor and thonght essential to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge relative to the era, origin, or primitive use 
of tuninU tbat abundantly abound in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America, in great diveraitj of form and relative arrange- 
ment, tbat I humblj conceive the snbject morally merits* 

The actual amount of labor bestowed on each continent 
of the globe in the erection of car tb- works, aside from other 
considerations, evidently entitles tbem to claim of nationality 
and origin more antique and mysterioua than any otlier relic 
known or noticed in literal liistory ; and wljen we view the 
complicated variety of relative arrangement in connection 
with diversity of form, magnitude, and extent of tumuli, to- 
gether wilh tlie simplicity of structure and material ap- 
parently arranged with mathematical precision at many 
points throughout the entire vale of the Mississippi in connec- 
tion with the thousands of isolated works that seem to have 
be^n erected without reference to any apparent or well-de- 
fined order in relative position, in the absence of all literal 
record J I falter and almost fear to indulge even the most ra- 
tional conjecture relative to their identity of national origin* 

While we behold the works of man interspersed through- 
out portions of each habitable quarter of the globe, that past 
time has failed to ehroniele, indicative of a population nn- 
merically dense, with physical energy equal to the construc- 
tion of artificial mounds of colossal magnitude and symnieti> 
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cal forrn^ perclied on tlio en mm it of tlife lofty Ijill^ or profusdy 
spread abmad on the undulating plain, in cotmoction with 
tlic eartlicn wall encloamg vast areaB tljat have battled with 
the whsIj, tlie wear, and the ravnges of time through ages and 
eras buried in oblivion, or totally loet in the eontinnons ma- 
tat ion of matter and mind, eave and except the passing notice 
of tlie ir^epircd bietonan, wlio declares that tliere was a time 
i^lien tlie whole earth was full of wickedness; this declara- 
tion fatrly implies density of population, and the almost lUter 
extermination of that people, accounts for the absence of 
knowledge relative to data of origin, or use of the mounds* 

Btil the first work of Noah after leaving the aik, is declared 
to have been the erection of an altar, on which to oflcr sacri- 
fice unto the Lord, and most rationally sanctions the concliv 
fiion, tiiat the earthen mound had its origin with the antedilu- 
viane, of whom we knnw but little, notwithstanding tliey 
filled an era of time suffieicntty long to enable them to people 
the whole earth, and in their oxpansion carried with (hem a 
custom that beai^ record, not only of their actual existence 
on every quarter of the globe, but sustains the declarations of 
the holy men of old^ that spake as the spirit gave them utter- 
ance. 



6KOU>QfOAL KXTlTTOnON. 

In the invef^tigation of a complication of causes, in the total 
annihilaiion of the mound-builders in America, I sludl first no- 
tice the evidences of geological convulsion, in connection with 
the mvagee of pestilence naturally growing out of the same ; 
and, second 1}', the amalgamation of coloi^ and races of m*iii 
in connection with physical degeneration. 

It is everywhere evident that this earth has undergone 
many geological clianges that have materially interrnpted ita 
BUifaee; and some of those interruptions having occurred in 
remote eras, and distant lucaliUes, may Imve carried in Iheir 
coneeqnenceSt tlte tot^il extinction of all animated matter 
within their influence* There is probably no portion of tha 
glube that verifies this presumption m its prepent geological 
formation moi^e than that lying east ot the Allegany moan- 
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tains io Nortli America, extending to the West India islands* 
But I only design noticing in tbia connectiorij euch cbangee 
as are giiatained by evidences that are tangible, and stand in^ 
eeparably connected with the total extinction of the mound- 
builders east of the Blue tnonntains, running south from the 
etat^a of New York to the Carol inas. It is abundantly evi- 
dent that this portion of North Americaj has at some era 
been entirely submerged in water, in the deposltes of sheila, 
fossil, and marine substances^ and that this snbmeiBion baa 
occurred since the Noacbian deluge, is equally evident in the 
arrangement and geological formation of t lie country. On ex- 
amination it is everywhere evident that the Blue Ridge pre* 
sents, in its formation^ a general mass of disorganized matter, 
not lying in reguhirly crystallised strata, such as are found 
in the adjacent low-lands^ being formed and composed of de- 
tached blocks of rock of varions magnitudes imbedded in clay, 
mingled in many places with vegetable mould ; from these 
and other corresponding circumstances, we are led to the con- 
clusion, that at some unknown era in time, it was, by one grand 
con V nisi ve effort, extending from one end to the other, hove up 
from the depths beneath, and thus formed a barrier, or moun- 
tain dam, to all the watei^ flowing from the eastern slopes of 
the Allegany monntain. When w© attentively examine the 
land embraced in this territory, we readily perceive that tbia 
entire chain of mountains forming the Blue Ridge, runs in a 
ti'ansverse direction to the principal rivei'S flowing east to the 
Atlantic ocean, such as the James river^ Potomac, Snsque- 
bannah, Delaware, and others, all of which present evidence 
of rupture in their passage through the Blue Ridge, But the 
example that 1ms heretofore attracted most attention, is seen 
in the Potomac near its junction with the Shenandoah, TTera 
the eye is greeted in approaching this spot from the east^ with 
a prospect truly enblirae in view of a tremendous mountain 
rampart, towering to the height of a thousand feet, with a 
grand breach from the top to the bottom, of about three 
quarters of a mile in width, through which tho victorions Po- 
tomac no^y rnns. On both sides of the cbnstn, trees and 
filirubs have taken root among the rocksj and partly conceal 
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jiome of the evidences of rupture ; on the tight hand side, 
however, about two thirds of the way up, a large perpendicu- 
lar surface remains bare, and plainly displays traces of an- 
cient union, with huge blocks of gray quartz that by the im- 
petuous flood have been rolled several miles down the stream, 
where they yet remain as testimonials of convnlsion. Tlie 
correspond ing heights of the mountain on either side of the 
chasm J the identity of strata of given heights, and other cir- 
cumstances, afford abundant evidence that this place onco 
formed a mountain dam, that obstructed the onward passage 
of the Potomac as it now runs, consequently a late above of 
great extent must have been the result From the lines or 
grooves in the rock that curve precipitately downward on the 
©astern side of the mountain, I presume that a leading issue 
from the lake existed, long anterior to the final demolition of 
the mountain at this point ; and that falls such as Niagara now 
presents a similitude in miniature, filled the surrounding re- 
gions with the rumbling roar of troubled waters* 

This conclusion is not only warranted in the evidence pre- 
sented on the spot, but is amply sustained in the fact, that at 
Tarious other points along the mountain, its eastern declivitiea 
present at their lowest summits, traces of running water, curving 
precipitately downward, where smaller issues presented falls 
of a magnificent grandeur, that once marked the scenery of 
primeval landscape with transcendent splendor. Snigger's 
Gap, in Loudon county, Va,, fumishes a striking example to 
this point, and plainly displays the ancient marks of running 
water from summit to base, that flowed over the summit in a 
shallow sheet of about twenty poles in width, concentrating in 
a narrow volume as it descended, cutting an irregular chan- 
nel through quartz and clay to the lower level, where in ser- 
pentine trail, it coiled along to its issuo into the Potomac at 
the present confluence of Goose creek, Tliis conclusion is not 
only austained by the evidence presented at the issue from 
the lake, and the apparent surface channel, but is further at- 
tested in the fact that by digging in this channel at various 
depths, from four to fourteen feet, water^washed pebbles re- 
aembling those found in the beds of all the adjacent streams 
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appear, in a regnlarlj-formed stratum from the ridge to 
Gtxjse creek. 

At various other places n]ovg the monnfam, simtlj^r evi- 
dence h presented at points where no living water iimy now 
be seen, where by digging in ravines divergm^r from the 
lowest gap Biimmits, regular beds of gravel, petrifiud shells, 
and water- wiistied rock^ aj^pear Brook's Gn|> presents an ex- 
Einple to the pohit, wliere the 1ted of «n ancient stream maj 
be traced to ita junction with James river. This river also 
presents evjJcnee of an ancient issue from the hike, pre v ions to 
the final demolition of its barrier, where falls less magniHcent 
Umn Ihoso of the Putomnc nppearedj tlmt filled the arljncont 
mountain-ravines with an eternal requiem in rmnbling echoes 
fmm the impetuons cataract. 

It is also evident that tlie connfery lyinp; between the Bine* 
Hidgc find the ocean wns sectionally iiiterruj^ted in the furrna^ 
tion uf tlte mountain, or at some snliserinent period^ in the 
appearance of other smaller mountaiufl sitnihir in formation, 
some of which also present the appearance of having formed 
Email lakes. The Sbort hill in the vicinity of ILirper's Ferrj 
18 one to the point. This little mnnntnin of abmit alxteen 
miles in length, running parallel with the Bine Ridge, from 
three to five miles distant, presents in the valley between & 
snperficial basin, tliat is deepest about five miles from the 
Boutiicrn tern J inns of the hill, and at tliut point proRenta evi- 
dence of a brencb in miniature, similar to that seen at Ilivr- 
per's Ferry, that finally diained the Htrle lake; aTKl in tha 
cha^m now appears the antiquated-looking little vlllngo of 
Ilillsborouglu 

Tlmt the valley lying between the ridge and Allegany 
mountain forming the basin of the great lake, was also sec- 
tionally interrnpteil, is equally evident \n the appearance of 
several bnsins detached from the great lake by intervening 
htghlands bordering along the nnbroken chain of Alleganiet, 
that also present issues as aforesaid ; while at various other 
points along the present channel of the Shenandoah, there are 
many signs of sul>sequent interrnptiun of primirive formation 
seeu in the disorganization of various strata of crystallised rock, 
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tliat Tiavc been forced fi-om tlie fIepUi8 benealli to Hie surface; 
a Btrikiii^ exatTjple to tliis point appears on tlie western sliora 
tif tlm ShcrmndoHli opposite the Slr:nmon<lalc Spring?^ wliere a 
EtratiHT! of very hard rocks fitjems h* liave Imeii tlirown to tl»o 
fitirfMce witlKHit an entire dtgcmbodfment of tlio same, and 
presents nn apparent semiclicular foiiiiation, in a crtielied or 
l)i*t>keri cfMitHtinn, re-einbodred bj eubeequcnt crjatalliz^itian ; 
alio all (11 j^ tlie chilli nel of ihe 0[>peq!ian creek that traces th^ 
line ut biiiesEotie form at ton on the eust^ ficparntinj^ it from a 
jshite funiiariun on the west side of that stream willi ainpidar 
accuracy for manj miles ah^ng ihe Tnargin, and in the bed of 
tlua Btrenin where the force of convulgltm eeems to have acted 
^ith o:reatest effect in the iipheaviiig of the aH jjiceiit bigli- 
land the einte formation, in many places, mna in strata per- 
pend icnhii'ly down to Llie depth of many feet in well-defined 
fiheeU lying edgewise, Btdc by side, indicating the crashing 
nnion nt' a closing crater that seems to bave been llirowti 
open befWL'cn Ihe elate and limestone formations. The do- 
posite of iVissfl and petrified sliellii frequently funnd many 
feet beneath llic surface of Hie earth, is also indicative of an 
nplieiiving ititcrniption at the time the great lake ocenpied 
the surface tlirtt bnried ihose sheila and otiier remains now 
seen in tt^s^sll deep in ihe bowels of the earth ; from these and 
other correftponding evidences, I conclude that a doubt can 
scarcely be indulged relative to tbo former exifistence of this 
great Inkt-, and it only rem ai 113 fi.»r us to show how it disiap* 
peared, and in what manner it wns prodnctiro of eanse equal 
to the extinction of any considerable number of the mound- 
bnihlei^s. 

Having advanced some of the ideas that snstarned my 
opinion reb^tivc to the formation and ancient exis^teuce of the 
lake, or inlaad sea, ihat covered the bosom of this great 
vale, then the elysimn of the lake serpent, and tl*e home of 
the finny tritie?^, tbat^ throngh the reign of eternal mntation^ 
Las now become t!ie happy abode of millions of intelligent 
lieingft, I may proceed witfi a detail of my views rein live to 
tlic eaiif^e of muhition, the couReqiient result in connection 
with the extinction of the mound-builden 
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I Bnppoge that the country lying between the Blue Kldge 
and the ocean, at the time the waters were held back, was 
Bmceptible of tenure, and presented in its ealuhnona clime 
and fertile soil, a temptation to occnpancy that would scarcely 
be resisted by any European nation, and ita contiguity to the 
We?it Indian islands would render its discovery almost cer- 
tain from til at source ; and Ifj however, it may not have been 
d iscovered from that source, a voyage across the late would 
have rendered ita discovery eaey and certain to the mound- 
buHdere, by whom it may, or may not have been colonized, 
Inasmuch as I have no certain data, from which I may 
clearly infer occupancy by them, I may only notice the cir- 
cuuietances favoring such a state of things, in connection with 
the compUcatlon of canaea, that com blued in their final ex- 
tinction, 

I suppose the mountain barrier that gave rise to the lake 
to have remained an unbroken chain for many ages ; for it is 
evident that it would require the lapse of centuries, from the 
apparent sources to consummate the complete filling of this 
great reservoir, especially when we consider the immense 
number of subterranean outlets that abound under the title of 
caves, and sink holes, througliout the entire extent of the 
limestone formation that predominates from one end of the 
basin to the other^ bearing the impress of running water in 
well-defined lines and grooves on the surface of tlie rock to 
deptlia unknown. Dyer's Cave, in Hardy county, Va, (see 
cut £E), is situated several hundred feet above the bed of Lost 
river, the nearest adjacent stream of living water; in this 
cave, to the depth of several hundred feet, at various pointa 
the indications of inmning water are clearly defined, and at 
many places where tlie issue contracts, the whirl of water has 
opened crevices and formed chambers as portrayed in the 
drawing that rendera exploration somewhat difficult to those 
unacquainted with the various windings of this interesting 
subterranean issue, the full extent of which, in consequence of 
the damps below, can never be thoroughly known ; but the 
frequent occurrence of such issues, must have retarded 
the final filling up of the great baein^ and afforded ample 
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time to the ridge to settle and attain density Bnfficient to 
withstand tbe wash and press ure of the water, until finally a 
eecond convulsion extending from one end of tbe mountain to 
the other, causing the monntain to give way at those points, 
rendered weaker by the previous wash and wear of the 
water that left the confines of the lake at the points whence 
now issue, the James river, the Potomac, Susquehannab, 
Sehnjlkili, Delaware, and Iludaon rivers* Now if we admit 
those several issues to liave heen thrown open at one and the 
same timcj impelled by a head of several hundred feet, noth- 
ing can be more rcaEonable than that the entire sobmeiision 
of the lower country followed in quick snccesBion, sweeping 
with the besom of destruction, man with all liis works. Tbia 
idea, although it may appear somewhat chimerical, is never- 
theless strengthened in t!ie examination of the facta in con- 
nection. In the vicinity of WilUamsbnrg, in Virginia, was 
discovered by a planter in digging a ditch, about five feet be- 
low the surface, a considerable portion of the skeleton of a 
whale; several fragments of ribs, and other parts suflSciently 
perfect to warrant identification with the whole of the verte* 
biTe, or back- bone, in the natural order of arrangement, and 
but little impaired in form. This skeleton was discovered 
two miles from James river, and eixty from the qfpan, of 
which the whale ia believed to be exclusively an inbabitant, 
and was never known to exist in fresh- water lakes or inland 
aeas; I, therefore, concludes that the former presence of the 
ocean ia dietinctly marked hero in the presence of its mam- 
moth occupant, otherwise a very important query is pre- 
sented, at what era, and by what meana, was this monster en- 
abled to avail itself of the position it here occupies! But if 
we admit the mountain barrier to have instantaneously given 
way, as previously noticed, nothing can be more rational 
than that the Atlantic and the lake met on this lower level^ 
and the influx of the tide in rolling the water back, would 
give, at high ebb, sufficient depth to enable a pioneering 
whale to reach that point, and in the reflux of the tide be left 
to flounder and die in the mud * and, in after-time, as the 
water receded^ his bonea were buried in the sediment brought 
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down in tlm final draining of the lake, and kept back by the 
influx of tljd tide until it was finally covered wttli vegiitubie 
Uiotild, and preserved by tbe salts of tlie sea retained in tbd 
aediment of entombment. This onclitsion id fiirther sus- 
tained in the additional factj tliat hi digging or boring at va^ 
irioiis other points along this coast, black mud minified with 
osier, and the remains of trees from ten to fifty feet below tha 
present snrfuce, jet appearnj which fact also snstains ibe con* 
chisit>n, that the country lying between the ridge and the 
ocean, was, at the time of the submersion, covered with vege- 
table matter^ much of which was also held back by the tide, 
tintil its increased gravity sunk it to the hot turn where we 
now find it entombed beneath a heavy coat of sodiment, cov- 
ered as aforesaid with vegetable mouhb The ancient exist- 
ence of this lake is so well defined in bonndary, and so clearly 
sustained in the fussil remains and marine deposit's remote 
from tlie ocean, that it is scarcely possible that I may be de- 
ceived In regard to its former exiatence. There is, probably, 
DO habitable i>ortton of Not lb Amerieii embracing so large aa ' 
area, that is so thoroughly destitute of eartben or oilier 
remains indicative of an exceedingly ancient population* 
From this fact, I infer that the draining of this lake occurred 
en ore mcently than others, that more anciently submerged 
the conn try bordering the Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessea 
rivers, all of which pjesent analogous featnres, and wera 
drained at eras sufficiently remote to admit of a dense popu- 
lation that swarmed in countless millions west of the Allegany 
to the Pacific ocean, as their works evidently indicate. The 
Allegany i noun tains could never hare formed a barrier to 
emigration witli a people whc^se energy^ ambition, and ind^* 
fatigahle industry, in the erection of tuinuli, Iia^ checkered 
the plains, and dotted the mountains, from Labrador to MexU 
CO, The conclusion becomes irresistible, tliat the beautiful 
valley between the Allegany and the Bine Hi tl go, was not 
tenaniahle in the days of Ihelr glory. But tlie draining of thia 
valley may have done its work in tlie extinction of tlie mound- 
builders west and east, if perchance any may have survived 
the supposed deluge. For It is evident^ that| after the great 
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body of the water passed off thrangh the issues thus made, 
tbei'e would not only remain many pools of water which wonld 
coon become stagnant in the death and decomposition of the 
remain lug animal matter, but tli© greater portion of the sur- 
face contained in the great reservoir would be covered with 
mud J which when exposed to the action of the sun's rays, would 
soon be clothed with the most luxuriant growth, and greatest 
variety of vegetable matter, the decomposition of which, 
with the nanseous effluvia arising from the stagnant iXJudfl, 
and such malaria wafted on the bosom of every wind, would 
leave in its wake disease and death on every side to an nn* 
known extent. And to this cause we may reasonably attribute 
the total extinction of the human family over a vast area of 
countr3% while other causes^ in ottjer regions, may have 
produced similar results; among which, I imagine, physical 
dcgenemtion engendered in tiie tranegression of the laws of 
nature, has done ita work among the mound-bmlders, as it ia 
represented to have done in the antediluvian world. 

I am not, however, of the opinion that the antediluvian 
origin of tumnli necessarily involves the belief that the 
mounds that now appear on the globe were constructed by 
the antediluvians beyond the famitiea of Noah in any pari 
of the earth, bnt that many of those that yet remain in Asia 
were erected by the immediate descendants of the families 
of Noah, I have but little doubt; and that many have been 
destroyed in Europe and America by geological convnieions 
of nature at diflFerent eras, is equally evident in the absence 
of earth-wot ks at various points where the evidences of the 
most recent geological convulsions abound most, and in 
the abniidance of tumuli in all regions where the evidence of 
convulsion ia least apparent. And it is a wellesrablished 
fact, known to those familiar with the subject, that in the re- 
gions that are most mountainous on each continent of the globe 
tumuli ia most rare and seldotn seen, except in regions where 
the more recent aubmereion and draining of the earth has oc- 
curredi leaving a aediment or soil congenial to the most Inxof^ 
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riant growth of vegetatioo, inviting in former hgm as at pr^- 
ent, the agricultniiat of every dime, until density of popu- 
lation, and pride of domioion, gave birth to many raonomen- 
tftl and hieroglyphical meraoiials* This inclusion is aos- 
tttined in the abundance of tumuli that yet appear tbrongh- 
out tb© entire vale of the Obto river and its tributaries, which I 
suppose was once the seat of stationary water, forming an 
immenie lake, the aediment of which gave fertility to a vaat 
domain. 

The draining of this great reservoir I suppose occurred at att 
era long since lost in the lapse of time, and long prior to the 
draining of the great vale east of the Allegany moon tains. 
And I account for its superior fertility in the general flatnees 
of the surface of the earth on which it rested, and of that 
over which it flowed from its general outlet to the gulf of 
Mexico; having but one general outlet, the draining must 
necessarily have been exceedingly slow, and the draught 
being light, much sediment that would otherwise have paaaed 
to the ocean, was left to fertilize the plain. Not so, however, 
with the gr^t lake east of the Allegany mountains; its near 
proximity to the ocean, in connection with its increased nura* 
bar of issues flowing at all points over an inclined plain, 
gave an additional draught that eoneequently removed much 
of the sediment that would otherwise have fertilized the cast* 
eri^ vale, the lighter particles of which coming in contact with 
the tide of the oeean, were deposited at remote points, leaving 
tlie heavier particles to mingle with the primitive alluviotia 
of the plain. And thus we discover a eandy surface covering 
^n alluvion several feet below the present surface on most of 
the flats that abound along our Atlantic seafibore from New 
Tork to the Carol inas, while no such formation has yet beea 
discovered west of the Blue mounUina, and east of the 
Alleganies« 
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I SUPPOSE tlie origin of color in the human complexion to 
have emanated from the exercise of an arbitrary power 
wielded by the Creator, in the preparation of a people physi- 
cally adapted to the preBent organization of the earth, in which 
Lis capacity and sovereignty, as governor of the earthy are not 
only made known, bat Im supreme wisdom and infinite good- 
ness are clearly set forth ; inaEmnch as the same physical con- 
stitntion suited to the torrtd or temperate zone conld not com- 
fortably exist in the colder regions of higher latitudes north 
and south of the equator* 

And I suppose this power was first exercised in the family 
of Adam; and, secondlyj in the family of Noah; and that 
the Creator in drawing a line of distinction in the family of 
Adara between tlie descendants of Cain and those of hit 
brethren, not only changed the color of Lis skin, but also that 
of his physical form and ferocious nature. And that the 
color^ notwithstanding it was a fast and fixed color, when im- 
pressed in its purity^ was, nevertheless subject to the general 
code of fixed and immutable laws, that give and regulate 
variety, in the general order of nature, and was designed in 
the omniscience of Deity, to remain in existence with all ani- 
mate nature; and thus prepare a partner for the subject of 
the secondary exercise of the same power in the family of 
Noah, preparatory to the usLering in of a second era. And thus ' 
the descent of al! nations from one blood (that blood being 
subject to the same law that governs universal variety), be- 
comes i-econciiable in the nniversal order of n at ui^. As it h 
found that no lapse of time, ctiange of dlet^ country^ or 
climate, can possibly remove the leopard's spots, or change the 
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Ethiopian's ekm; neitlier has the lapse of ages yet beea 
knoVn to change a white man, or his poster itj, to the shape 
or color of an African, Although the hottest rajs of the 
burning clime of L} bia, may have scorched him, or bia pos- 
terity^ through many ages, and its soil have fed tliein on 
roots and bemes, tliey still retain the primitive characterletica 
of their nature, as attested by Morse^ the geographer, wlio as- 
serts that on the eastern coast of Africa, in latitude live degrees 
north, are fonnd tlie glossy black, red, and white inhabitants, 
all speaking the same langnage, which is Arabic, living on 
the same diet, and professing the same religion, which is 
Moliammcdan, and all living within the Maggadoxy kingdom. 
Tfiese people having inhabited in national union fur many 
ages this particolar portion of the globe, and there yet l*eing 
some among them that retained in origttml parity their primi* 
live complexion, would seem to furnisli evidence that food 
and climate have little to do in the production of pure com- 
plexion ; and Procopins, a Greek historian of the sixth cen* 
tiiry, speaks of a people with fair and rnddy conntenances, 
and J el low hair^ that dwelt far within the deserts of Ljbia, 
in Africa. And Doctor Sliaw, of the seventeenth century, iii 
Lis antfqnarinn researches, speaks of tlie same people, occu- 
py tng the game region wliich is in latitude ten to twelve 
sontEif and as retaining their fair compleKion and yellow hair« 
fiotwitljstanding a lapse of twelve hundred years transpired 
between these historians. 

It is granted, however, that a white man and liis posterity 
will tan Yiivy daik by the heat of the sun ; bnt I presume it 
never can, as it never has, materially altered the sliape of his 
face, or the quality of his hair, when his blood remained no* 
iDixed with that of tlie darker shades of the hnnmn family* 
Nor do I snppose that power in the decomposition of food 
exists in the Imman stomach of sufficient force to overturn the 
deep foundation of causes establiahed in the germ of being by 
the Creator, Nor can the mere circumstance of wliat a man 
may eat, or where he may chance to breathe, derange tho 
economy of first principles. 
^ I subscribe to this doctrine because it is simple and naltv 
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ral — the very waj in wliieh the great Anthor of creation 
works^ by first fixing immutable principlefl Jn niiture, that 
througli iLoee principles nature may work. As by giving 
gravitation to motion, the worlds are kept in their places; by 
giving variations to fire, it breathes through all matter, ex* 
pande vegetation^ gives motion to the air, and Ilqueney to tha 
waters of the globe; were it not for this^ all fluids that now 
move over the earth in epiings, brookSj riverSj or oceans, or 
pass through the earth, or circulate through the poree of 
trees, and Iierbnge, together with all animal fluids of life^ 
would stand still and become one univei^al mass of death* 
And thus I conceive that in the general order of nature, 
whatever is, is right; and that each, and every tmuegrefr 
eion of that order incnrs, either directly or indirectly, the 
penalty of death, Thns I apprehend that an unnatural amal- 
gamation of distinct races had much to do with the extinc- 
tion of the mound-builders, and that the same drama is in re- 
action at the present time in the same regions on this con- 
tinent, that if |)ei^isted in^ will ultimately result in the eame 
consequences. 

Wherever we tnm our attention to the fixed principles of 
variety, inherent in the procreativo germs of nature in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, we at once discover a pre- 
disposition in such as in the order of nature may exist in 
physical union to amalgamation. 

Experience teaches the agricnUnrist that wherever ha 
plants several varieties of potatoes togetlier, or adjacent to 
each other, that a commingling of species is the invariable eon- 
scqnence ; the same rcBult is had in the mingling of vines, 
and various kinds of grain, and in the amalgamation of vege- 
table matter, an inferior article is generally obtained, and a 
continnons amalgamation of a few years' duration engenders 
disease^ and destroys the procreative germ of each. But cul- 
tivate each species remote from each other, and a healthful 
purity remains unimpaired for ages* The same result is liEid 
in engrafting fruit; cut away a large portion of the brancbea 
of a thrifty trunk, and engraft a diff'erent kind, and it may 
flourish and bear bounteously for a few seasons, and then 
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languialies and dies, wlile the native crab of the foreBt, nn- 
moltjeted, retains ita verdure for centuries. In tie atiralga- 
tlon of fowk, apparent] J of the earns species and general 
phjsical furiu, that may only be distinguiBhed in their pe* 
enliar habits aud variety of colof, procreation ceases with the 
fln^t tmn agression, such as tbe wild and the tame tnrkej, tbo 
wild and tame goose, &c. The same result is bad in the 
amalgamation of tbo hore© and the asa. And I remark in the 
amalgamation of tbe white man and negro, the nnmietakable 
inroads of physical degeneration ; both in purity not unfre- 
quentiy live out the good old age of tlireescore and ten, 
while tha mulatto or mixed races rarely survive their three- 
score years* The nogro in his purity Is everywhere known 
to be more prolific tlian tlie white and red races, while tbe 
Eiixed race is universally known to be lees prolific than either 
the white or black. From personal observation, in connec- 
tion with the facts presented, I iufer that a prolonged indul- 
gence in tbe intermixture of the white and black raccg must 
eventually terminate in the total extinction of both> And 
the local position of America in reference to regions congenial 
to thanatnre of each, and its contiguity to continents adapted 
to the color and constitution of both, render it highly proba- 
ble that international intercourse anciently existed on tbia 
continent 

And this conclusion gathers additional force in the fact that 
at tbe present time^ tbe world is again apparently swarming, 
and America is hiving tlio snrplns, and thus rapidly con- 
gregating together all tbe materials of national combustion, 
in tlje concentration of different manners, and customs, politi- 
cal creeds, and conflicting tbeolngical interests, all struggling 
for supremacy in tbe exercise of their own physical nieans^ 
If we roll this state of things back to the imaginary darker 
ages of the world, they are immediately stripped of all th^ 
robes of chimera, pbysical degeneration becomes reasonable^ 
and total extinction assumes tbe attitude of sovereign reality 
among the mound-builders. 
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